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J. DEFRIES % SONS, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF ° 
PRIZE MEDAL CARBON BLOCK FILTERS. 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, MELBOURNE EXHIBITLION, 1881, 


Chandeliers in Grostal, Sronze, and Ormoln. 
LAMP3 FOR TABLE, BILLIARD ROOMS, PASSAGES, &c, 


Table Glass, Engraved, Plain and Cut. China and Earthenware. 


Clocks, Bronzes, Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. 
Fountains, Perpetual Self-Acting, for the Table Table Decorations for Flowers in newest designs. 
LIGHTING AND VENTILATING CONCERT, BALL ROOMS, THEATRES, &c. 
CRYSTAL ILLUMINATIONS FOR EXTERIOR OF BUILDINGS. ' 


J. DEFRIES and SONS, Manufacturers of the IMRROVED JEWELLED CRYSTAL SUN LIGHT, 
SUN BURNER, and STAR LIGHTS, CRYSTAL and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, &c, 


PE BLIC and PRIVATE GARDENS Illuminated and Decorated in the most novel and effective manner, 
AESTHETIC ILLUMINATIONS and DECORATIONS. 

ILLUMINATION LAMPS, in every colour. 

CHINESE and JAPANESE LANTERNS, 

CRYSTAL and PRISMATIC LANTERNS in great varicty. 

ENTRANCE LAMPS, in Round or other shapes, on Columns or Brackets of the Newest Designs. 
FLAGS, BANNERS, Trophys, and Decorations for fetes, &c. 

CRYSTAL DEVICES, SET PIECES, REVOLVING STARS, &c. 


Works—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. Show Rooms—147, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, Five 
Minutes’ Walk from all the City Railway Stations. Established 103. WV 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE|« 


“It cures Sea-Sickness or the worst forms of Bilious or Nervous Headache 


: in a few minates. 

It gives instant relief in Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn. and pl 
Feverish Colds; prevents and quickly relieves or cures Typhus. Scarlet, J le, 

Yellow, and other Fevers; Prickly Heat, Smallpox, Measles, E:uptive or or 

Complaints, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 

Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, 

in a letter of request for an additional supply of PYRETIC SALINE, states: 

\\" It is of great value, and | shall rejeice to hear it is in the hands of all hi 

/) Europeans visiting the tropics.” 


Dr. PROUT.—* Unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.” 
Dr. MORGAN. — “It furnishes the blood with its lost saline con 


stituents.” 
Dr, TURLEY,.—“ I found it act as a specific in my experience and family in the worst form of scarlet F - 
fever, no other medicine being required.” 

Dr 8. GIBBON (formerly physician of the London Hospital)—“ Its usefulness in the treatment of 
disease has long been confirmed by medical experience. I have been in the habit of using it in private practice 
for many years. In hot climates it is of especial value.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes —“ I 
have vreat pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary 
and chronic forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia. It is of immense value in 
prickly heat.” 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING.—“ | used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am 
happy to state that I never lost a single case.” 


Dr. W. STEVENS, in his works on Cholera and Fever, states :—‘“ Since its introduction the fatal 
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West India Fevers are deprived of their terrors.” 
Sold by all Chemists, in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., L1s., and 21s. each. In 
7 
LAMP LOVUGH’S 


CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 


A perfect luxury ; forms, with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating beverage, 
particularly for Total Abstainers, the Delicate, and Invalid. 
In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s. 64. each. 


HAVE THEM IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES 
Norice my Trape Marx axp Name. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


THE 


GRAND HOTEL, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


LONDON. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 
OCCUPIES THE FINEST SITE IN THE 
CENTRE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


In accordance withthe custom of the principal hotels of the Continent, 
visitors not residents in THE GRAND HOTEL are admitted to the 
Table d’Héte in the Grand Salle. 


Table d’Hote Luncheon, 12.30 to 8.0 daily. 
Grand Table dHote Dinner, 6.0 to 8.380 every i 
Evening. . ‘ 
It is desirous that visitors to the Table d’Héte Dinner should secure 
places by previous written or personal application to the Manager, in 
order that the seats required may be retained. 
FOR APARTMENTS, ADDRESS THE SECRETARY. 


THE 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT, | 


218, HIGH HOLBORN, 
ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. | 
Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the quiet and order 
essential to English Customs. 
Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bill of Fare. 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES EVERY EVENING. 
In the GRAND SALON, the PRINCE’S SALON, and the DUKE’S SALON. 
From 6 to 8.30, 3s. 6d. 
INCLUDING 
TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS OF FISH, TWO ENTREES, JOINTS, ; 
SWEETS, CHEESE (IN VARIETY), SALAD, &., WITH ICES » 
AND DESSERT. 


pate Pree Dinner is accompanied by a Selection of high-class Instrumental Music. 
Tables or Single Seats may be secured by letter or post-card to the Manager. 
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J. DEFRIES % SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ° 
PRIZE MEDAL CARBON BLOCK FILTERS. . 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 1881, 


Chandeliers in Grystal, Sronze, and Ormolu. 
LAMPS FOR TABLE, BILLIARD ROOMS, PASSAGES,  &c, 


Table Glass, Engraved, Plain and Out. China and Earthenware. 


Clocks, Bronzes, Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. . 
Fountains, Perpetual Self-Acting, for the Table. Table Decorations for Flowers in newest Gesigns. 
LIGHTING AND VENTILATING CONCERT, BALL ROOMS, THEATRES, &c. 
CRYSTAL ILLUMINATIONS FOR EXTERIOR OF BUILDINGS. 


J. DEFRIES and SONS, Manvufacturers-of the IMRROVED JEWELLED CRYSTAL SUN LIGHT, 
SUN BURNER, and STAR LIGHTS, CRYSTAL and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, &e. 


PE BLIC and PRIVATE GARDENS Illuminated and Decorated in the most novel and effective manner, 
AASTHETIC ILLUMINATIONS and DECORATIONS. 

ILLUMINATION LAMPS, in every colour. 

CHINESE and JAPANESE LANTERNS. 

CRYSTAL and PRISMATIC LANTERNS in great varicty. 

ENTRANCE LAMPS, in Round or other shapes, on Columns or Brackets of the Newest Designs. 
FLAGS, BANNERS, Trophys, and Decorations for fetes, &c. 

CRYSTAL DEVICES, SET PIECES, REVOLVING STARS, &c. 


Works—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. Show Rooms—147, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, Five 
Minutes’ Walk from all the City Railway Stations. Established 1803. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE 


“It cures Sea-Sickness or the worst forms of Bilious or Nervous Headache 


; in a few minates. 

It gives instant relief in Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude; Heartburn. and 

Feverish Colds; prevents and quickly relieves or cures Typhus. Scarlet, J le, 

iw, and other Fevers ; Prickly Heat, Smallpox, Measles, E:uptive or 

Complaints, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 

Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, 

in a letter of request for an additional supply of PYRETIC SALINE, states: 

\ “It is of great value, and I shall rejoice to bear it is in the hands of all 2 

Europeans visiting the tropics.” 


Dr. PROUT ,.—* Unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.” 

! Dr. MORGAN. — “It furnishes the blood with its lost saline con 
stituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY.—“ I found it acc as a specific in my experience and family in the worst form of scarlet 
fever, no other medicine being required.” 

Dr 8S. GIBBON (formerly physician of the London Hospital)—‘ Its usefulness in the treatment of 
disease has long been confirmed by medical experience. I have been in the habit of using it in private practice 
for many years. In hotclimates it is of especial value.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I 
have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary 
and chronic forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia. It is of immense value in 
prickly heat.” 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING.—“ I ased it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am 
happy to state that I never Jost a single case.” 

r. W. STEVENS, in his works on Cholera and Fever, states :—“ Since its introduction the fatal 
West India Fevers are deprived of their terrors.” 
Sold by all Chemists, in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 118., and 21s. each. 
———————————————OOOOO 


LAMPLOUGHEH’S 
CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 


A perfect\Juxury ; forms, with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating beverage, 
particularly for Total Abstainers, the Delicate, and Invalid. 
In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 48. 6d. each. 


HAVE THEM IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES 
Norice my Trape Marx anp Name. wi 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. i 


THE 


GRAND HOTEL, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


LONDON. 





THIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 

OCCUPIES THE FINEST SITE IN THE " 

CENTRE OF THE METROPOLIS. bi 

In accordance withthe custom of the principal hotels of the Continent, i 

visitors not residents in THE GRAND HOTEL are admitted to the 
Table d’Héte in the Grand Salle. 

Table d’Hote Luncheon, 12.30 to 8.0 daily. 
)Grand Table d@Hote Dinner, 6.0 to 8.30 every 
Evening. 

It is desirous that visitors to the Table d’Héte Dinner should secure 


Yplaces by previous written or personal ere to the Manager, in 
‘order that the seats required may be retained. 


FOR APARTMENTS, ADDRESS THE SECRETARY. 





THE 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 


218, HIGH HOLBORN, 
ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON, 
Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the quiet and order 
! essential to English Customs. 
Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bill of Fare, 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES EVERY EVENING. 
In the GRAND SALON, the PRINCE’S SALON, and the DUKE’S SALON. 
From 6 to 8.30, 3s, 6d. 
INCLUDING 
_ |} TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS OF FISH, TWO ENTREES, JOINTS, | 
2 SWEETS, CHEESE (IN VARIETY), SALAD, é&c., WITH ICES ‘ 
AND DESSERT. 


is favourite Dinner is accompanied by a Selection of high-class Instrumental Music. 
Tables or Single Seats may be secured by letter or post-card to the Manager. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


“ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
BY E. L. BLANCHARD. 
THE GREATEST PANTOMIME COMPANY EVER GATHERED TOGETHER, ) 
Including, 


A 


ARTHUR ROBERTS, 
JAMES FAWN, 
CHARLES LAURI, Jun., 
HARRY JACKSON, 
HARRY NICHOLLS, 
JOHN D'AUBAN, 
DE VOY AND LE CLERQ, 
CHARLES ROSS, 
FIJL FLUTTERERS, 
FANNY LESLIE, MASTER ABRAHAMS, 
AMALIA, JOHN RIDLEY, 
LUNA AND STELLA, ROWELLA, 
EMMA D’AUBAN, TULLY LEWIS, 
KATTI LANNER’S CHILDREN, HARRY PAYNE (Ciowy). 
&e., &c., &c. 
Music by Oscar Barrett. Costumes designed by Alfred Thompson. Costumes by Auguste et Cie. 
Grand Transformation Scene and Panorama by Henry Emden. 
Other magnificent Scenery by Henry Emden, Julian Hicks, Hanns, Hall, R yan and Brooke. 
Properties by Labhart. Ballet by John D’Auban. 


THE WHOLE PRODUCED BY 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Sole Lessee and ikon > 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


SoLtE LessEE AND MANAGER ...........- Mr. WILSON BARRETT 
“THE LIGHTS 0’ LONDON,” 
Mr. Sus’s Great Drama, 
EVERY EVENING. 


FIAROLD........0.0scccecsscsseccsesesseeeeeMR, WILSON Barrett. 
BEI as onsbacdhbuvcccchencconshcosnccechesiD tile MROMInaNCR. 


Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. Prices from 6d. to £8 8s. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


Sok LESSEE AND MANAGERESS 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 6.45. ‘ 
FARCE AT 7.15. OPERA COMIQUE AT 8 
Supported by a Powerful Company. 
Prices from 1s, to £8 3s, L 


RO a Mr. H. B. Farnre. ' 
NT ST so tiuiabuanbhusgunnes peas’ Mr. ARTHUR SWANBOROUGH. . 


Treasurer............ seescseveseeveeeeceeeed¥lt, EDWARD SWANBOROUGH. : 








THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 


SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER, 
MR. HENRY IRVING. 


On Monday, 26th of December, 1881, and every Evening, 


James Albery’s Comedy, 
. 
“THE TWO ROSES,” 
In which Mr, Irving will sustain his Original Character of 
Mr. Dicspy Grant. 
In preparation, 
“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
Acting Manager...Mr. Bram Stoker. Stage Manager...Mr. H. J. Lovenay. - 


Prices from £4 4s. to 1s. Box-office open from 10 till 5, under the direction of 


Mr. Josern Hurst. 


Seats also booked by letter or telegram. No Fees. 





TOOLE’S THEATRE 
(LATE FOLLY), 
KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
IS DN TIE vo yi ncdiccssancussvacusicatoones Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
I FI iss sesshanaceoraneteheiaeounsians Mr. Grorce Lovepay. 
} REOPENS EARLY IN JANUARY, 
} After considerable alterations and embellishments. 
Morning Performances every Saturday at 2.30. 
Doors open at 7, Prices 1s. to £3 3s. Box-office 10 till 5. No Fees. 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sore Lessees AnD MANAGERS............Mgessrs. D. JAMES anp T, THORNE. 
Open Every Evening at 7.30, 
“MARRIAGE BELLS.” 
‘ After which, at 8.15, a New and Original Comedy, entitled, 
“THE HALF-WAY HOUSE,” 
By GeorceE R. Sims. 
Concluding with “THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 
< Supported by Messrs. Thomas Thorne, J. G. Grahame, J. Maclean, J. R. Crawford, W. 


Lestocq, and William Farren; Mesdames Alma Murray, G. Canninge, Alice Cooke, Ella 
ot Strathmore, Kate Phillips, &c, 


4 a 2 








THE ERA “ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS ........................ Messrs, A, anp 8. GATTI. 
EVERY EVENING AT 8, 
A New and Original Drama by Henny Perritt, entitled, 
“TAKEN FROM LIFE.” 
PRINCIPAL CHARACTER BY MR. CHARLES WARNER, AND A POWERFUL CAST, 
Doors open at 7. Prices from 1s. to £3 3s. 
Box-office open 10 till 5. No Booking Fees. . 


Acting Manager ceaceekxbbbeebaodanhssnonceq taney Una anne 


ROY AL 


PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 


So.e LESSEE AND MANAGER wees IR. EDGAR BRUCE, 
EVERY EVENING DOORS OPEN AT 7 7.30, COMMENCE at 7.50 
Morning Performance Every Saturday at 2.30. 
SECOND YEAR OF BU RN. AND’S ENORMOUSLY SUCCESSFUL COMEDY 
‘THE COLONEL.” 
First produced here February 2nd, 1881. On the anniversary of its production (Feb, 2nd, 1882) 
this Comedy will have been played at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, London, 380 times, this 
being equal to One Year and Eleven Weeks within a period of Twelve Months. 
“THE COLONEL” ON TOUR. 
Two Companies under the management of Mr. Encar Bruce have been playing in “ The 
Colonel” throughout the provinces since June, 1881, and will continue to do so during the 
whole of the present year. 


7 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Dec, 21, 1881. Opened every night for 13 years, with the exception of 60 nights. Against 
those 60 nights there have been 609 matinées—equal to two years’ unbroken performances. 
Programme more varied during this time than that of any theatre in the world. 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, Sole Lessee and Manager since the Theatre was opened, 
Dec. 21, 1868. 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W. OPPOSITE THE DISTRICT RAILWAY STATION. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER ............ ...Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 
DIRECTOR schapicickbdauhesnnniane ; Mr. JOHN CLAYTON. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING FOR THE REPRESENTATION OF HIGH-CLASS COMEDY » 


AND DRAMA. 

The Company includes Miss Marion Terry, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, Miss Measor, Miss 
Hélene Stoepel, Miss Hibbert, Miss Carlotta Addison, Mrs. Bernard Beere, Miss Fanny L 
Josephs, Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. Kyrle Bellew, Mr. Clifford Cooper, Mr. D. G. Boucicault, Mr. 

G. Trent, Mr. Hilton, Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. C, Cecil, Mr. Denny, Mr. Frank Cooper, Mr. Arthur 
Dacre, and Mr, John Clayton. 


Musical Director, Herr Carl Armbruster. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. George Coleman. 


NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 


BISHOPSGATE. 
PROPRIETORS AND MANaGeERs..... JOHN & RICHARD DOUGLASS. 
Boxing-day, Dec. 26th, was produced the Annual Christmas Pantomime 7 a scale of 4 
great completeness), entitled, HARLEQUIN SINBAD THE SATLOR ; or, the Fairy of the “4 
Diamond Valley. Morning Performances every Monday, Thursday, and Saturday at One. 








- 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ALHAMBRA THEATRE. |. 





REOPENED 3rp OF DECEMBER, 1881. i . 
NEWLY AND ELEGANTLY DECORATED AND REFURNISHED. i ! 
Enlarged Stage, commodious seats, and brilliant illumination by the Electric Light. 1 


EVERY EVENING AT 8 O'CLOCK, 
A New Version, by Mr. H. Pautton, of the Grand Spectacular Fairy Opera, 
“BLACK CROOK.” 


* Music by Mr. Fred. Clay & Mons. G. Jacobi. Three New Ballets, invented by Mons. A. Bertrand. 
Principal Artistes.—Misses Constance Loseby, Lizzie Coote, Rose Berend, Emelie Petrelli, 
Julia Seaman, Sullivan, Jamieson, Beverley ; Messrs. Harry Paulton, Henry Walsham, W. 
Hargreaves, J. H. Jarvis, L. Kelleher, C. Power, Mons, Réné Longrois; Mdlles. Pertoldi, : 
Gilbert, Percival, Richards, and Palladino. Seats booked without charge. 


COMEDY THEATRE, || 


PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. . 
EINE isis scnsnavisseshenvintabiseuns Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 4 

OPEN EVERY EVENING WITH POWERFUL COMPANY. Hy 
COMIC OPERA AND FARCE. 

Prices 1s. to £4 4s. Hi 


Be TIAA: dtc ccencttcannciadese Mr. B, D’ALBertson, 





NEW GRECIAN THEATRE, | 


aad Mr, T. G. CLARK. | e. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND | 
WITH A FIRST-CLASS COMPANY OF DRAMATIC ARTISTES, | 
Under the direction of Mr. J. H. Crynns. | 


. On Curistmas-Eve the Grand Pantomime, 


“HARLEQUIN TRUELOVE AND FORGET ME NOT; 
. OR, 
THE JEWEL ELVES OF THE MAGIC DELL, AND THE GOOD 
LITTLE FAIRY PASTORELLE.” we 
P | Morning Performances on Boxing-day, Dec. 26th, Dec. 27th, Dec. 28th, 


wd - Dee. 29th, and Dec. 31st, 
AND EVERY MONDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 











THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 

SURREY THEATRE, 
BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 

LESSEES AND MANAGERS.........MEssrs. GEORGE CONQUEST anp PAUL MERITT. 








Open Every Evening with 
ELABORATE DOMESTIC AND SENSATIONAL DRAMA 
By Meritt and Conquest (Authors of “ Mankind,” &c.), 
Or during Pantomime season with 
GEORGEOUS CHRISTMAS SPECTACLE, 
Invented and produced by Grorce Conquest. 


HENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, 


MR. CHARLES HENGLER’S UNRIVALLED EQUESTRIAN TROUPE, 
Comprising some of the best Artistes of England, France, Germany, Italy, and America. 
THE SPLENDID STUD OF WELL-TRAINED HORSES AND PONTES! 

The whole forming an Entertainment of Surpassing Excellence ! 


DURING THE 


» 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
An all-exciting Programme of Wonders, including at every MID-DAY REPRESENTATION 
the Charming Fairy Spectacle and Legend, 
CINDERELLA; OR, THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER! 
Produced on a scale of great completeness and splendour, with Gorgeous Paraphe rnalia and Costumes. 
APPROPRIATE EFFECTS AND DEVICES. 
EVERY EBEVENING, 
HENGLER'S HIGHLY, SUCCESSFUL SPECTACULAR ENTERTAINMENT, entitled, 
THE CARNIVAL ON THE ICE! 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF HOLIDAY TIME AND FESTIVITIES IN CANADA, 
EIGHT PICTURESQUE TABLEAUX! 
Admission from 1s. to 4s. 
Proprietor and Director................. Mr. CHAS. HENGLER. ‘ 


BT. GstOoRsaB Ge B'S HALL, 
Langham-place. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and under the Management of Messrs. ALFRED REED 
and CORNEY GRAIN. 
MR, and MRS. GERMAN REED’'S ENTERTAINMENT. 
Every Evening, except Thursday and Saturday, at Eight. Morning Representations every 
Thursday and Saturday, at Three. Admission, 1s., 2s. ; Stalls, 3s. and 5s. 

A new Holiday Programme will be produced on Boxing Day at 3 and 8, Extra Morning 

Performances every Tuesday at 3 during the Christmas holidays. 
St. George’s Hall can be hired for Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, &c. 






The vacant dates are Thursday and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Afternoons, For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D. REep, Secretary. 
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The Most Elegant Place of Entertainment in Europe. 
EVERY NIGHT AT 8, AND EVERY SATURDAY AT 2.30 AND 8. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES 
Are attended by all the élite of the Profession. 


“ From The Era, 18th August. 
SATURDAY MORNING AT THE OXFORD. 

The Manager is evidently of opinion that, next to the Saturday half-holiday, there is no 
“institution” so dear to the inhabitants of this little city of ours as the Saturday morning 
“show” at the elegant establishment which he has contrived to bring to so high a pitch of 
popularity. Indeed, between the two there is a close connection. The one is the raison d'étre 
of the other ; and the very fact that hundreds can be tempted from the cricket field, from the 
river and the country lanes, to enjoy the good things provided, speaks volumes for the character 
of the “bill” and for the power of its attractions. | We indulged in a visit on the morning of 
the 10th inst., and found ourselves forming part of an audience which nearly filled all sections of 
the building. And here we may note that very recently sundry alterations, having for their 
object the enhanced comfort of the visitors, have been made in the seating arrangements. Trial 
appearances are among the most noticeable features of these Saturday morning entertainments. 
Mr, Jennings has read that 

“ There’s many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
There’s many a flower that’s born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
He has determined, if possible, to fish up those gems and to discover those flowers, and to 
introduce them to the patrons of the Oxford. And so talent can always have a trial here, and 
» Saturday morning is the time. Visiting the Oxford may cordially be recommended as a most 
enjoyable method of spending the Saturday half-holiday. 





THE Ra ?trSOPreLIE FT AR, 
Edgware Road, 


IIE in acectis nicetcinaaonaes Mr. H, G. LAKE, 


This Establishment is the most elegant and comfortable place of entertainment in London. 


GRANB BALLET EVERY EVENING, 
.. Supported by SEVEN PREMIERE DANSEUSES and FIFTY CORPS DE BALLET. 


The Ballets at this Hall are acknowledged by Press and Public to be the most elaborate 
and best appointed in London. 


Nine Spacious Private Boxes. Prices from 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
PE wiincsnenecsinensntencneneissesesias Mr. W. BAILEY. 


’ THE ROYAL. (late Weston’s), 
High Holborn. 


ED 
PRR vssivc verse grscnscsnesssces Mr. W. T. PURKIS. 
This elegant and well-ventilated Music Hall and Lounge has no rival in London, The 

y superior character of the entertainments, the liberality of the mavagement, 

and the comfort afforded to visitors are well known and appreciated. 
a OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7,30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.30, 
All the best available Talent and constant change of Programme. 
lay, 


Prices from 6d. to £1 1s, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


THE LONDON 


Tichborne Street, Haymarket. 
PROPRIETOR... 


apeabaceeies sesvecseceesseeiR, EDWIN VILLIERS. 
a Mr. SAM ADAMS, 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
As a Music Hall, the London Pavilion has become universally popular. 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 

Rendered by Efficient Artistes, and every novelty introduced. 
“ A voluminous Programme.”— Vide Public Press. 
Open at 7.30. 


Admission.—Hall, 6d. ; Balcony, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; Private Boxes, £1 1s, 


MARYLEBONE MUSIC 
High Street, Marylebone. 


Proprietor (for Twenty Years) 


HALL, 


ae ROBERT FREDERICK BOTTING. 
A Concert every evening by the tried Music-hall Performers of London and the Provinces, 
embracing Comic, Serio-Comic, and Sentimental Songs; Ballet, and Single and Double Step 
Dancing ; Operatic, Classic, and Humorous Duets ; Single-handed and Troupe Ethiopian dis- 
plays, Athletic Performances, &c. 

The Refreshments are of the best quality ; the rank of the singers is a guarantee of their 
excellence, and the strictest decorum is maintained both on the stage and in the auditorium, 

MANAGER 


CHARLES WILKINS. 
LONDON 
London Road. 


Sore Proprietor 


SOUTH PALACE, 


Mr. J. J. POOLE, 
100 Artistes Appear Nightly. 


Fresh Novelties introduced Weekly in THE BALLETS. 
Musical Director, Mr. D. Sertiane; Stage Manager, Mr. S. H. May; Chairman, Mr. Courtney. 
Gas and Limelight Arrangements by T. Janratr ; Machinist, W. A. Kennarp, 
Acting Manager, Mr. Cuas. Poors. 
The whole Entertainment under the Supervision of Mr. J. J. Poors. 
The Largest and Handsomest Music Hall in London, 


Capable of holding 4,500 Persons, 
MAGNIFICENT BALLET EVERY EVENING. 
COLLINS'S MUSIC HALL, 

Islington Green, near the Agricultural Hall. 


PROPRIETOR... 


vseeeeesee HERBERT SPRAKE. 


This comfortable Hall, made so famous by the late Sam Collins, and where all the Music Hall 
Celebrities appear every evening, has constant changes, 


New and Popular Songs, 
THE PLACE TO SPEND A PLEASANT EVENING. 


Area, Balcony, Stalls, and Boxes, 





PAVILION, 


‘ 
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' MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL, | 
Mogul Tavern, 167, Drury Lane. f 


PROPRIETOR .......5+ juan dicuuaoeesancastee Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 


Open every Evening at 6,30, commence at 7. 
FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
) A CHANGE IN THE PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 


Tke Smartest Variety Entertainment in London. 


Managing Director .........cccsscssecesesees Mr. GUS LEACH. 


| ROYAL CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 
- 2 Commercial Street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


' I ci ncketsundiaudercusescaeaiebamekyaakadianinn: Mr. WILL RILEY. 


THE ABOVE POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
THE HANDSOMEST HALL IN ENGLAND, 


ae 


ee 


<a 








Ss And furnishes its Patrons with the best Entertainment All the Year Round, 

z SUPPORTED BY A GRAND COMPANY OF STAR ARTISTES. i 

ir Prices of Admission from 6d. to 10s, 6d. Doors open at 7.30. f 
Musica DIRECTOR ...........+0 Mr. RIDDLE. CHAIBMAN.........00000 Mr. W. KNOWLES. id 
4" GENERAL MANAGER .........00000000 os. Mr. G. W. HUNT. ; ; 





THE ROYAL BOROUGH THEATRE OF t 
’ 
’ VARIETIES (late Crowder’s), 
STOCKWELL STREET, GREENWICH. 
Sole Proprietor.........Mr. ALFRED AMBROSE HURLEY. 
Three Hours’ and a Half Refined and Rational Entertainment without Vulgarity. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
WITH THE MOST VARIED AND FIRST-CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
Y. of any Hall in the Metropolitan District. 
Application from First-class Artistes of London, Provincial, Colonial, and Continental reputation 
invited. 
FULL BAND. ; 
UD INT sak goss tesncenaceeeavanatastttrtaneesecessedeeen Mr. G. BROOK. 
RINE MEIUE snnvasuekccccvnsesinishanscapsubobaserewincesaacatapenen Mr. W. CORBOULD. 
as, I NE OI i iiaans ssi cnehinsieicedesenaienainnmnne Mr. JAMES MERRITT. 


‘ The Hall open on Sunday Evenings (throughout the Year) for Professional Re-union and 
Social Conversazione. 





’ 
4> = QUEEN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
HIGH STREET, POPLAR. 
Close to Victoria, Royal Albert, East and West India Docks. 
I sass isin tig chericncadismiansncsvanity suvicn Messrs. F. and M. ABRAHAMS. 
RTs TI, chins coverescosscsinsiccacsaccanccs Mr. M. ABRAHAMS. 
The “ Premier Palace of Entertainment” at the East of London. —Public Opinion. 
Open every evening with best Company of Artistes in London and Constant Change of Programme. 
fall ‘ Important Notice.—The above spacious and magnificent Establishment having been entirely 


: re-modelled, decorated, and furnished complete, in the latest style, and a new Lounge and wo 
' Refreshment Bar added, with every improvement for the comfort of patrons, is now one of the / f 
| largest and most handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. ; 
The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department } 
" and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. 1 


Doors open at 7.30. Prices—from 6d. to £1 1s. Private Entrance open at 7 o'clock. 
Acting Manager and Secretary—Mons, A. Tu1opon, 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, §| 
LONDON, 


MESSRS. GEORGE W. MOORE and FREDERICK BURGESS, 
Sole Lessees. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. y 
' 
MONDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, 


SATURDAYS, 
AT THREE AND EIGHT. 
* 
THE WORLD FAMED 


MOORE AND BURGESS . 


MINSTRELS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Successful Entertainment in the World. 
NOW IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON, 
AT THE 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, LONDON. 


Since Se pt mber, 1865, this Company has viven 


NEARLY EIGHT THOUSAND PERFORMANCES 
AT ST. JAMES'S HALL, 


In addition to a large number of occasional perf wmmances at the Cry tal Palack , Alexandra > 
Palace, Theatre Royal, Dr ury lane, the Gaicty Theatre, the Princess's Theatr . and at th« 
Theatre Royal, Adelphi, none of which have interfered with the regular performances at th 


St. James's Hall. 

The Management feel justly proud of the success and Marked Distinction which has crowned 
their efforts, and plac ed the Entertainme ut, originally introduced by them at St. James's Hall, 

AT THE HEAD OF EVERY MINSTREL COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 

The Duration of the Season having no Parallel in the History of Amusements. 

MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS NOW RANKS AS OWE OF THE FINEST MUSICAL ORGANISATIONS 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE COMPANY NOW NUMBERS FORTY ARTISTES OF : 
ACKNOWLEDGED ABILITY. 


Visitors arriving in London by any of the Railways will find Omnibuses outside each 
terminus which will convey them direct to the doors of the St. James's Hall. 
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“LE VOYAGE EN SUISSE,” 


THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 


CELEBRATED HANLON LEES BROTHERS, 


Inventors of the above and following :-— 

UNE SOIREE EN HABIT NOIR, i | 

m LE CASCADE DU DIABLE, | 
UN DUEL AU BOIS DE BOULOGNE, 
SINGES ET BAIGNEUSES, 


DO—MI—SOL—DO, 





ht 
5 LE GYMNASE PAZ, lia 


And performed at the 





Produced at the 
1. THEATRE DES VARIETES, PARIS, | | 
i 
3 
ich ' GAIETY THEATRE, LONDON. 
; 
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, (THE UNRIVALLED 
AND 
WORLD-FAMOUS 


ACTOR,” - 


MR. BARRY SULLIVAN, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OF 


ENGLAND, 

SCOTLAND, 

AND 

IRELAND, 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CANADA, 
CALIFORNTA, 
AND 


AUSTRALIA, 


“THE GREAT 
SHAKSPEARIAN ACTOR 


OF 


THE AGE.” 
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MISS ALLEYN IN MANCHESTER AND 
LIVERPOOL 


JULIET, MARGUERITE GAUTIER, PAULINE, ayn ROSALIND. 


JULIET. 

We have nothing but praise for her performance in the balcony scene, and again in the scene 
in which she parts with Romeo, and the best of all is that while so good it was individual. The 

assages of badinage were delicately rendered ; nothing, for instance, could have been better than 

er “Swear not at all” to Romeo, or her playful retort at their first meeting, ‘‘ Aye, pilgrim, 
lips that they mast use in prayer ;” and her behaviour to the nurse was just what it ought to have 
been throughout. In the more tragic scenes her success was considerable. There were fine 
touches of shuddering awe and horror in her playing, and nothing could have been better 
than her final drinking of the potion, Miss Alleyn’s Juliet was a meiorable and enjoyable per- 
formance.—Manchester Guardian. 


MARGUERITE GAUTIER. 

The British stage has few more promising artistes than Miss Alleyn, and the talent she 
displays at the early age of twenty-one gives good promise of future fame, In taking the character 
of Margaret Gautier she naturally challenges comparison with celebrated artistes who have 
essayed with success the same 7éle in this city ; and it was not a little to Miss Alleyn’s credit to 
find that she invested it with an amount of womanly tenderness and winning grace ; it was 
delineated by the young actress with a rare exercise of discretion, refinement, and feeling. The 
play, in the form adapted by the talented actress, is remarkably free from passages which might 
offend the most fastidious, and the realisation of the heroine could hardly have been more truly 
womanly in all its aspects. As the result of Miss Alleyn’s excellent acting, Margaret’s love of 
Armand was true and elevating ; her parting full of the anguish of a disappointed beart ; and the 
sad end which brings her sufferings to a climax was singularly touching in its simplicity. Miss 
Alleyn’s efforts displayed remarkably careful study, and her earnestness and dramatic power can 
never fail to impress all who witness her performance. She was twice called at the close of the 
second act, and also at the end of each of the other sectiuns of the play.— Liverpool Mercury. 


As Rosalind, as Portia, as Juliet, and finally as Pauline Deschappelles, Miss Alleyn has given 
abundant proof of that versatility without which her future wou:d be much more uncertain than 
it is now likely to be. Whenever Miss Alleyn revisits Manchester—which we trust, in the 
interests of the legitimate drama, will be often—Pauline will have a prominent place in 
her répertoire.—Manchester Courier. 


Miss Alleyn is already well known to the Liverpool public. The enthusiastic reception 
accorded to her last evening was flattering in the extreme. She had the honour of a double 
recall at the end of the first act, the honour being repeated in the other four acts of the piece. 
The whole play was listened to with breathless attention, and the chief actress was literally loaded 
with bouquets. She takes the part of Margaret Gautier, the heroine, and in the first act simply 
looks lovely. When she tries to allay the jealous fears of her lover, her attitudes are all grace, 
and her acting most natural. She has a sympathetic voice, which gains at once the hearts of her 
listeners. In the scene where her lover’s father entreats her to abandon his son for the sake of 
his daughter, her agony between love and duty was exceedingly well depicted. The parting 
scene between herself and Armand Duval (the lover) was most touching. In the last act her 
countenance betokened an eternity of suffering. Her cry on seeing her lover again after all had 
been cleared up between them was piteous in the extreme, and almost made one forget that all 
was not a reality. Miss Alleyn, besides possessing great talents as an actress, is gifted with a 

reat many natural talents, She is tall and slight, bas youth and beauty on her side, besides 
ing endowed with a sweet, sonorous, and persuasive voice, which penetrates through tho 
audience even in its lightest tone.—Liverpool Daily Post. 


While Mdlle. Bernhardt is yet fresh in the public mind, Miss Alleyn comes before us in Sara’s 
great part, Margaret Gautier, in a translation by herself, and the assumption is an unqualified 
success, the grace and tenderness thrown into the character by a young lady of exquisite figure 
and of rare beauty, to which gifts is added that of a most musical and flexible voice, producing a 
combination of charming qualities that at once establish the lady in the good graces of the 
audience. Miss Alleyn’s histrionic ability, too, is very considerable, and her assumption of the 
part of the unbappy Margaret touched all hearts, and moved very many to tears, On Wednesday 
she played Pauline, in The Lady of Lyons, looking bewitchingly beautiful and playing with 
winsome grace and with great power, and Mr. Bragginton made a good Damas. On Thursday 
tho lady’s assumption was Rosalind, in As You Like It, and she was even more successful as 
Shakespeare's heroine than in Bulwer’s. Last night she played Juliet, and was applauded to the 
echo,—Liverpool Lantern, 
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MR. JAMES GARDEN 


AND 


MISS MARSTON LEIGH 
AT LEWIS'S BIJOU THEATRE, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 


‘Mr. Carden was always a good robust actor, with plenty of what we call physique, and 
he is seen at his best in picturesque melodrama and quaint comedy parts. As Bertuccio 
in ‘ The Fool’s Revenge’ we have the airiness of the jester, the bitternessof the wronged 
husband, the affection of the father for the one consoling hope of his life (his child), and 
his despair at learning that in thinking to compass his revenge he has probably destroyed 
his daughter. Mr. Carden gives a boldly-drawn outline of these several pictures. 

“In the afterpiece of ‘ Withered Leaves,’ Mr. Carden brings into effective »rominence 
the diverting aplomb which is so essentially a part of the character. Miss Marston Leigh, 
both as Fiordelisa in the drama, and as Lady Conyers in the comedietta, made a most 
agreeable impression. She is refined and dainty and intelligent and prettily sparkling ; 
and she has that sort of rippling humour which keeps the spectator continuously and 
healthily pleased.” 

“On Saturday, at the Bijou, Mr. Carden reappeared in his part of Badger in ‘The 
Streets of New York.’ He is the best Badger we have ever had, and he is as good as ever 
he was in the part. Miss Marston Leigh played the persecuted young lady, and used with 
a most agreeable effect her good qualities of naturalness.” 

* At the Bijou on Saturday night Mr. Carden and Miss Marston Leigh appeared in 
Falconer’s comedy of ‘ Extremes.’ Mr. Carden carried out the intention of the author 
admirably, and made every point tell. As the heroine Miss Marston Leigh played with a 
nice regard to the obligations of fulfilling the purposes of the character, and so confirms the 
previously expressed opinions upon the singular conscientiousness with which she applies 
herself to the analysis of the dramatic materials to which she has to give life.” 

** At the Bijou on Saturday night Mr. Carden and Miss Marston Leigh appeared in ‘ The 
Wife's Secret.’ Mr. Carden’s Sir Walter Amyott may take its place as one of those good, 
substantial, thorough representations which live pleasantly and long in the memory. Mr. 
Carden’s representation is admirably carried out. Miss Marston Leigh’s Lady Eveline is 
a performance full of soul.”"—Australasian, Sept. 3rd, 24th, 17th ; Oct. 10th, 1881. 

‘* Bijou Theatre, ‘The Wife’s Secret.’—This play is one which, when adequately 
represented, is sure to engross the attention and enlist the sympathies of the audience. It 
certainly did so on Saturday night. That Mr. Carden can be impressive without sehemence 
was shown in the utterance of the words, ‘ Still silent? Give me the key,’ and again 
in the tone of his exclamation, ‘ Would thatI were dead!’ The scene in which he tells 
his wife that they must separate was admirably worked up, as was also the whole of the 
scene in the fourth act. The Lady Eveline of Miss Marston Leigh was good. The 
performance was received with great marks of favour and procured for Mr. Carden and Miss 
Marston Leigh the well-deserved compliment of a recall after each act.” 

‘**' The Fool’s Revenge.’—Mr. Carden threw himself into the character of the Court 
Jester with an earnestness and abandon which delighted the audience, who were liberal in 
their applause throughout and recalled him at the end of each act. Miss Marston Leigh 
experienced a most encouraging reception, and soon proved that she was not undeserving 
of it. She has a bright face, a sweet voice, and a winning manner. In the afterpiece, 
‘ Withered Leaves,’ Mr. Carden’s interpretation of the character of Tom Conyers was 
greatly enjoyed by the audience, and the Lady Conyers of Miss Marston Leigh was full 
of archness and vivacity, and served to strengthen her hold upon the public favour.” 

‘«* Extremes.’—As Miss Vavasour, Miss Marston Leigh is the central figure of the comedy, 
and its most attractive character. It is only doing her bare justice to say that she plays 
it charmingly, with a coquetry that is never stagey, an emotion that is free from artifice, 
a naturalness of delivery and an ease and grace of manner from which some of our young 
Colonial actresses might advantageously take a lesson. Mr. Carden had the audience with 
him and received, in company with Miss Leigh, an enthusiastic call.” 

‘‘ There was another great house on Saturday night at the Bijou Theatre. Mr. James 
Carden and Miss Marston Leigh appeared in the comedy ‘ Extremes.’ The performance 
was in every respect highly satisfactory. Both artists have firmly established themselves 
as favourites in Melbourne,”—Sydney Morning Herald, Sept. 12th, 1881, 
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MR. J. H. CLYNDS, 


LEADING ACTOR AND STAGE MANAGER, 


NEW GRECIAN THEATRE. 





“ Dion Boucicault’s great drama, ‘ The Shaughraun,’ was produced at this establishment 
last night with great success, the house being crowded in every part. The most notable 
feature in last night’s performance was the excellent impersonation of Conn, the 
‘Shaughraun,’ by Mr. Clynds, whose return we heartily welcome. In his wonderfully 
humorous and effective delineation, Mr. Clynds displayed a versatility we should scarcely 
have credited him with. From Malvolio (‘ Twelfth Night’) to Conn is a long step, but we 
have seen Mr. Clynds in no partin which he has not shown himself an actor of sterling 
ability, and his Conn is quite as good in its way as his Malvolio. Compared with some 
so-called ‘stars,’ Mr. Clynds is as superior as cheese, as an edible, is to chalk, and we 
congratulate the management on having secured so good a leader of the company.”— 
Birmingham Daily Gazette, November 6th, 1877. 


“ Last night, the performances at the Theatre Royal were under the patronage of the 
burghal authorities. The house was crowded in every part, the dress circle being occupied 
by the Provost, the Sheriff, the Magistrates, and the Town Council of Dumfries. Lord 
Lytton’s famous play, ‘ Richelieu,’ formed the chief attraction. As the Cardinal, Mr. J. 
H. Clynds was perfection, and, indeed, his rendering of this difficult character may be said 


to rival his performance of Hamlet, in which he is equalled by few living tragedians.”— 
Dumfries Herald, February 21st, 1877. 


* All playgoers should see J. H. Clynds in his great impersonation of the Watch Dog. 
This announcement is significant and suggestive. It shows that Mr. Morris Abrahams, 
who must be admitted to be a thoroughly competent judge in such matters, believes that, 
in the gentleman named, he has an excellent actor, and also that he naturally endeavours 
to make the most he can of him. Those who know Mr. Clynds will be prepared to accept 
Mr. Abrahams’ high estimate of his talent. We have frequently spoken of his intellectual 
vigour, physical energy, and elocutionary and dramatic ability ; and can bear testimony that 
his gifts and powers have, during the last fortnight, been most effectively employed in 
rendering the réle which is referred to. The Watch Dog is the name given to an individual, 
also called Wily Will, who is the most prominent character in the drama, written by Mr. 
J. Palgrave Simpson, and entitled ‘ The Watch Dog of the Walsinghams.” Mr. Clynds 
played the part with great aptitude. His activity and earnestness wereremarkable. Mr. 
Clynds’ speaking is always distinct and effective. However quick he may be in his move- 
ments and speech, he neither rants nor mumbles, but enunciates every word clearly, and 
pays due regard to point and emphasis. He delighted the audience exceedingly by the way 


in which he feigned being drunk, and evoked loud applause by his spirited style.”—The Era, 
May 18th, 1879. 


“‘ After an absence of more than a year, Mr. Clynds appeared on Monday evening in 
‘ Sweet Revenge,’ a drama containing many of the elements which appeal most popularly 
and powerfully to the playgoer’s heart. As an actor Mr. Clynds displays many and varied 
talents. He is a very versatile player, every character he personates seeming naturally to 
suit his capabilities, whether it be tragedy, comedy, or Irish drama. Wonderfully effective 
in most of the ‘ varying shades of human passion,’ Mr. Clynds is especially strong in 
depicting the pathos of feeling, and at the same time judiciously avoids those quicksands 
and shoals which, in emotional acting, is the ruin of most actors. Both as Ottavio, the 
adventuresome soldier, and as Calderon, the trusted statesman, was Mr. Clynds thoroughly 
successful. He was most enthusiastically received by a crowded house on his appearance 
upon the scene of his former triumphs, which is not to be wondered at, seeing that when 


Mr. Clynds was leading gentleman here no man could have been more popular.” —Greenock 
Telegraph, April 4th, 1877. 


“We have frequently spoken of Mr. Clynds’ wonderful power in tragedy, and we question 
whether there be any tragedian on the British Stage at this moment who possesses, in a 
more eminent degree, those physical and mental qualities which are indispensable requisites 
in any embodiment of the tragic muse. But it is not in tragedy alone that Mr. Clynds 
occupies a distinguished place ; in comedy and melodrama he is hardly less remarkable ; 
his versatility is only less conspicuous than his special excellence, and we doubt not he 
may have a brilliant career before him.”—Dumjfries Standard, March 17th, 1877. 
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MISS WALLIS. 


IN LONDON AND THE PROVINCES FROM JUNE 6th, 1881, TO 
JANUARY 7th, 1882. 


Miss Wallis will terminate in January a brilliantly successful tour, having played to 
enthusiastic and overflowing houses in the principal cities and towns of the United 
Kingdom. Itfpertoire :—Imogen, Juliet, Rosalind, Constance (** Love Chase"), Pauline, 
Beatrice, Ninon, Margaret Elmore, Cleopatra, &c., &c. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PRESS EXTRACTS. 


The Globe, Jane 7.—** Miss Wallis takes a quick hold upon the public.” 

Morning Post, June 7 (Ninon).—* She infused into the part a delicate pathos, an energy 
and fire that moved the audience to enthusiasm,” 

Era, June 11,“ She contrives to thrill her audience.” 

Daily Telegraph, Jane 8.—* Miss Wallis is always to be welcomed back to the metro 
politan stage with a cordial greeting. She plays with increased effect and much additional 
force, and receives ample proof from the audience that her histrionic ability is apprecia- 
tively acknowledged.” 

Daily News, June 7 (Ninon).—* Represented the part with marked success . . . Con- 
spicuously happy in those passages demanding tenderness and pathos.” 

Figaro, Jane 11.—* Her performance is strong, subtle, and full of genuine pathos and 
wer. 

Sunday Times, June 12.—* Miss Wallis takes a strong hold upon the public.” 

Daily News, June 20 (Margaret Elmore).—* In challenging comparison with some of her 
greatest predecessors, this accomplished actress proved thoroughly successful, as was 
evidenced by the loud applause with which her performance was greeted.” 

Court Journal, June 11.—* Miss Wallis played with consummate ability.” 

Fact, June 18,—* Miss Wallis is a tragedienne par sang.” 

Daily Chronicle, June 20 (Margaret Elmore).—* Depicted the character with splendid 
energy. 

Echo, June 22.—“ Miss Wallis carries her audience with her.” 

Sunday Times, June 26 (Margaret Elmore).—** Her performance may count among her 
greatest triumphs.” 

Observer, June 26 (Juliet).—‘“It is impossible not to be impressed with the graceful 
poetic picture. . . . Her intensity becomes irresistible in its effect upon the auditor.” 

Sunday Times, July 3.—** Miss Wallis has given proof what high service she is capable of 
rendering to the London stage. Her Juliet has remarkable variety, revealing in her gifts 
almost opposite in character. She introduced some new and strikingly ingenious-touches, 
and the whole was full of idea.” 

Critic.—* Miss Wallis is one of our best actresses, and her very name is enough to bring 
back the money which the Olympic has lost lately. She is pretty, talented, and safe to 
draw in her favourite parts.” 

Daily Chronicle, July 2 (Rosalind).—“ Miss Wallis’s Rosalind has the freshness of youth. 
It is arch, piquant, often fascinating, and throughout easy and natural. . . . The fall 
of the curtain was here followed by two enthusiastic recalls.” 

Dublin Evening Telegraph, Sept. 18 (Juliet).—** No living actress could have sustained 
the part with more exquisite sweetness and grace. There was an overflowing house.” 

Freeman's Journal, Sept. 13 (Juliet)—‘ There was a very large audience. . . Well 
deserved all the applause she received. Into the love passage she throws a fervent tender- 
ness, a deep and passionate fondness such as few actresses have ever surpassed.” 

Irish Times, Sept 13.—* The house was extremely well filled. Miss Wallis displayed a 
complete mastery of Shakespeare’s meaning.” 

Manchester Examiner, July 28 (Beatrice).—*‘ Miss Wallis’s Beatrice is one of her prettiest 
and most perfect impersonations.” — 

Sporting Chronicle, July 29 (Beatrice).—“ Miss Wallis was simply grand—fairly took the 
house by storm.” 

Manchester Courier, July 28 (Beatrice).—* It was a positive intellectual treat to listen to 
Miss Wallis.” 

Manchester Guardian, July 28.—‘‘ Miss Wallis as Beatrice transcended her former efforts 
in the part, and confirmed the opinion we have before expressed that she has now no rival 
as a Shakespearian actress on the English stage.” 
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MISS WALLIS. 


PRESS NOTICES (Continued). 


Daily Mail, Nov. 9 (Imogen).—** An ovation was accorded her by a house inconveniently 
crowded. Her Imogen is a beautiful performance, ful) of sweetness, dignity, and tragic 
power.” 

Daily Gazette, Noy. 9.—* Imogen is one of her greatest parts.” 

Birmingham Daily Post, Nov. 9 (Imogen).—* The public are not a little indebted to Miss 
Wallis for the revival of ‘Cymbeline.’ The version employed was an adaptation by that 
lady in which the original text is but little mutilated, and the drama is brought within 
reasonable compass. Miss Wallis’s interpretation of Imogen is at dnce powerful and 
refined, and marked by considerable originality. The performance afforded considerable 
gratification to a very large audience.” 

Yorkshire Post, Nov. 15.—* Miss Wallis may claim to be the best Juliet now upon the 
stage. 


ty 
Leeds Daily News, Nov. 16 * Was received by a large audience with entire satisfaction.” 
I 


ds Express, Nov. 17 (Juliet). In the tomb scene her powerful and pathetic acting 

caused a tension on the feelings of the audience so strong that as she plunged the dagger 
into her side a loud and startled Oh ! echoed from the pit, and, breaking the spell upon the 
audience, invoked a responsive sigh from many.” 

Leeds Daily News, Nov. 19 (Ninon).—* Added another to the triumphs she has achieved 
at the Grand. She acted magnific« ntly.” 

L ds Daily Neu ‘, Nov. 17 “We may sale ly Say that Miss Wallis is pe rhaps the most 
1* rfect Juliet of the present day.” 


Manchester Examiner, Nov. 24.—-“ Little known to the latter day people as is the 
character of Imogen, it may be said that Miss Wallis’s performance last night must have 
seemed to many like the discovery of a bright constellation in a strange sky. . . . In 
making her version of one of the most difficult of Shakespeare's pieces to place on the 
stage, it must be admitted Miss Wallis knew what she was about. Her rendering of the 
role of Imogen is exquisitely fine.” 


Vanchester Guardian, Nov. 25 (Rosalind),—“ Each successive time she appears before us 
in the part it is only to score a greater triumph than before.” 


Examiner, Nov, 23 (Juliet).—** Her voice and looks all conspired to impress one that she 


has scored a triumph in harmonising her idea of the happy, eager, heedless juvenility of 
the heroine with the tragic element.” 


Sporting Chronicle, Nov, 24.—* Her Juliet will compare favourably with the most illus- 
trious of our generation. She lives in her art, and, without depending on statuesque 
poses, is always graceful. Her last acts were magnificent.” 

Guardian, Noy. 22 (Constance),—‘* Miss Wallis’s Constance is quite distinct from her 
Beatrice, as it should be. It had just that touch of what, to use perhaps rather too strong 
a word, we may call hoydenishness. There was still as it were the scent of the 
hayfield lingering amid the refinement of town. Despite the counter-attractions 
of Mr. Irving at the Prince’s, there was a remarkably fine house.” 

Guardian, Nov, 23 (Juliet).—** Her Juliet has a youthful charm of its own. She holds 
her audience spellbound in each succeeding scene.” 

Evening News, Nov. 23 (Constance).— Miss Wallis’s popularity is so firmly established 
that even last night, when rival attractions were so strong, she brought a very full house, 
. « She entered into the character with a graceful abandon and charming vivacity that 
carried her audience with it, and demonstrated beyond question her abilities in the walks 
of high comedy.” 

Courier, Noy. 23 (Juliet).—‘“‘ A very goodly audience greeted Miss Wallis very warmly. 
Rarely have playgoers had an opportunity of witnessing Shakespeare's Juliet rendered 
with such captivating fidelity. In the severer scenes she rivets the attention of the 
audience, and in the lighter she is bright and refreshing.” 

Evening News, Nov. 23.—“ A large and appreciative audience testified by their hearty 
plaudits to the efficieticy of the company.” 

Manchester Weekly Paper, Nov. 26.—* Miss Wallis has had crowded houses every evening 
this week, notwithstanding the great attractions at the Prince’s with Mr. Irving and 
company. Indeed so large have been her audiences that on two or three nights people 
were turned away from the doors. The ‘ Cymbeline’ nights were especially good.” 
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MISS WALLIS, 


PRESS NOTICES (Continued). 


Dublin Freeman’s Journal, Sept. 14 (Beatrice).—‘“ A very full house welcomed Miss 
Wallis. . . . Her Beatrice is the best interpretation of the part that for a great many 
years has been given in Dublin.” 

Daily Express, Sept. 14 (Beatrice).—‘ The grace and elegance of her demeanour were 
quite charming.” . 

Irish Times, Sept. 16 (Ninon).—*“ It is an emphatic proof of her genius that she raises 
the part, and with the part the play, into extraordinary prominence. . . . The theatre 
was quite crowded.” 

Irish Times, Sept. 17 (Imogen).—* A large audience attended when ‘ Cymbeline’ was 
presented last night. Miss Wallis’s Imogen formed altogether a picture equally tender 
and affecting.”’ 

Freeman’s Journal, Sept. 17 (Imogen).—“ She is graceful, thoughtful, and above all 
poetical.” 

Sport, Sept. 17.—** Miss Wallis has been drawing crowds to the South King Street house 
(Gaiety).” 

Irish Times, Sept. 20 (Pauline).—* The presence of a very full house doubtless inspired 
Miss Wallis to fresh efforts ; never was each point of this character so vividly represented 

powerful yet natural.” 

Freeman's Journal, Sept. 20.—* . . A numerous audience. . . Miss Wallis’s Pauline 
is the best that has been presented for many years, full of unaffected grace and sweetness.” 

Daily Express, Sept 21.—“ Again a very large audience.” 

Freeman's Journal, Sept. 21.—“* Her Beatrice and Rosalind will live long in the memories 
of those who witnessed these ideal perfomances.” 

Trish Times (Ross Neil’s play), Sept. 24.—‘* The piece was listened to with the greatest 
attention by a crowded house.” 

Belfast News Letter, Sept. 28 (Beatrice).—* The character of Beatrice as played by Miss 
Wallis is of the rarest consistency and beauty.” 

Northern Whig, Sept. 27 (Juliet)—“ Nothing can exceed the grace and finish of her 
impersonation.” 

News Letter, Sept. 29 (Margaret Elmore).—‘It is very seldom that such a height of 
pathos is reached by any artist on the stage.” 

News Letter, Sept. 26.—‘*In the interpretation of Shakespearian characters she has 
proved herself without an equal.” 

Vorning News, Sept. 27 (Juliet).—* Miss Wallis is simply captivating.” 

Belfast Evening Telegraph, Sept. 27.—** Miss Wallis has no superior on the British stage. 
Possessing a charming presence, she looks in face and form Shakespeare’s very ideal.” 

The Scotsman, Oct. 11 (Juliet).—* The reception accorded to the popular tragedienne 
was hearty, even to enthusiasm. At the end of the piece applause gave place to ringing 
cheers. While Miss Wallis has gained in stage experience she has maintained her tragic 
power, and has lost nothing of the freshness, the graceful naturalness, which from the first 
lent such a charm to her acting.” 

Courant, Oct. 11 (Juliet).—“* The pretty childishness of her manner was very effective ; 
in the latter scenes it was impossible not to feel moved by the passion which the actress 
threw into voice and gesture. . . . The house was very well filled.” 

Edinburgh Courant, Oct, 17 (Ninon).—* The very large house testified their appreciation by 
vociferous applause. Her personation of Nincn is one of her greatest triumphs.” 

Edinburgh Evening News, Oct, 22 (Constance).—‘“ She played with even unusual fire and 
brilliancy. The popularity of Miss Wallis was constantly testified to by the applause 
throughout the evening, and especially at the close, when she received quite an ovation 
from an extremely crowded audience.” 

Sheffield Independent, Oct. 25.—“ Her splendid acting captivated an immense audience, 
and the applause was frequent, loud, and spontaneous.” 

Shefield Telegraph, Oct. 29.—-** Her powers are at present unsurpassed if equalled on the 
English stage.” 

Birmingham Daily Gazette, Noy. 1 (Juliet).—*“ It was characterised by girlish grace and 
exquisite spontaneity.” 

Daily Post, Nov. 1 (Juliet).—*“ Juliet was one of her early successes, and in freshness 
and effect has remained unspoiled. Her naturalness, artlossness, and simplicity won 
great applause from a crowded and appreciative audience.” 
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NOTICE TO MANAGERS. 
Rose RT WALTERS’S DRAMATIC PIECES, 
Comprising 
Original Dramas, Adaptations, Comedies, and Farces, 
performed at the Theatres Royal 
DRURY LANE, 
PRINCESS’S, 
ST. JAMES’S, 
OLYMPIC, 
GLOBE, 
COURT, 
HOLBORN, 
SURREY, 
&e., &c., 
Under the nom de plume of 
“GEORGE ROBERTS,” 
Are on the list of the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 


Kor copies of “Lady Audley’s Secret” and “Ship Ahoy,” apply +o the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, and for acting versions of other pieces to Mr. 
Frencu, 89, Strand. 


Miss ADA FELLOWES. 
“THE ENGAGEMENT OF MISS ADA FELLOWES 
“AT THEATRE ROYAL, CROYDON, 
* proving a success, our energetic lessee wisely secured her for another week, during which 
she has appeared as Juliet, Pauline, and Desdemona, and has been loudly applauded in 
her several impersonations.” —The Era, December 19th, 1880. 


‘Miss Ada Fellowes, a young actress of great talent and handsome appearance, played 
Nelly Armroyd with a power and pathos that carried her audience with her from the 
beginning to the end of the performance ; especially in the last act, when kneeling at her 
husband's feet she implores his pity and forgiveness with heartbroken sobs and tears, and 
there were few dry eyes in the house as the.curtain fell upon poor Nelly’s death.”—Deal 
Mereury, November 19th, 1881. 


“ The Nelly of Miss Ada Fellowes was an artistic triumph. This young lady has all the 
requisites of a great actress, a clear flexible voice, beautiful figure, most expressive features, 
and a marvellous power of simulating, or, we should rather say, feeling emotion. In the 
cottage the struggle between love and duty was well depicted. In the second act her wild 
shriek and fall, as she unexpectedly beheld her husband, roused her audience to enthusiasm ; 
but for the last act was reserved her most telling effect. The tears which ran down her 
cheeks were real tears, and her voice was choked with sobs. At one moment clinging to 
her husband in frenzied entreaty, then sinking at his feet, and at length, as she seemed to 
comprehend how impossible it was for him to forgive the great wrong she had done him, 
rising and turning away with trembling steps which refused to support her from the scene, 
till with a low faint cry she fell into the arms extended to receive her, with the touching 
words, ‘I need rest,—-a long, long rest.’ ’—Deal Chronicle, November 19th, 1881. 


“ Tt is impossible to speak too highly of this young lady’s powers as an elocutionist..... 
Her style of acting is graceful, dignified, and natural...... In the passionate scenes her 
outbursts of fervid, heart-stirring emotion took the sympathies of the audience as it were 
by storm.”—Colchester Chronicle, September 24th, 1880. 

Permanent Address—4, Roderick Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 
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Miss GEN EVIEVE WARD. 
Permanent Address (for letters only)— 
Care of Aug. F. Cox, Esq., Solicitor, 
14, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
MiIS8s ELINOR LOVEDAY. 
All k tters to be addre SSt d, , 


H. J. Lovepay, Lyceum Theatre. 


R 


le 
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ALL LETTERS 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO 
18, CLIFTON GARDENS, 


LONDON, W. 


\ ISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ (Mrs. J. Nelson) 
4 CONTINUES TO PREPARE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN FOR THE STAGE. 
Lessons in Elocution, Singing, Dancing, &c. At liberty for Special Engagements, Matinees, &c. 
Monthly Public Performances for Pupils attaining proficiency. 
Address (letters only ), 32, Beaufort Street, Chelsea. 


and 
M R. J. -. BUBN ST T, 
AMERICA, (in) 
d “JO” and “COLONEL.” 
} Great Success. 


M i S 8 JENNIE LE E 


Miss FANNY JOSEPHS. 9 


Rad er 


Address all letters to 


Messrs. BLackMore and W, H. Grirrirns. 


. M I 8 8 2 ££ 2-2 BRUC E, 
IM op THE HAYMARKET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, GAIRTY, OLYMPIC, 
| CRITERION, AND ADELPHI THEATRES. ; 


Address all letters as per advertisement in front page of The Era. 
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ON TOUR, SPRING AND AUTUMN, 


Address all communications to Mr, Richard Edgar, 94, Manchester Road, Southport. 


MiSs§ SOPHIE LARKIN 
All letters to be addressed, 


34, Bridge Avenue, Hammersmith. 


FROM LAND’S END TO JOHN O'GROAT'S. 


Miss MAGGIE MORTON, 
THE YOUNGEST MANAGERESS IN THE WORLD, 


has finished her truly marvellous fit-up tour throughout Great Britain and Ireland within three 
years with her COMEDIE-ANGLAISE COMPANY. 


An American paper says :—“ Her extraordinary business tact proves that Miss Morton must 
be an American lady. But were I to insinuate that her success is culminated by the fact that 
the provincials are quick to find with extreme youth and beauty a rich voice to express the 
passion, fire, feeling, force, and genius she possesses—she makes some ‘famous’ competitors 
appear like ‘ drilled antomatons’—I should incur the cynical smiles of the professional press who 
have not ‘discovered’ her passing through the conventional ‘ ropes.’ ”’ 


Permanent address—The Manor, Wallop, Stockbridge, Hants. 


ELOCUTION AND THE STAGE. 


Mrs. CHIPPENDALE, 2, Woburn Place, Russell Square, gives Lessons to Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, Reciters, Students for the Stage, and all Ladies and Gentle- 
men desirous of being thoroughly engrafted in every rudiment of Elocution and the 
Dramatic Art. 
Terms on application to Mrs. Curprenpaue, 2, Wopurn Prace, Russeit Square, W.C. 





- 

THE NEVILLE DRAMATIC PRIVATE SCHOOL. 
Patrons :—H. Irving, Esq. ; Dion Boucicault, Esq. ; J. Hollingshead, Esq. ; C. Wyndham, Esq. ; 
H. Neville, Esq. ; H. J. Byron, Esq. ; and Wilson Barrett, Esq. 

Private Lessons. Public Performances. Pupils attaining efficiency assisted in obtaining 
engagements. 

Stamp for Prospectus to G. NeviLiz, Olympic Theatre ; or, 5, Regent’s Park Terrace, N.W. 








ENGLISHS DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
AGENCY, 
MESSRS. BLACKMORE, 
11, GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN THEATRICAL STAR 
AGENCY. 


Established 1863, under the Original and present Management of 
Mr. E. MAURIN, Contributor to the Press, 
13, ARUNDEL STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W., AND 9, RUE DE 
HANOVRE, PARIS. 
Branch Offices in Milan, Madrid, and in the central Cities of the World. 
First-class Professionals or entire Troupes only need apply. 
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witees MA U D MILTON, 


Specially engaged by Witson Barnett, Esq., to play 


BESS 
in “ Lights o’ London” on Tour. 
Permanent town address, 35, Keppel Street, Russell Square. 


\ Is 8 ',T Av kk BS T EMPL EB, 
j LEADING BUSINESS, 
Late of the New Princess's Theatre, London ; Messrs, Charles Reade and Harry Jackson's 
Company, &c., &e. 
ENGAGED BY JAMES BUCHANAN, ESQ., FOR TOUR, 
“ Josephs,” “ Never Too Late to Mend,” Press extracts of the highest class. 


M RS. CHARLES DILLON 


(née Della M: rtime 1}, 
having appeared at all the principal Provincial Theatres with her husband, the late Charles 
Dillon, as Portia, Lady Macbeth, Beatrice, &c., with the greatest success, is now prepared to 
accept engayements. 
Permanent address, 80, Oxford Road, All Saints’, Manchester, 


Mi8s EUGENIE EDWARDS, 
CHAMBERMAIDS AND INGENUES, PRINCIPAL BURLESQUE, 
PRINCIPAL SOPRANO. 


Address—Royal Princess's Theatre, W. 


Miss MINNIE MOLYNEUX 
(late Minnie Harford) 
AT LIBERTY FOR AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. LEAD, JUVENILE LEAD, 


AND COMEDY. 
Address, Messrs, BLACKMORE, or see The Era weekly. 


Miss i Sewtisa teas, 

4 OPERA, OPERA BOUFFE, COMEDY, 

of the 
GLOBE, STRAND, AND ALHAMBRA THEATRES, 
For address see The Era weekly. 

[2° A M Y ’SPaAaA1-3828 SB GCG 
(of the Olympic Theatre), just terminated a successful tour of the principal Provincial 
Towns as Delilah (her original character), Princess Elizabeth (“’T'wixt Axe and Crown’), Lady 
Gay Spanker (“ London Assurance”), and other leading characters, Fact says :—“ Very few 
women alive could have acted as Miss Steinberg did last night. She deserves a great future and 
will no doubt attain it.” Glasgow Press says :—“ Miss Amy Steinberg is one of the most 


accomplished of our modern actresses.” Permanent address, 25, Petherton Road, Highbury New 
Park, N. 


i=. MELINODA a + 
“i THE CHARMING BURLESQUE ACTRESS, VOCALIST, AND DANCER. 
Having concluded another very successful tour at all the principal Halls through England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, specially engaged by H. Day, Esq., to sustain the part of Prince Poppet, 
with his Burlesque and Speciality Company. 
Permanent Address—82, Howard Street, Sheffield. 
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MtSss MARGUERITA DE WYNDALE. 
; PRINCIPAL CONTRALTO., 
OPERA BOUFFE. 
For address, see The Era, weekly. 


CHAMBERMAIDS, INGENUES, BURLESQUE. 
\ I 8 § bX A&A hb OG S H I E L, 
J the truly successful versatile young Pupil of Walter Lacy, Esq., and Miss Maggie Morton 
(the youngest Manageress in the World). ‘Twenty-one Months on Tour with “ La-Comédie 
Anglaise’ Company as Adrienne Lecouvreur, Lady Audley, Jo, Sam Willoughby, Peach- 
blossom, Cornelia, Carlyle, Seveglia de Franchi, &c., throughout England, Ireland, Scotland, 
\merica to follow. Address, Messrs. BLACKMORE. 


M IS8-.S5 FAN NI E LAUBI, 
I OF THEATRES ROYAL COVENT GARDEN AND DRURY LANE, 
Now engaged at Eden Theatre, Brussels, until March, 1882. 
“ Miss Fannie Lauri is without doubt the prettiest, daintiest, and smartest Premiere Danseuse 
it has been our lot to see on these boards ; her brilliantly-executed solos and charming poses being 
full of grace and beauty.”—T7he Era, April 30, 1881. 


N R. WILLIAM SBAPRPaA UR PD, 
Address, 
10, St. Stephen’s Avenue, Shepherd's Bush, 
or, 
Messrs, BLackmore, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 


\ R. -y G. WARREN 
+ (late of Mr. Chas. Wyndham’s “ Cat’? Company and Criterion Theatre, also of Theatres 
Royal Cape Town, Plymouth, and Olympic, “ Duchess” and “ Angot’’ Companies, &c., &c.) 

\t liberty for a few weeks for Eccentric aud Light Comedy, or Principal Baritone in Opera Bouffe. 
Letters to be addressed, 174, Wardour Street, W. 


M ® FRAN K STEPHENSON, 
- LIGHT COMEDY, HEAVIES, AND CHARACTER IRISHMEN, 
FRENCHMEN, GERMANS, YANKEES, JEWS, &c. 
Permanent Address—27, St. Leonard’s Street, Eccleston Square, S.W., 
Or Messrs. BLACKMORE, 


A CARD. 
M B- ED WAR D GaAs OE A, 
MANCHESTER, 

The recognised Caterer, will be pleased at all times to receive applications 
for engagements from Artistes of reputation only. Vacancies at all times for 

Startling Novelties and Specialities, for which liberal terms will be paid. 


Address—Mr. Epwarp Garcia, 


. 


The Gaiety Theatres, Manchester, England, 
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L (a2 2 ee NELLY nO FW £ EF; 
ORIGINAL GASPARD 
IN CHILDREN’S “CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE.” 
The principal honours of the evening, however, were carried off by Miss Nelly Howitt, as 
Gaspard. We have already had a taste of this juvenile artist’s quality, having seen her in 
such parts as Jo, Willie Carlyle, Little Nell, Prince Arthur, &c., but we were not prepared 


for such a display of true dramatic power on the part of one so young. Her impersona- 


tion of the old miser, especially at the end of the second act, was truly wonderful, and rouse d 
the enthusiasm of the audience to the highest pitch, the curtain descending amidst ringing 
cheers, such as have but rarely been heard within the walls of the Gaiety, and which only sub 
sided after the infant prodigy had appeared thrice to bow her acknowledgments.—7Zhe Era. 

The impersonation of Gaspard, the miser, by Miss Nelly Howitt, a little girl who can 
scarcely be more than ten years of age, was remarkable and possessed great histrionic ability. 
Scotsman, 

Miss Nelly Howitt’s Gaspard too was a wonderfully dressed part, and the small mite 
looked and played the part to perfection. — London Sportsman. 

The most striking performance of the evening was little Miss Nelly Howitt’s Gaspard. In 
the opening scene we have all the grim humour of the miser, and in the castle scene, with its 
tragic ending, the little girl gave a surprisingly vivid rendering of the part, and at the close of 
the act she was honoured with a double recall. —Glasy w Herald. 

Mr. Bernard has discovered a new tragedicnne in little Nelly Howitt, the child actress, who 
plays the réle of Gaspard. The force of Miss Howitt, and the insight she seems to possess 
into the character of the miscr, are fairly astounding.— Baillie. 

Miss Nelly Howitt, a very clever little girl, sustained the difficult part of Gaspard ; this 
was the most remarkable feature inthe whole performance. The peculiar contortions of the face 
of the miser when he found that he was discovered counting the gold in the old chateau was 
cleverly brought out, and the limping gait of the old man was magnificently depicted by this 
mite. At the close of the scene the applause was tremendous, and she was twice called before 
the cul tain. Bradford Chronicle, 


At liberty, with or without specially arranged Company. Permanent address—267, New 
Kent Koad, 8.E. 


Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d¢.—Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, Strand. 


POEMS FOR RECITATION. 


BY JOSEPH VEREY. 


“Though Mr. Verey had never written and were never to write another line, this little 
volume would of itself suffice to establish his right to the enviable title of ‘poet.’ If 
passion tender and true, graceful sentiment, an imagination rich in picturesque metaphor, and 
perfect command of tuneful numbers may avail to make a poet, he is assuredly one, for all these 
gifts are his in brilliant affluence.”— Morning Post. 


Mr. STEPHEN Massett, the celebrated American Lecturer, is now reading these poems 
throughout the United States. 


PAINTING ROOMS, NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, BISHOPSGATE. 
MR. RICHARD DOUGLASS, Scenic Artist, 
Is prepared to accept Contracts (Large and Small) upon reasonable terms. Information and 
Estimates requisite for Stocking New Theatres. Scenery for Amateur Performances kept in 
stock or painted to order. Panoramas, complete or separate Views, &c. 
Address as above. 


“ LA-DLDA.” 


Ze. BV. PAGE, 
SONG WRITER, 
45, Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. 
“GOODNESS GRACIOUS!” 
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M R. a DpwWtIisSN s» Oo @ FP Sa 
ON TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ENGLAND NEXT MAY. 
All business communications to be addressed to 


W. E. MiILuer, 


* 


| Prince of Wales’s Royal Theatre, London. 

M ®- CHARLES COLLET TB, 
* On Tour with F. C, Burnanp’s successful Comedy 

“THE COLONEL,” 
by special arrangement with Mr. Epcar Brucr, Lessee and Manager of the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, London, 
COLONEL WOOTHWEELL W. WOODD, Mr. CHARLES COLLETTE. 
For Route, see Companies page, The Era. 
All business communications to H. E. Marston, Acting Manager and Treasurer en route, or 


W. H. Grirritus, Sole London Agent, 30, Tavistock Street. 


M R. GEORGE WASBD EB, 


AS 


the a te 


CLEMENT HUNTINGFORD 


IN 


ee 


“THE WORLD,” 

. ON TOUR, 

M B- nA Be S 1h COE & Ge, 
STAGE MANAGER, PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 


And by arrangement with Witson Barrett, Esq., as 


LARRY O’PHESEY, IN “ YOUTH,” 
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And for the Christmas Pantomime, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
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COMPANTES. 


THE ROYAL PRINCESS’'S THEATRE, LONDON, 
THE GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS. 
THE GRAND ASSEMBLY ROOMS, LEEDS. 
THE THEATRE ROYAL, HULL. 


Company A.—“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW,” “ PROOF,” AND “NO ESCAPE,” 


Company B.—“ THE LIGHTS O° LONDON,’ 
Company C.—* THE LIGHTS O° LONDON,” 
Company D.—“ THE LIGHTS O° LONDON,” 


Address, Princess's Theatre, London, W. 


MP LLE. BEATRICE’S COMPANY. 


Under the management of 
MR. FRANK HARVEY. 
Thirteenth Year of Tour. 
REPERTOIRE. 


MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
JOHN JASPER’S WIFE. 


THE WORKMAN. 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE MOTHER, THE WIFE'S VICTORY. 
THE LOVE THAT LASTS, MARY STUART. 
FROU-FROU, BROKEN TIES. 


LOVE AND HONOUR, WOMAN WRONGED BY WOMAN, 
OUR FRIENDS. BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, LONDON, 
January 14, 1882. 


THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
TO FOLLOW. 


Joseru D. McLaren, Acting Manager, 106, St. Paul’s Road, N.W. 


T' HW £E 
ON TOUR IN AMERICA, 
WILL RETURN TO ENGLAND IN JUNE, 


All communications to their Manager, 


Mr. FE. H, Warren-Waicnt, 932, roadway, New York, U.S.A. 
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A Fes 2D Rew MI a.a 8’ 
“CRUTCH AND TOOTHPICK” AND “MOTHER-IN-LAW” COMPANY, 


With the enormously successful Burlesques, 


’ “Cruel Carmen,” “ Corsican Brothers,” and “ Babes in the Wood,” 
In which the celebrated WALTON FAMILY introduce their Original Specialities, 
‘ The Brightest, Smartest, and Most Refined Entertainment Travelling. 


Three hours’ incessant laughter, 


M R. E. i, WARREN-WRIGHT 
IS AT ALL TIMES READY TO NEGOTIATE WITH FIRST-CLASS 
STARS AND ATTRACTIONS DESIROUS OF PLAYING 
THIS COUNTRY OR THE UNITED STATES. 

WILL RETURN TO ENGLAND IN JUNE. 

English address, 7 


American address, 932, Broadway, New York City. 


, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


MB: LESTER COLLINGWOOD, 
THEATRE ROYAL, SUNDERLAND, CHRISTMAS 1881-82, IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH MR. ALEX. CROOKSHANK, FOR THE PRODUCTION OF GRAND 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 

Concluded highly successful engagement as Guy Devereux, “Crutch and Toothpick,” Dec. 10th. 
“Mr. Lester Collingwood as Guy Devereux was simply perfect.” —Shields Gazette, Sept. 6. 

“Mr, Lester Collingwood made a decided hit in the character of Guy Devereux.”—T7he Era, 

August 13. 

“Mr. Lester Collingwood as Guy Devereux had a splendid reception.” —Middlesboro’ Exchange, 

Sept. 26, 

“Mr. Lester Collingwood is an able exponent of the part of tuy Devereux.” —TZh Era, Sept. 17. 
> S28 2B Fe FT 


For address see The Era weekly. 
M R. 
HEAVY LEAD. 


Concluded Nine Months’ Engagement with Water Bentiey, Esq., Dec, 10, 1881. 
Re-engaged for his English Tour commencing April 10, 1882. 
As RASHLEIGH at the Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow. 

“ One of the best-played parts in the drama was Rashleigh. The representative is Mr. 
Bassett Roe, a young actor for whom we predict a brilliant career.”— The Era, Oct. 22, 1881. 
As BEAUSEANT at the Ulster Hall, Belfast. 

‘** Especially was the Beauseant of Mr. Bassett Roe worthy of high commendation. This 
most intelligent young actor never forgot for a moment the requirements of the part, and 
his by-play was most suggestive, without ever being profuse or in bad taste.” —The_Belfast 
Morning News Letter, Sept. 15, 1881. 


Agents, Messrs. Buackmone. Permanent address, 2, Belgrave Terrace, Spring Bank, Hull, 
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M R. E. i. . ee oe a 


Permanent address, care of Miss E. Farren, Gaiety Theatre, London. 


FIRST OLD MEN, HEAVIES, AND CHARACTER BUSINESS. 
M R. ALBERT CLA RK E 


For address, see The Era, weekly. 
M &- a2 a Ba FT [7 A BB Fs 
Pupil of 
MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ, 
Requires Engagement, Character and Old Men, 
Permanent address, 19, Union Road, Tufnell Park, London, N. 


JOHNSTON E'S TOUR, 1882. 


“LANDLAW,” 


M*: OWEN 
“RESCUED,” 
“OVOCA,” &e., &e. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC COMPANY, 
Address, en route, Mr, CLARENCE Manoan, Acting Manager. 


THE ONLY AND ORIGINAL 
KK MILE G$IrIRBeBA BRB OD SB, 


EMILE, KATE, and JOSEPH, 


Specially Engaged by NATALI GUILLAUME for a 
STARRING TOUR THROUGH ALL THE PRINCIPAL PLACES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Greatest hit ever known in South America. 
Due notice will be given of our return. 
For address, see The Era, weekly. 


All letters to the above, care of Rostnsky, 1, Rue Baudin, Paris. 


GK zA4SaLES LAU RI, JUN., 
THE ONLY TRUE ANIMAL IMPERSONATOR. 
THREE YEARS AT COVENT GARDEN. 
FOUR YEARS AT DRURY LANE. 


Specially engaged to play FRIDAY by A. Hannis, Esq., of Drury Lane Theatre, by 
arrangement with Messrs. A. and 8. Garr1, to whom C, Lavni, jun., is engaged for Three 
Years longer, making an engagement of Six Years with Messrs. A. and S. Gartt. 


EDEN THEATRE, BRUSSELS, TEN MONTHS. 


Great success of “ Puss,” ‘‘ Puss,” “ Puss,” played before 10,000 spectators at the Féte 
Populaire au Bois de la Cambre, August 22nd, 1881. Return Ist of March. 


Director Company. ‘“ Poor Puss,” 
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MR. FRAN K BATIL EOF 
J FIFTH TOUR 
COMMENCES IN MARCH, 1882. 


Address all communications, 


H. Cecit Beryt, Royal Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow. 


MR. HENRY DANTON 


WILL SHORTLY REPRODUCE HIS SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENT OF 
MIMICRY, MUSIC, AND VENTRILOQUISM, 
Entitled 
MOMENTS OF MIRTH. 


Revised and partly rewritten and embellished with new and appropriate songs, humorous sketches 
of character, and laughable ventriloquial effects. 


Terms, Share or Certainty. 


“ Praise can be given for the excellence of his disguises and the rapidity with which they were 
assumed, Each character was furnished with an appropriate song.” —T7he Era. 


M &- CHARLES MAJILTON’S 
~ CELEBRATED COMPANY, 
“THE GAY CITY.” 
BY GEORGE R, SIMS. 
ENORMOUS SUCCESS. 
RPS 4s GRASRSVIL&S, 
THE POPULAR MONOLOGUE ENTERTAINER, 
Now on tour of the principal cities and towns of England with his Unique Mélange of Varieties, 
THE MUSICAL MASQUERADE, 
Eleventh year of uninterrupted success, having appeared in all the leading Halls of London and 
Provinces, including the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; the Agricultural Hall; the Aquariums, 
Westminster, Brighton, Scarboro’, and Yarmouth ; the Botanical Gardens, Glasgow ; Hengler’s 
Cirque, Newcastle ; the Exchange Rooms, Birmingham ; 
AND AT BEAUFORT HOUSE, 
Under the Patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and the élite of Society. 
Revised and Re-embellished Programme for this Season. 
For vacant dates and terms please address Mr. ALrrED Maurice, Business Manager, 
177, Cleveland Street, W. 


M ®: GEORGE CGC A PR Be; 
' AUTHOR OF 

Turtle Doves, Bears not Beasts, Elma, Woggles’s Waxworks, Sublime and Beautiful, Crotchets, 
Cousin Frank, The Latest Aladdin (Burlesque), Robin Hood (Burlesque), Robinson Crusoe 
(Pantomime), Blue Beard (Pantomime), and 


“OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT !” 
A New and Original Farcical Absurdity in Three Acts. 
All Titles, Situations, and Effects duly registered and protected, 


Por Address see Era, 
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ABERDEEN. SOLE LESSEE, DUNDEE. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. M‘FARLAND. Theatre Royal. 


First-class Operatic & Dramatic ‘irst-class Operatic & Dramatic 
Companies, complete in them- All letters to Dundee. Companies, complete in them- 


selves, received throughout the General Manager, selves, received throughout the 
year. A} ply carly for racant dates, Mr. Hopes. year. Apply early for vacant dates. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
BOOTH’S THEATRE, Booth Street. 
STAR THEATRE, Church Street. 
SoLe LessRE AND MAMNAGER ........cc000 sosscssessevees J. BOOTH. 
| OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Visited by all the First-class Travelling Companies, 


Address—J. BOOTH. 


BRIGHTON.—THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA 
HOUSE. 


PROPRIETRESS AND MANAGER.............. .Mrs. H. NYE CHART. 


Open all the year round (with a slight Summer recess) with Comedy, Opera, Opera Bouffe, 
Burlesque, and Tragedy. Every evening at Seven. 
Norice.—On Christmas-eve, Saturday, Dec, 24, will be produced, under the Sole Management 
of Mrs. Nye Chart, the Grand Christmas Pantomime entitled 
DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, 


Every Evening at Seven. 


; i Orchestra Stalls, 5s-; Dress Circle, 4s.; Pit Stalls (bonnets allowed), 3s. ; Boxes, 2s. 6d. ; 
r Pit, 1s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. 
Second Price.—Orchestra Stalls, 3s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Pit Stalls, 2s. ; Boxes, 1s, Gd, ; 
Pit, 1s. 


BRADFORD.—THEATRE ROYAL. 


THE MOST CHARMING THEATRE FOR SIGHT AND SOUND IN THE PROVINCES. 


ae ps 
a a 


Plays ave mounted in the most superb manner. Scenery, Furniture, 
We Properties, and unequalled Dressing-rooms being the theme of praise from all 


! visitors. All First-rate Travelling Companies appear here. 


] | For terms, address Mrs. C. RICE. 
if JEARY, of the MARKET-PLACE, NORWICH, 


Has given us a first-class display during our visit to the City, having over 1,000 sheets of our 
Posters upon their Private Hoardings, and we have great pleasure in recommending Agents and 
Managers (who intend visiting Norwich) to this Firm. 
MATTHEWS BROTHERS, 
c, C. C, Minstrels. 
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BELFAST.—ULSTER HALL. 


This Hall is admirably adapted for Exhibitions, Concerts, Lectures, and Entertainments of a 
first-class character. It is fitted up with every convenience, and is capable of accommodating 
about 2,000 persons. Grand Organ, built by Hill and Son, of London. There is also a Minor 
Hall attached, capable of accommodating 450. For terms of letting, &c., apply to Secretary, 
Ulster Hall Company > imited), Belfast. ; , 


BLACKPOOL WINTER GARDENS 


Receives the principal Opera, Opera Bouffe, and Dramatic Companies visiting Blackpool. Holds 
£300 at ordinary theatre prices. Good Stage, well stocked with Scenery. Vacant dates in May, 
June, July, September, and October, First-c “l ass Specialities and Sens: ational Novelties wanted 
from May to October. Aerial Performances, clear of Stage, requiring no net preferred. 

Apply, W. Morcan, General Manager. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—THEATRE ROYAL AND 
OPERA HOUSE. 


a ...ee- Messrs. STEVENSON ann NASH. 
I  sivccvcceneases aia fectemasias death Mr. HARRY NASH. 


For First-class Eee sad 


BRIDPORT, “DORSET —DRILL TALI. 


Newly Painted and cen 80 by 40ft. Removable Stage, 25 by 13ft. Footlights, 


Dressing-room, Lavatory, &c. To seat 600. Promenade space for 100 to 200, 


Apply to Captain WuetTuam, Dorset Rifle Volunteers, Bridport. 


CORK.—THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA 
HOUSE. 


RECONSTRUCTED IN 1877 FROM THE DESIGNS OF, AND UNDER THE P : RSOnAL DLRECTIONS 
OF, THE EMINENT ARCHITECT, C. J. PHIPPS, Esq.. A. 
IT IS ADMITTEDLY ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST THEATRES IN THE PROVINCES. 
It holds at ordinary prices (6d. to 3s. 6d.), £115. 
It contains Ten comfortably-appointed Dressing-rooms, Eight of which are on a level with the 
Staye. 
It has been visited and revisited since 1877 by nearly all the leading Companies on Tour. 

All dates for Dramatic and Operatic Companies arranged to 5th of June, 1882. 

The Summer Season, from the 12th of June to the 12th of August, 1882, will be devoted to 
First-class Entertainments only, for which offers are invited. The Autumn Season, 1882, will 
commence on the 28th of August. Early application for dates is invited. First-class Companies 
only received, 


JAMES SCANLAN, Manacrne Director. 


HULL-THEATRE ROYAL. 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 
Sore Lessee AND MANAGER ..................MRk. WILSON BARRETT. 


Silence in all cases a respectful negative. 


IPSWICH.—LECTURE AND MUSIC HALL. 


CENTRAL. HOLDS 700. 
NEWLY DECORATED AND RESEATED. 
Population, 50,000, 
One and a-half hours from ng on at Eastern Railway). 
Apply to Epear H, Drummonp, Tavern Street, Ipswich. 
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LEICESTER.—_THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 


BED -viccvececisensbeacthiuecsvanss Mr. ELLIOT GALER. 


One of the most complete and finest Theatres in the kingdom, being arranged on quite a 
novel principle, available for Grand Opera, Dramatic, and Equestrian Performances, 


Now open for the season, Applications for dates, engagements, &c., to be addressed to 


Mr. ELLIOT GALER, Sole Proprietor. 


LEEDS.—GRAND THEATRE. 
SoLe LessEE AND MANAGER .. ...... ..Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
The finest and most convenient Theatre in Great Britain. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
All letters to Witson Barrett, Royal Princess's Theatre, W. 
Silence a courteous negative. 


LINCOLN.—MASONIC HALL. 
PROPRIETORS......... Messrs. F. P. and A. CONLON. 
Fully licensed, seats 800. 
Stage, Scenery, and full Staff, 
Telegraphic Address—Con on, Lincoln. 


READING-THEATRE ROYAL 


AND 
Replete with Scenery. Seating 1,500. Population 50,000. 
Dramatic Companies on Share. To Let for Concerts and Entertainments. 


Address, ELLIOT GALER, Sole Proprietor. 


SUNDERLAND THEATRE ROYAL. 


I ec usaueeiy Mr. E. D. DAVIS. 
I rg Dee ueae Mrs. HUNTER. 


This beautifully appointed Theatre open all the year round, with resident Artist 


and full staff of competent officials. 


Mr. Davis will be happy at all times to treat with First-class Companies. 
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} a aan 
LIVERPOOL. — _GAIETY TEMPERANCE 


THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 


PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER .... srovesscesede DE FRECE. 
: Pronounced by the profession and public to har aving the best C ompany in Liverpool all the year 
: round, Always vacancies for good Artistes. All persons engaged must write one wee k previous | 


to opening. Two turns nightly. 


SCARBOROUGH.—CLIFF BRIDGE COMPANY. 
ROMANTIC GROUNDS. 
Grand Hall accommodating 3,000 people. 
Theatre accommodating 700 people. 
; FETES AND GALAS BY MESSRS. C. T. BROCK AND CO. 
MUSIC DAILY. 


Fras. Goopricke, Secretary and General Manager. 

. || SOUTH SHIELDS._PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL. | | 
The only Hall in the town for First-class Entertainments, Concerts, Dioramas, &c. | j 

Accommodates 1,000 persons, is well ventilated, and has just been 


handsomely redecorated. 





For vacant dates and terms, apply ¢ to LAwRENCE INKSTER, stents 


WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORN : 
EXCHANGE. t 





Largest Hall in North Wales, seats 1,200, well lighted and ventilated. Stage, 36 feet long. { 
Good dressing-rooms. Recently decorated and new theatrical fit-up. Wrexham is 12 miles i 
from Chester, 28 from Liverpool, and 30 from Shrewsbury. Population, 12,000 (rapidly 
increasing), with very large surrounding population. Military centre for North Wales. : : 
Apply to bess Wm. Hawkins Titston, Wrexham. 1 


L. a Fd. COX. JETS, GAS BAGS, RETORTS, LANTERNS, 


And every appliance required for Optical Effects in connection with 


Lime Theatrical Exhibitions. | 
a 


OR a 


The largest Stock of Apparatus in London, ready for immediate use. 


and NO DELAY 
Oxygen Mixture, 1s. per lb. ; 6lbs. in Tin Canister, 5s. 10d. 
Ele ctric Our well-known Hard Limes, 2s. 3d. per dozen. Catalogue Free per Post, 
ELECTRIC BELLS, BATTERIES, CLOCKS, DRUMS, 


| j ht And every description of Scientific Apparatus for Séances, See the 
£ Complete Catalogue, fully Illustrated, 144 pages, free, Seven Stamps, i 
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FREDERICK J. COX, Maxvracrvner, 26, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 
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Professor Elliott's Family. | 
FIVE IN NUMBER. THE ORIGINAL BABY BICYCLISTS. 
THE ORIGINALS. 
They seem as much at home 
on wheels 2 
As other people on their : 


heels ; 

This Kate and Tom and 
James and Polly 

Enjoy their work and seem 
quite jolly. 

Naught to perform are they 
unable ; 

To see them twist about a 


table 
Is something quite beyond 
conception. 
See for yourselves there’s no 
deception. 
The Public, Press, and 
Managers declare 
The Ex.iorr Famity beyond 
compare. 
These talented North Star = " —— ! 1-/ 
Bicyclists give a marvellous ‘'|||/* , Tm Te ane ae 
and sensational Entertain- TN | \\ Py pitts 
ment on a PATENT Min nim Tilt iil 
REVOLVING TABLE, a ; 
which revolves at the enor- 
mous rate of 800 revolu- | 
tions per minute, and has 7 “uy 
PROFESSOR ELLIOTT wishes that Managers may not be deceived by a certain troupe 
now travelling which are making a miserable attempt to copy our business and advertising that q 





drawn forth the most flatter- 
ing encomiums from all parts 
of the world. They had the 
honour of appearing, by 
special command, before 
H.R.H. King Oscar IT. and 
the Princes and Princesses of 
Norway and Sweden, at the 
Tivoli Gardens, Christiana, 
29th August, 1878. 





they have the youngest and cleverest and only Baby Bicyclists in the World, &c. 

LITTLE DOT, the Marvellous Curiosity, on a Bicycle. Only Two Years Old. The talk of 
Paris and Brussels. I challenge the World. Register produced. Words cannot describe this 
wonderful Little Artist’s Performance. 

DOT the BABY is the Youngest and Premier Bicyclist in the World. 

PROFESSOR ELLIOTT wishes to inform Managers that he has the greatest, prettiest, 
and most finished display in Bicycling ever seen on the British Stage. (Vide Press.) Everything 
new and Original. All business and properties invented, arranged, and Specialities Patented by 
Professor Elliott, and under his own personal supervision—hence his great success, First vacant 
dates, middle of March next, 1882. Managers of Circuses, Theatres, Music Halls, Skating 
Rinks, Piers, or Gardens, wishing to secure the extraordinary performance of these talented and 
gifted little Artistes apply direct to Professor ELLIOTT ; or, Tuomas Hotes, 20, York Road, 
London. Our Motto is Originality. 

Oh, my Banners, &c. Oh, my Wheelbarrow, &c. 
We don’t copy anyone. I wish others in our line could say the samo. 
L. E. F. beware, everything Copyright. 
Specially retained by Mr, Simpson for Theatre Royal, Birmingham. 
, Speciality for run of Pantomime, 1881-82. 
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A RTH UR noo 2 wm, 


M R. 
- THE CELEBRATED 
COMEDIAN, VOCALIST, AUTHOR, AND COMPOSER, 


Who has twice had the honour of being specially retained to entertain 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
MISS KATTY KING 
(Mrs. Arthur Lloyd), 
COMEDY, VOCAL, AND BURLESQUE ARTISTE, Xe. 


M ® H EN RI 


as the 


CLA RK 


IDLE APPRENTICE 
in the Pantomime of 
“DICK WHITTINGTON,” 
THEATRE ROYAL, SHEFFIELD. 


Season, 1881-2. 
COPIED BY MANY, EXCELLED BY NONE. 
M &: F RE D A G&G Ba BRB Fe; 
“Prince of all Topical Vocalists."—Vide The Era. 
THE LEADING COMICAL TOPICAL VOCALIST, AUTHOR, AND COMPOSER, 
WHOSE SONGS ARE ALL WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY HIMSELF. 
Christmas Engagements — 
THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, THE LONDON PAVILION, THE OXFORD, 
THE SOUTH LONDON, and SAM COLLINS'S. 
Can accept Engagements for Matinées, Dinners, Private Parties, Concerts, &c., &e. 
Permanent Address—Albert Villa, 67, Oxford-road, Islington, London, N.; or, The 
Wellington Club. 


M &- See ass 


CAMPBELL, 


HAPPY GO LUCKY GILES 


in the 
GRAND PANTOMIME OF “HAPPY GO LUCKY” 
at the 


NEW GRECIAN THEATRE. 
Every Evening at 7, 

And every Monday and Wednesday at 2 and 7. 
Provincial Tour, July 17, 1882. 
Address—J unior Garrick ry Agent—A, Maynarp. 
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T Hs GREAT T Aw’ a. 
Enormous success in London at the Canterbury, Royal, Cambridge, Oxford, Britannia 
Theatre, Lusby’s Palace, Raglan, Alexandra Palace, Herbert Sprake’s Lounge, and Collins's, 
Islington. 


Original Character Delineations by Mr. ALFRED G. VANCE, whose aim is 
“'l'o hold the mirror up to nature 
And show the age and body of the time, 
To represent men and women 
As they live and move among us.” 
Nunquam idem, semper melior, 

Standard, November 17.—“ Vance is intensely amusing, and gives his visitors a most enjoyable 
Entertainment.” 

Daily Telegraph, November 18.-—“ Vance has a wide range of comic powers, and exhibits 
considerable dramatic skill.” 

Morning Post, November 16.—‘ Vance's musical and dramatic Varieties are most attractive 
at the Egyptian Hall. His songs and characters abound with Histrionic Talent, and elicit hearty 
applause.” 

PVANCE’S latest hits include :—“ How do you like London?” “Ramsgate oh !” “So did I.” 
“Come to your Martha.” “ Marie.” “Pretty Nell.” ‘The Colonel.” “Mrs. South Belgravia.” 
“The Sheftield Blade.” “ Mabel Fair.” |“ Which nobody can deny.” “A la Frangaise.” 
“Money was made to spend.” “The Aisthetic Swell,” and “‘ Utterly Utter!” N.B.—Mr. 
Vance’s Songs and Dance Music are published by ALFrED Hays, Royal Exchange ; Hopwoop 
and Crew, Old Bond Street ; and CuarLes SHEARD, High Holborn ; and can be ordered from 
all Music-sellers. 

NOTICE. —The above world-famed Songs and Impersonations are now the =~ 
of London and have been given as under, by command of H.R.H. Prince of Wales, H.R.H. 
Princess of Wales, and before Prince George of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, Prince Edward of 
Wurtemburg and suite, Prince Edward of Saxe-W eimar, Prince Teck, Lady Charles Beresford, 
Lady Dudley, Lady Florence Chaplin, Hon. Mrs. C. H. Cust, the Misses Cust, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Sir Allen Young, Captain Stephenson, R.N., with great success on Friday, September 
8rd, and again on September 6th, at Cowes. 

**GOOD BUSINESS.” “WHAT DO YOU THINK ?” 
Agent—Mr. Tuos. Hoimes. 


M B®. ARTHUR ROBERTS, 


As 


MRS. CRUSOE 
IN THE PANTOMIME “ROBINSON CRUSOE,” 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
SECOND SEASON. 
PRINCIPAL LONDON HALLS TO FOLLOW. 


Agent—A. Maynarp. 


M B- rat..2'0 = FEENEY, 
THE “SHAUGHRAUN” OF THE MUSIC HALLS. 
Acknowledged by the Public and Press to be the 
ONLY TRUE IMPERSONATOR OF IRISH MANNERS ON THE MUSIC-HALL STAGE. 
“ Of all the delineators of Irish character, he is the ‘ chief.’”—TZhe Era, Nov. 7th, 1880, 
Principal Halls nightiy. Sole Agent—A. MAYNARD. 


M ® HARB Y RICK A RD §8, 


GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS, 
As THE BARON in the Pantomime “RED RIDING HOOD.” 
Following on to Birmingham, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, Belfast, 
Nottingham, London Whit Monday. 
Mr. HARRY RICKARDS is engaged for the whole of 1882. 
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Address—114, Upper Thomas Street, Aston, Birmingham ; or, see The Era weekly. 


W 


WINTER TOUR 1881-82—HAMBURG, DANZIG, HANOVER, VIENNA, 


Permanent address—Care of G. J. Warnwricut, Organ Builder to the Royal Family, 
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THE WHITE-EYED MUSICAL KAFFIR, 
as 
IDLE JACK 
in Pantomime of 
“DICK WHITTINGTON,” 


THEATRE 


ROYAL, BRIGHTON. 


All communications to Chirgwin Villa, Harrington Road, Tottenham. 


E 
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GRAND 


J 


A 


R 
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THE ROYAL CLOWN, 
Acknowledged by the Press to be the Greatest Pantomimist of the Day. 
AND HIS RENOWNED ENGLISH 


PANTOMIME 


COMPANY! 


A 


GRAND 


= 


COMPANY! 


FIVE STAR ARTISTES. 


Produce First-class Spectacular Ballets, all written by himself. 


Always something new, and successful everywhere. 


A I 


KING OF THE WIRE. 


N 


R 


A 


T T 


HIS CONTINENTAL SUCCESS POSITIVELY UNSURPASSED, 
THIRD YEAR WITH GREATEST ECLAT. 


122 


ae, 


Jamaica Road, Bermondsey. 


London Agent—CHARLES RosERTs. 
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GRANTHAM 


HOME, 


ARMS, 


Dyer Street, | | LEEDS. 
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SOCIAL PROFESSIONAL GATHERINGS EVERY SUNDAY EVENING. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL, AND CONTINENTAL PAPERS KEPT. 
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THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS, 


WILLIAM, 
JOHN, 
FREDERICK, 
HENRY, 
AND 


WILLIE, 
OF ALL 


THE PRINCIPAL 


CIRQUES, 
HIPPODROMES, 
AND 
THEATRES 
IN THE WORLD. 


CLIFFORD THE ORIGINAL CHARLES 
M 8; CHARLES Obie FOoR De, 
a THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH VOCALIST AND SOLO HARPIST. 
Late of the Crystal Palace Concerts, Agricultural Hall, and Canterbury. The most refined 
and legitimate Entertainment now before the British Public. Can be engaged for First-class 


Halls, special Concerts, &c. Permanent Address, 57, High Street, Wandsworth, Surrey. 


CHARLES THE ORIGINAL CLIFFORD. 


LE PLUS FORT DANS TOUT LE MONDE, LES 
ILBONS. ‘The Greatest Gymnastic Performers in the 


World. The most successful Troupe ever formed. The present year (the most success- 
ful yet) has been passed at Danzer’s Orpheum, Vienna (Austria), three months ; Concordia, 
Hamburg, forty performances ; Flensburg, Wismar, Rostock, and Stettin (all Germany) ; Tivoli, 
Copenhagen (Denmark), two months ; and from Sept. 16 at the Reichshallen, Berlin, where 
they remain until further notice. Magnificent Lithos, Posters, &c. The Silbons for grace, style, 
and dress. The Silbons for something new and unaccomplished by any other Artistes. The 
Silbons the first Gymnasts of the present day. The proof of the pudding is the eating. Good 
wine needs no puff. 


PARRAVICINIS AGENCY. 


THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 
49, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 
Office Hours, Eleven till Three daily. 
Mr. S. A. de Parravicini has Special Correspondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, America, South America, and the Colonies, 
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Has APPEARED BEFORE HAs APPEARED BEFORE 


T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and 
Family. 

T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess Christian and 
Family. 

T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess Teck and 
Family. 

The Duke and Duchess 
of Somerset. 

The Duke and Duchess 2 
of Athole. The Vicar of Newbery. 

The late Dean Stanley. &e., &e. 

And most of the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry of Great Britain. 


MR. H. G CLARENCE, 


From the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, &c., with his Special Combination Entertainment, 
“A PLEASANT PASTIME,” 
In which THE WORLD’S WIZARD and Marvellous 
WONDER WORKER, CONJUROR, AND ILLUSIONIST WILL APPEAR. 
To be followed by the exceedingly clever and laughter-provoking extraordinary 
LIVING MARIONETTES, 
these Performers being actually alive, and only 26 inches high. 
Also a Most Amusing VENTRILOQUIAL SKETCH, with Life-size Figures. 
After which, A NEGRO SIDE-SPLITTING ABSURDITY, entitled, 
THE QUACK DOCTOR; his Patients, his Remedies, and their Results. 
The whole concluding with a Most Bewildering and Sensational 
LIGHT AWNTI-SPIRITUAL SEANCE. 
Thus forming one of the most Superior, Refined, and Attractive Entertainments extant.— Vide Press. 
For terms, dates, and samples of Lithos, Window Picture Bills, Matter Bills, Monster Picture 
Posters, Illustrated Programmes, &c., &c., please address, Mr. CLARENCE, 6, Junction Road, 
Upper Holloway, London, N. 


T.R.H. the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, 


T.R.H. the Duke and 


Duchess of Connaught. 









The Earl and Countess 
of Effingham. 


'] PLEASANT 
| PASTIM 


The Earl and Countess 
Ilchester. 







The Earl and Conntess 
of Aberdeen. 


ACTING OR GENERAL MANAGEMENT OR ADVANCE AGENCY. 


CHARLES E. STUART, 


GENERAL MANAGER, SANGERS’ (late ASTLEY’S) NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
and Sole Agent in Advance for GEORGE SANGER’S 
GIGANTIC CONTINENTAL HIPPODROME AND MENAGERIE, 
through England, Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, and France, 
HAVING THIS DAY RESIGNED THE ABOVE IS AT LIBERTY. 
The Advertiser thoroughly understands the working of a large London Theatre or Cirque. 


Seventh Year of Engagement with the above establishment, and formerly of Hengler’s Grand 
Cirque, London, and the Provinces. 
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Address, 57, Greek Street, Soho, London. 
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THE VITAL SPARK. 
y E N N Y Ht I L L. 
e CHRISTMAS, 1881-82, 
GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS. 
Specially engaged by Mr. Witson Barrett to play 
BOY BLUE. 
Agent—Tnos. Hotes, 20, York Road, 8.E. 


TIGER. 
\I rs 6 “oor 2 PrP a8 fF &. 
4 Specially engaged by Mr. Witson Barrett 
For the above Part, Christmas, 1851-82, 
GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS. 
Sole Agent —Tuos. Hotes, 20, York Road, S.E. 


MDLLE. GRACE LUCELLE AND TROUPE 
(SIX PREMIERE DANSEUSES AND EIGHT CORYPHEES), 
Known on the Continent as 


HARRY BARNES’S ANGLO-AMERICAN TROUPE, 


Will terminate a most successful Continental Tour (second year) on Dec. 15, 1881, when 
they return for Pantomime Season (fifth engagement, second this year) to the 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LEICESTER, 

Recommencing Continental Tour, March, 1882. 

All communications to Harry Barnes, en route (see weekly advertisement, The Era), 
Or care of The Era Office. Regisseur and Interpreter, Gro. Hau. 


SIXTEEN YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 


FRANK EGERTON 


(M.M., A.O.F., A.O.D., ETC., ETC.), 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, VARIETY, CONCERT, AND FETE AGENT, 
7, York Road, Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 


Masonic Banquets, Nobilities’ Soirees, Private Concerts, Amateur Theatricals, Garden Parties, 
Christmas Gatherings, Club Dinners, Fétes, Galas, &c., supplied with Vocalists, Musicians, 


Ventriloquists, Acrobats; Conjurors, Punchinello, Military Bands, Fireworks, &c. 
Over one thousand novelties to select from. 


Ladies and Gentlemen instructed for Music Halls and Theatres. Moderate terms. Easy 
payments, Any requisite provided. “Steps to the Stage,” Amateur’s Guide, post-free, Seven 


Stamps. 


Note the address— 7, York Road, Waterloo Road, London, S.E, 
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~HAGUE’S MINSTRELS ° 


(THER ORIGINAL SLAVE TROUPDP), 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 

































HAGUE'S 60 Performers. MINSTRELS. 
HAGUE'SS Every Eventine at 8, MINSTRELS. 
' HAGUE'S aaa MINSTRELS. ; 


SATURDAY AT 3 AND &8, 


HAGUE'S MINSTRELS. 


12th YEAR, 


HAGUE'S Sate a __ MINSTRELS. 

’ ndisputably the largest anc ‘ 
HAGUES best Sian of Minstrel MINSTRELS. 
HAGUE'S - ., | MINSTRELS. 


Talent in the World.—Vide 


HAGUE'’S London Standard, March MINSTRELS. 
|} HAGUE'S 14th, 1875. MINSTRELS. 


Sele Proprietor and Manager. M R. SAM HAGUE. 


WHO AND WHAT IS || 


THOMAS HOLDEN. | 


Tom Ho pen is a little chap, wot causes folks their hands to clap, 


And laugh and shout with all their might, and jump about with wild delight. 

Tom gets a lot of bits of Stick, cuts them quick, thin, and thick, 

Making Legs, Arms, and Pegs, Heads, Feet, and Backs ; then gets some Wax, 
Glue, Flax, and Tacks, 

Some Wire and Hair and bits of Leather, and fastens all the lot together ; 

And then he paints them up like life, while Mrs. Tom (that’s Tommy’s wife) makes 


up such funny little Togs ; and then there’s Horses, Cows, and Dogs, } 
And Comic Tricks and Scenes, and all, just like Drury Lane, but small. 


i He ties the Figures up with String, and makes ’em Walk, Talk, Dance, and Sing, 


tee nea 


j And do what Living People do ; it puzzles Me and so ’twould You. 
There’s one or two wot I could name, would give their all to do the same ; 


But, bless your life, not one of them, are in the hunt with T. O. M.!!! 


THEATRE DES FANTOCHES, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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ALFRED MONTGOMERY, 


A.O.F., 1.0.0.F., &c., 
THE PREMIER CATERER FOR 
. ENTERTAINMENTS, CONCERTS, FETES, GALAS, &c., 
16, JOWNN STREET, LIVERPOOL ROAD, LONDON, N. 
ESTABLISHED TWENTY YEARS, 


Provides every class of Attraction, Talent, Stage Performances, Fireworks, 
Brass and String Bands, Minstrel Troupes, Marionettes, Punchinellos, Wizards, 
Jugglers, Comic, Serio-Comic, and Sentimental Vocalists, Gymnasts, Acrobats, 


Startling Novelties, and all the latest specialities. 


Every requirement for Entertainments, indoor or out, provided at twenty-four 


hours’ notice. Estimates Free. 
Agent for the Great Ethardo, Frank Gilfort, &c., &e. 


Catered for 116 Fetes, Galas, and Entertainments in 1881. 


THE BALLET.—SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


It is worthy of note that the NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DANCING offers decided advantages to Managers in making their arrangements. 
Its Pupils can be engaged singly or in any number required, the terms being liberal, 
whilst the highest efficiency is guaranteed. Their successes at Her Majesty's 
Opera, Drury Lane, the Alhambra, Olympic, Imperial, New Sadler’s Wells, the 
Royal and Brighton Aquariums, the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, the new 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, and throughout the United States render comment futile. 

HER MAJESTY’S BALLET COMPANY can be arranged for in its entirety; 
and negotiations can be entered into at all times for Premieres Danseuses of the 
highest order. 

Particulars to be had of Madame Karti Lanner, the Directress, at the Cleveland 
Hall, 54, Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 


JERRARD BOSCOBEL & CO., 


British and Foreign Theatrical and Musical Agents, 
17, DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 
CITY OF LONDON, 
Negotiate all business connected with the 
DRAMA, OPERA, OPERA BOUFFE, COMIC OPERA, AND 
THE MUSIC HALL. 


Always an opening for Artistes with Novelties or Specialities. Entertainments 
for Fétes, Galas, &c., &c., provided at the shortest notice, 
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ESTABLISHED 1837. 
PRICE 6d. 
THE ERA is the acknowledged Organ of the Theatrical and Music Hall Professions in Great 
Britain, America, and Australia, finding its way into every Town in the World in which there 
is a Theatre or Place of Entertainment, 


“THE ERA” advocates the interests of that large and important body 
THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS OF ENGLAND. 
Freemasons will find in “THE ERA” a Record of their Transactions, 


SGALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Theatrical and Music Hall Artistes only. 


s. d. 
ga / About ten words 


Five Lines (Forty Words) or Under. . . .. . 2 6 ; 
5 A ’ ] : to each line. 
For each Line after. . . . 2 © © © © «© © « 0 6 
A Line may be made to consist of One Word only, or Ten, according to the form in which the 
Advertiser may wish an advertisement printed. ' 


PROVINCIAL PROPRIETORS 

wishing to advertise a list of their Company, &c., each week (similar to advertisements 
of London Music Halls and Theatres), can do so on special prepaid contract terms. 
Upon receipt of a copy of the advertisement intended for insertion, a quotation will 
be returned for a series of Thirteen, Twenty-six, or Fifty-two. 

This arrangement also applies to Proprietors and Secretaries of Theatres, Halls, and h 
Public Rooms, who rent their establishments to Dramatic Companies or Entertainments ( | 
on Tour. This would, of course, allow alterations to be made from time to time, so long 


as the space originally paid for was not exceeded, The Charge for a single insertion of { 
an advertisement of the above-mentioned class would be— 
Seven Lines, orunder . . «+ © © © © © © © 8 6 ew 3s. 6d, ; 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE ERA can be forwarded by Post to any part of the United Kingdom for Six Stamps, or iF | 

£1 63s. per Year (including Postage), Prepaid. Foreign Subscriptions, £1 10s. per Year, 
Post-office Orders to be made Payable to the Proprietor, Edward Ledger, at Somersvt House, 


FOR HOTELS, THEATRES, AND MUSIC-HALL SALOONS. 

Our Country Subscribers wishing to obtain the same are requested to apply to the Newsagent 
from whom they receive their supply of London papers. 

hus :—A gentleman in Liverpool taking The Fra has only to make his want known to his 

Newsagent, whose London Agent can procure it from our Office and transmit it in his Liverpool 

parcel, 


IRON SHOW TABLETS. | 
: 






OFFICE.—49, Wellington Street, Strand, London. ' 

| 

‘HIGHLY TALENTED, VIVACIOUS, AND FUNNY.”—The Era. i 

W Abt BOR STANTON, | 

THE ORGANOPHONIST, THE HUMAN FARMYARD, CHARACTER AND ' 

BURLESQUE COMEDIAN. Has fulfilled twelve months (two engagements) with the Misses 
Beresford ; “ Annie and Agnes” seventeen weeks ; two engagements with Arthur Lloyd, Esq. ; 
two special engagements with Joseph Hamilton, Esq., and offer of re-engagement. Also 

principal London and Provincial Music Halls, Aquarium, &c. srilliant success with A. H. 

Hamilton, Esq. (fourth month), and specially retained for Nottingham through Christmas. ot 










Permanent Address—28, Tredegar Road, Bow, London, E. 1 34 
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PRINTING! PRINTING!! 





GEO. WHITEHEAD & SONS, 
Theatrical § S Gener il Printers, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS, &c., pit 


Have pleasure in informing the Profession that they have recently 
added to their old established premises in New Street, the most 
extensive and elaborately fitted up establishment known as the 
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CUTENBERG WORKS, 
~ “1ggaLS OND 


A STAFF OF ARTISTS ALWAYS EMPLOYED. 





Special Advantages to the Profession !! 


We will despatch within 24 hours, from receiving order, 
1,00 DOUBLE CROWN LONG FOLIO WINDOW BILLS, any 
matter, Black Ink, White Paper, on receipt of cheque or P.O.O., for 
17s. 6d.; or Coloured Ink on W hite Paper, or Coloured Paper, Black Ink, 
for 18s. 6d. DOUBLE DEMY LONG FOLIO rs, per Thousand Extra. 


DOUBLE DEMY LETTERS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Black Ink, Yeilow Paper, 3d. per sheet ; Red or Blue Ink, White Paper, 1d. per sheet. 
GEO. WHITEHEAD & SONS, 
New St. & Gutenberg Works, King 8t., , 
ELT DwDWEESE ITE AE. 
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MHEATRICAL OR PRIVATE WIGS.—The cheapest and 
best house in the World for Theatrical. Mechanical, or Private W igs, 
Whiskers, Beards, Masks, Pomade au Vis de, Golden Fluid, Rouge, Crepe Hair, 
Spirit Gum, «e., is Ww. CLARKSON'S. Ladies’ Wigs kept in stock or made to 
order. Amateur Performances attended in Town or Country. Wigs lent on 
hire. Address, W. CLarkson, 45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
O ACTOR NEED FEAR SWALLOWING HIS 
MOUSTACHE, or Whiskers coming off, if they use CLARKSON’S SPIRIT 
GUM. Sold only at his Wig Repository, 45, Wellington-street, Strand. Sixpence 
and One Shilling per Bottle ; sent by post, Two Stamps extra. 
JOLDEN FLUID.—Patronised by the Principal Artistes of 
the Day, for imparting the most beautiful Golden tint to the Hair in a few 
applications. Expressly prepared for and sold by W. Crarxsoy, Theatrical Wig 
Maker, 45, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. In Bottles—Pints, 12s. ; 
Half-pints, 6s.; Gills, 3s.; Imperial measure. 
NHERE’S NO EXCUSE FOR A BAD MAKE-UP when you 
can Buy a Box containing every article necessary, suitable for Amateur or 
Actor, at CLARKSON’S THEATRICAL WIG DEPOT, 45, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., for 8s. 6d. each. 


FANCY DRESS BALLS. 
MONS. AND MME. ALIAS, 
COSTUMIERS FRANCATS, 
114, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


* Cloches de Corneville,” ‘‘ Olivette,” and “ Mascotte” Costumes (male and 


female), made by this celebrated firm, are the success of the season. 


J. P. HALSTEAD, 


WHEELWRIGHT AND CARRIAGE WORKS, 
SOWERBY BRIDGE, YORKSHIRE. 


Builder and Repairer of Showmen’s Vans, Swings, Shooting Galleries, Stage 
Waggons, Dobby Horses, Engines and Trucks, Show Fronts, 
and all kinds of Wheels. 
ALL ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 
EVERY ARTICLE WARRANTED GOOD. 


Estimates forwarded on Application. 


| WIGS! WIGS !! WIGS!!! 
IF YOU WANT A GOOD MAKE-UP, go to FOX’S, 19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, and 60, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, Perruquier to all the Leading 
Artistes of the Day and the Principal London Theatres, where you can obtain better and 
cheaper Articles than at any other House in the World. Golden Fluid in Bottles—Pints, 12s. ; 
Half-pints, 6s. ; Gills, 3s. Imperial measure, Grease Paints, 2s. 6d. half dozen. Amateurs 
properly attended to upon Reasonable Terms, Send for Revised Descriptive Catalogue before 
purchasing elsewhere, 
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PANTOMIMES, SPECTACLES, &&. SPANGLES, LACES, and TISSUES. 


ROBERT WHITE, 


Manufacturer of Theatrical Laces, Concaves, Rings, Spangles, Tissues in every Colour, Armour 
Cloths, Foil Papers, Gold, Silver, and Copper Medals, Ossidue, Water Fringes, and Ornaments of 
every Description. 30, BOW STREET (only address). 

R. W. being the actual Manufacturer, all orders can be executed immediately. Wholesale and 
for Export. Numerous Novelties for the coming Season. 


ROBERT WHITE, 30, Bow Street (opposite Covent Garden Theatre), London, W.C. 


THEATRICAL SUCCESS 


Can only be obtained by a good fitting and appropriate Wardrobe. Managers, Actors, and 
Amateurs should attend to this, and apply at once to FREDK. VOKES, 19, HENRIETTA 
STREET, COVENT GARDEN MARKET. The only Theatrical Costumier who obtained 
the Prize Medal at the International Exhibition for Excellence in Theatrical Workmanship, and 
the cheapest and most experienced Practical Costumier in England. 

Theatre Wardrobes put into working order. Frepk. Vokes, 19, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden Market. 


A FEW GOOD ACTORS WANTED, 
Who can invest a small sum in the purchase of Stage Dresses and Properties. 


SAMUEL MAY’S THEATRICAL REPOSITORY, 
35, BOW STREET. 


The largest collection in England. Theatres, public and private, furnished with complete and 
appropriate Costumes, A first-class Wardrobe for an Opera Company to be sold cheap or lent on 
hire. Allin the Profession should know that every requisite for the Stage can be obtained at 
Mr. Samvuet May's, 35, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 


Ladies’ Dresses on Sale or Hire, or made to order under the sole management of Mrs. May, 
Costumier to the Royal Family and principal foreign and British Artistes. 
W. C. STINCHCOMBE'S 

THEATRICAL WAREHOUSE. 
Costumier to the Crystal Palace English Opera and Dramatic Company, Royal National Opera 
Company, Carl Rosa’s Grand Opera Company, and Principal London Theatres. 
W. C. 8. has a large and select stock of dresses for Fancy Dress Balls, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Amateur Performances attended. Terms moderate. 


54, DRURY LANE, W.C. 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST SHOW PRINTING WORKS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


MESSRS. STAFFORD AND CO.,, 
PICTORIAL COLOUR PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
HOUNDS GATE, NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND, 
KEEP IN STOCK the largest selection of Coloured Pictorial Stock Cuts in the United 
Kingdom, suitable for all classes of Entertainments, Circuses, Menageries, Sports, &c., &c. 

AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF FIRST-CLASS DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS kept on 
the premises ; designs submitted, and blocks produced, in colours, in one or two weeks. 

ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES AND DESIGNS introduced in all our productions, and 
the only house to obtain Bills and Pictorials equal to the Americans. 

PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS, write to 8S. & Co, before ordering elsewhere. Special 
terms to large consumers. 

PRINTERS TO ALL the largest establishments now travelling the United Kingdom. 

ALL THE COMPANIES FROM THE UNITED STATES that visit England, give us the 
preference, and unanimously assert our work to be the best seen on this side the Atlantic. 

NEW DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST now ready. 

TERMS STRICTLY CASH WITH ORDER, no deviation from this rule, but every advantage 
given for Cash payments, Note Address. 
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PORTRAITS! POSTERS!! SHOW CARDS!!! 


BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 









Estimates and Designs furnished on application to 
MONTAGUE CHATTERTON AND CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
38, Acton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


Send for our New List of Pictorial Posters and Window Cards of the principal Dramas, &c., 
kept in Stock. 


J. ELLIOTS 
OLD-ESTABLISHED STEAM AND COLOUR PRINTING WORKS 
have Removed from 8 and 9, White Hart Street, to 
1 AND 2, WYCH COURT, WYCH STREET, W.C. 
Printer by Appointment to the principal Newspaper and Insurance 
Offices, Theatres, Music Halls, &c. Posting Bills of all dimensions. 
stimates on Application. Picture Posters kept in Stock. ; 1 

















BILL BOARDS | 
THEATRICAL MANAGERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS WILL FIND 

J. BUCKLEY’S SAW MILLS, 

Glasshouse Street, Albert Embankment, Vauxhall, S.E., i 

The Cheapest House for Double-Crown and other Bill Boards. 


THE LONDON ACADEMY OF DANCING. 
I iicsnsissionuianios Mr. EDWARD HUMPHREY. 
CAVENDISH ROOMS, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
The most complete and facile system of Instruction and Practice in Modern Dancing, 
Elementary Adult Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen, Juvenile Calisthenic Classes, Private 
Lessons, Assemblies and Balls. The Valse in its various forms, and all the latest novelties. 





JAMES WHITE, 
THEATRICAL LACE AND ORNAMENT MANUFACTURER, 
21, BOW STREET (corner of Broad Court), LONDON, W.C. 
Gold and Silver Gimps, Laces, Bullion, Plate and Spangle Fringes, Spangles, Gold and Silver ; 
Cloths, Tissues, Foil Papers, Metals, &c. Embroidered Lions, Aigrettes, Epaulettes, Foil ; 
Ornaments, to any design. Many novelties in stock. 





Ten Years’ Continental Tour, Royal Boulevard Concerts, COPENHAGEN. ‘ 
\ R. JOE WEBB and his Three Daughters (Lizzie, Edith, and Constance), with his 
Sons (Jo-Jo and Rute Tute), free for France or America in Spring, 1882. Comic Opera, Ballet, Pantomime, 
Nigger Minstrels 115 new Instruments. Professors of the English Concertina. Over 21 Swedish and 
Egyptian Learned Pigeons. Two and a-half hours’ complete Entertainment. Patronizged by his late Majesty 
Alexander Il. of Russia, and his present Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
Address in town, 28, Sturgeon Road, Surrey Estate, Walworth, London. 





VENTRILOQUISM 12 Years. Every re- \ ILL MOUSLEY’S Comical Clown 
quisite supplied. References from the élite of Cricketers, from the Alexandra Palace, would 
Profession. Home and abroad. Prof. H. Bourne, | be glad to treat with Proprietors of enclosed grounds 
Ventriloguial Figure Maker, Hoxton, London. Lessons | for the above troupe. Good cricketing and refined fun. 
given in the art personally or by letter. Testimonials Address, 30, Carburton Street, Fitzroy Square, 
from well-known pupils in the Profession. London, W. 
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RBROATH, THEATRE ROYAL. | 
Seated for from 600 to 7:C. Stage, top and foot | 
lights, proscenium, act drop, &e. Redecorated. To 
be let for short periods on favourable terms. 
A. D. ANpEeRson, Factor. 


RDROSSAN.—THE ASSEMBLY HALL, 
BUTO-PLACE.—Size, f4ft. by 50ft.; Height, 19ft. 
Holds nearly 0. Two Ante-rooms; Fixed Platform 
with Feotlights. Terms:—One Night, 2l. 2s.; Two | 
(consecutively), 34. 1f8.; Three, 4l 4s.; Six, €l 6s. Gas 
and Firing extra. Grand Pisnoon Hire. 
Address, Ayrshire Weekly News Office, Ardrossan. 


alesse, THEATRE ROYAL, and 
ROYAL OPER’ HOUSE, LONDONDERRY. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. J. F. WanpEN. 
Always glad to hear from first-class Stars and 
Travelling Companies. 


Bes BURY EXCHANGE HALL,} 
MARKET PLACE, is the largest and most popular 
Public Room in the Town, will seat 1,200 persons, has a 
Large Stage, with Scenery, &c., complete. The above 
magnificent Hall is very centrally situated, and has 
a full Dramatic Licence. Let for all first-class En- 
tertainments, on Share or Rental. Apply to F. W. 
Boss. Market Place (Proprietor). 


HELTENHAM, THEATRE ROYAL. 

(Lessees, Messrs. Suentow and E. J. Maisey.) 

To be Let to First-class Dramatic and Operatic Com- 

panies. Share or Rental. Apply to Epwarp SHeEnrTon, 
90, Winchcomb Street. 











(jeawa—son0ver CONVERT HALL, 
OAK FARM HOTEL. 
Ten minutes’ walk from the station. A good calling 
place when you havea few minutes to wait. 
J. Rawson, Proprietor. 


(j==4T YARMOUTH, THEATRE 

ROYAL, First Class Travelling Companies, 
Dramatic, Operatic, or otherwise, can arrange a visit on 
share or rental, on application to J. G. Frower, Pier 
View House. 


PSWICH, THEATRE ROYAL AND 

OPERA HOUSE, One of the most charming pro- 
vincia) Theatres. Full working staff. Plays mounted in 
the most complete manner. First Class Companies, 
Dramatic or otherwise. Share or rental. For terms, 
&c., Henry Eyre, proprietor. 


a. ANDREW'S, TOWN HALL. 

Engagements, Booking, and all arrangements made 
for First-class Dramatic, Concert, or other Travelling 
Companies, by Geo. Murray (Postmaster), Bookseller, 
St. Andrew's. 


10 COMIC OPERA and DRAMATIC 
COMPANIES. Two adjacent towns good for three 
rights in each are Cupar and St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, 
Proprietors of Union-street Hall, Cupar, will go shares 
with any first-class Company. Apply, Messrs. Innes, 
Cupar-Fife. 


AVILION THEATRE, Mile 
End, London. Lessee, Mr. Monnis ABRAHAMS. 
Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven, 
with Popular Dramas by the most celebrated Authors, 
and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic 
Companies in London. Prices.from 6d. to £2 2s. Isaac 
Couen, Stage Manager. 


\ ESSRS. YOUENS and SIDE, practical 
Aeronauts, are prepared to make ascents with 
their new Balloons. All communications to be addressed 
to Assembly Rooms, Poplar, E. Established 1844. 
Balloons made to order 











RCHIBALD NAGLE. 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
42, CRANBOURNE-STREET, LEICESTER-SQ. 
First Class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 


\ R, JOSEPH dD. McLAREN, 
“ACTING MANAGER AND TREASURER. 





CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


M R. H. P. MATTHEWS, 
1 the Prince of Buffo Vocalists, 

is open for Concerts, Dinners, Entertainments, &c. He 
also undertakes the direction of and provides Talent for 
the same. *ddress, 48. Parkholme Road, Dalston. 


(j ROVERS “ 1.0.U." COMPANY. The 
sensation of the season. Two car loads of scenic 
and mechanical effects carried and provided for 
managers. Vacant dates in 1882. Address, Thomas 
Sergenson. en route. See ** The Era.” 


M* ARIHUR H. K#OGH, Musical 
4 Director, Solo Violinist, and Basso Vocalist. Com- 
poser and Arranger of Music. Formerly of Theatres 
and Music Halls, London and Provinces. Accepts 
engagements for Concerts, Entertainments, &c. Resi- 
dence, 57, Stanton Street, Arthur's Hill, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
\ R. HARRY AUGUSTUS FRY, 
, Pianist, Vocalist (Tenor), and Musical Director 
(combined or separately). 
tainments, &c. 
Address, 2, Oxford Terrace, Blackheath, 8.E. 

|' HE McCARTHY FAMILY, 6 = in 

number, versatile comedians, vocalists, dancers, 
and pantomimists, and ‘ Aporema,” the wonderful 
little character vocalist, in their brilliant entertainment, 
‘* Merry Moments.” Always Successful. Amusement 
caterers can find address weekly in ‘“‘ The Era.” 


N10 SECRETARIES OF INSTITUTES, 

SOCIETIES, &c. Mr. and Mrs. F. GROVE 
PALMER are open to engagements for Humorous 
Lectures and Recitals, For terms, testimonials, &c., 
apply, 6, Carlisle Street, Soho, London, W.C. 


\ R. FRANK SEPHTON, General Business 
i Manager. (Late Acting Manager and Treasurer 
for Mr. Wm. Duck’s ‘‘ Our Boys,” *‘ Courtship,” and 
** Married in Haste” Companies, and appeared also for 
100 nights as Talbot Champneys, ‘‘Our Boys.”) Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, every evening. 
GENERAL MANAGER AND EQUESTRIAN 
DIRECTOR. 
\ R. HENRY BERTRAND, Eighth year of 
present Engagement as above, with John 
Sanger and Son’s Grand Circus, Hippodrome, and 
Menagerie. Address, Sangers’ Grand Circus, Norwich ; 
or, Holly House, 116, Kennington Road, London, 


neue SCHOOL FOR DANCING, 
Conducted by PAUL VALENTINE. Ballet 
Director (Four Seasons), Theatre Royal, Covent-garden. 
Ballet, Breakdown, Clog, Hornpipe, Irish, American 
Jig Dancing, &c. In connection, a Theatrical and 
Music Hall Academy. 256, Westminster Bridge Road, 
opposite Amphitheatre. 


yeas Painted with care and dispatch. 








For concerts, soirées, enter- 














Companies on Tour supplied with Handsome FIT- 
UPS ON HIRE. Moderate terms to Amateurs, Schools, 
Societies, &c. Pantomime Scenery in great variety. 
Limelight and Coloured Fires supplied, E. V.and A. 
Wituiams, 486, Southwark Park Road, Rotherhithe. 
M* 8. J. ADAIR FITZGERALD, 
I Actor and Journalist, Author of 
Many Songs and several MS. Plays. 
Permanent address, 

69, Grosvenor Road, London, 8.W. 

LOW COMEDY AND CHARACTER, 
M& W. E. RICHARDSON, disengaged in 
iui March. “ The best tribute to his genius was 
found perhaps, in the easy manner in which he con- 
trolled both the risible and desponding faculties of his 
audience, who alternated between laughter and tears at 
the actor's will.”—Vide Press, Address, 21, Surrey 
Street, Croydon, 
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\ I8s MARIE LONGMORE, 

Speoially Engaged by Crystal Palace Company for 
the Principal Boy's Part in forthcoming Pantomime. 
Address, Rosemont, Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 
\ ISS STELLA BRERETON. 
4 St. James's Theatre (for season). 

Address, 
Campland Lodge, Park Village East, Regent’s Park. 


\ ISS NELLIE BURDETTE, 

Singing Chambermaids, Opera Bouffe, and Bur- 
lesque. Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, in the grand 
pantomime. Permanent address, Rose Villa, Tufnell 
Park, Holloway, N. 

















\ ISS ELLEN WINSTANLEY and Miss 

RACHEL DENTREY attend special and Amateur 
performances, Jtépertoires :—\st. Pauline, Julia, Mra. 
Haller, Lady Macbeth. 2nd. Mrs. Hardcastle, Mrs. 
Malaprop, Lady Duberley. Permanent address by letter 
only, 13, John’s Terrace, Queen Anne Street, Liverpool. 


Miss JANE GREY. 

Fourth year of engagement, “Pink Dominos.” 
“Mrs. Tubbs was splendidly depicted.” ‘* Truth.” 
‘* Mrs. Stonehenge Tuttle is admirably represented by 
Miss Jane Grey,-who secured premier honours for the 





realistic style in which she represents tne mother-in- | 


law.—Vide Press. 





\ ISS HARRIETE LAURIE, 
Burlesque and Singing Chambermaid. 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
Season 1881-82, 
Agent, A. MaYNarp. 


\ ISSES ISABEL and SYLVIA GREY. 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Every Evening. 
All communications to 
12, Walpole Street, Sloane Square. 





N ISS AMY TEMPEST, First Old Women, 

Heavies, and Character Business. At liberty for 
Spring and Summer Tour. Handsome wardrobe, first- 
class references. Permanent address, 97, Radnor Street, 
Hulme, Manchester. 


yrs RENEE ROBY. 
Burlesque Actress, Vocalist, and Dancer. 
Theatre Royal, Brighton, Christmas Pantomime, 1881-82. 
For address see ‘‘ The Era” weekly. 
The “ Specialitie.” 
Mé; JOHN HASTINGS - BATSON, 
Late of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, and 
Prince’s Theatre, Melbourne. 
Lead, juveniles, or opera bouffe ; undeniable testimo- 
nials. Address, 1, Stanley Gardens, Belsize Park, 
N.W., or London Agents. 


JUVENILES, WALKING GENT, AND OPERA 
BOUFFE (BARITONE). 
\ R. CLARENCE J. STANLEY, late of 
principal London and provincial Theatres. Gaiety, 
Dublin, Pantomime, 1881-2. Offers invited for Spring 
tour. Permanent address, care of J. Sounes, Esq., 141, 
Long Acre, London, W.C. 


JUVENILE LEAD, JUVENILES, FRENCH 
CHARACTER PARTS. 

\ R. CHARLES CAMERON, of Mary- 

lebone Theatre, London, and principal provincial 
theatres. Open to offer for good tour or stock season. 
Highest references and Pm opinions. Permanent 
address, 40, St. Lawrence Road, North Kensington, W. 
Agents, Messrs. Blackmore. 


M* FREDERIC VICARS. 
a and Walking Gentlemen, 


dress, 
Care of Messrs, Blackmore. 

















\ R. PERCY COMPTON as Touchstone 
| 4UL at Haymarket Theatre. * It is high praise, but no 
higher than the occasion warrants, to say of Mr. Percy 
Compton that he revives welcome memories of his father 
by his performance of Touchstone. There is no sign of 
studied imitation, but the pleasant and spontaneous 


evidence of hereditary talent.”— Morning Post, Nov. 8th, 
Bt. 


WR. PHILIP K 
M BECK, 
LEAD, JUVENILES, LIGHT COMEDY. 

".. . We WALTON, 


a 
COMEDIAN, &c., 


Late of Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. Th atre 
Royal, Brighton, Christmas Pantomime, 1881-82. Per- 
manent address, 16, Linton Street, Packington Street, 
Islington, London, 


M R. rus C.Y¥ BEL L. 
PA Character Actor, 


Of Drury Lane, Gaiety, Queen’s, Duke’s, Surrey 
Theatres, &c. 
For Address 
See “ Era” Weekly. 
M R. A. Cc. m: 2. & te 
J On Tour as 
* Vincent Vane,” in ** New Babylon.” 
Letters forwarded from 36, Clarence Road, Kentish 

Town, N.W. 
M 4: AKTHUR FENWICK KE 
J (late Strand Theatre). Eccentric Comedy, Old 
Men, and Special Parts. New Theatre Royal, Hudders- 
field, every evening, in ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer.” Dis- 
engaged in March. Permanent town address, 23, St. 
Mary’s Terrace, Paddington, W. 


\ R. WALLACE MOIR, Leading Business, 

Seconds, &c. Agents, Griffiths and May. 
* Armand is allotted to Mr. Wallace Moir, whose per- 
formance is careful and effective throughout, and who in 
several scenes achieved a marked and most gratifying 








Permanent address, Bingham, Notts. 























success.”—Birmingham Post, Sept. 13th. 
Heavies, seconds, and character. 
M® ROBERT FORS YT i. 
Jacque (‘* Two Orphans ") 
McKloskey (*‘‘Octoroon.”) 
The Softy (** Aurora Floyd.) 
Danny Mann. 
PRINCIPAL COMEDY, BURLESQUE, AND 
SPECIALITIES. 
M®: FRED. HOWARD. 
. Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, 
For run of Pantomime. 
(Second Season.) 
QIGNORINA ZANFRETTA, 
Premiere Danseuse Assoluta, from La Scala, Milan, 
late of Theatre Roya!, Covent Garden, and Adelphi 
Theatre. Specially engaged by Madame Katti Lanner, 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, for the Alexandra Palace. 
Eden Theatre, Brussels, Ist of March, with Troupe. 
\ ISS ANNIE PURCELLE, Solo Violinist 
and Serio-Comic Vocalist, 
And Mr. Harry Caddick, pianist, 
On Tour with Mr. J. H. Drake’s Diorama. 
IsS LILY WYNDHAM, the Refined 
Serio-Comic Vocalist, Burlesque Actress, and 
Daucer. Nightly appearing in the provinces with usual 
success. London at Easter. Retained by H. Day, 
Esq., for the Christmas holidays, making her seventh 
engagement. For terms and vacant dates address 177, 
Cleveland Street, W. , ee - 
“ There is but one Dupréz.”—Vide local opinion. 
ROFESSOR DUPREZ, B.E.L., the 
“eminent French Iliusionist and Spiritualist.” 
The Greatest Illusory Exhibition in Europe! Elegant 
stage appointments! Magnificent posters! Vacant 
dates address (permanent English residence), Crescent 
Place, Plymouth, 
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Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. The 

oldest, best, and most valuable medicine in the world. Contains all the 
best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the greatest 
Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring 


agent on earth. q | 
| 










Balmy Sleep, A little Hop Bitters 
} Good — saves big doctors’ bills 
4 Rich B and long sickness. Cures 
: and Perfect Health in Drowsiness, Biliousness, 
Hop Bitters. Pains and Aches. 
NO DISEASE OR ILL HEALTH can possibly long exist where tm 
these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. | 


TRY HOP BITTERS TO-DAY. 
May be had of all Chemists throughout the World. 


COLDS IN THE HEAD. 


Sandford’s 


The Great American Balsamic R « l C 
Distillation of Witch Hazel ( ] 

American Pine, Canadian Fir, a 1ca ure 
Marigold, Clover Blossom, 


| 

| 

FOR | | 

&e. 
musa Catarrh || 
| 
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For the Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure of every form of Catarrh, from @ 
simple Head Cold or Influenza to the Loss of Smell, Taste, and Hearing, Cough, 
Bronchitis, and Incipient Consumption. Eudorsed by Physicians, Chemists, and 
Medical Journals throughout the World, as the only complete external and 
internal treatment. One Bottle Radical Cure. One Box Catarrahal Solvent and 
Sandford’s Improved Inhaler, with Treatise, in one Package, of all Chemists, 
4s. 6d. Ask for Sandford’s Radical Cure for Catarrh. 


f A SINCLE DOSE INSTANTLY RELIEVES. tf 
WEEKS AND POTTER, 


8, SNOW HILL, LONDON, AND BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 
IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES FOR HALF-A-CENTURY. 


SENTAL FOOT JEWSBURY & BROWN'S CELEBRATED 
ary Forres : ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 
ert cums ° ) ‘ is of pure vegetable substances, blended with fragrant 
ew SBE REY C & BRON compounds. It is distinguished by its extraordinary 
ee efficacy in removing tartar, insuring the most BEAUTI- 
, 4 FUL and PEARLY WHITENESS, and inducing a healthy 
action of the gums. It gives peculiar FRAGRANCE to 
the BREATH, and will PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS 
TO OLD AGE. 
Pots ls. 6d., or Double, 2s. 6d. 
All Perfumers and Chemists. 


Sole Proprietors and Makers, 
JEWSBURY AND BROWN, M ANCHEST ER. 


CAUTION. aia the name and ad Iress on the Pots, also the Trade M: ark (J. & B. in a 


~ VITALIZED PHOSPHATES = 


=~ 








Are specially suited to Professionals, being a pleasant and delicate preparation, 
affording the greatest relief to the weary, clearing the brain, giving strength and 
vigour, and permanently curing nervousness. 

From Chemists, 3s. 9d. per Bottle, or 
POST-FREE FROM F. CROSBY, 1374, STRAND, LONDON, 
For Stamps or P.O.O., 3s. 9d. 


DescrIPTIVE PAMPHLETS Post-rREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 





GREAT SALE OF PICTURES © 
At Half the Usual Prices. 


ENGRAVINGS. CHROMOS. OLEOGRAPHS. 


CEORGE)*) REES, 


115, STRAND, SAVO se, HEAR WATERLOO BRIDGE, 








 Cadbury’s 


Guaranteed Makers 


oe to the Queen 
by Appointment. 


“ ECONOMICAL.” “ NutRITIOvUs.” 
eee. ae Medical Times. British Med. Journal, 
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: JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


{ 
Jan. 4, Full Moon, 10h. 59m. a.m. Jan. 19. New Moon, 4h. 35m, p.m. 
12. Last Quarter, 3b. 47m. p.m. 26. First Quarter, 7h. 45m. a.m. { 
«< 
{ 
| 





“ When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past.” 
Suakespeare’s Sonnet XXX. 





LLL 
| 
| 








aR MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. beeen | 
1s - AFTER CHRISTMAS. 8 | 
2|M First Sixpenny day at Crystal Palace, 1876, when 8,287 persons paid. ls 9 
3) To |Macarthy, Lion Tamer, killed at Bolton, Lancashire, 1872. SR | 
4| W \Complimentary Benefit to Charles Mathews at Covent Garden, 1870. 38s 
5 | Tu New Grand Opera House, Paris, opened, 1875. Sr 
6|F |The Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 5s § 
7|S | Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 1867. 7R | 
8| |isr arrer Eprenany. 8s | 
9|M_ |Patrick O’Brien, nearly nine feet high, exhibited for last time, 1904. 6R | 
10 | Tu |Farewell Banquet to Charles Mathews at Willis’s Rooms, 1870. lls 
11| W |sam Scott, American Diver, hung bimself on Waterloo Bridge, 1841. 5R ) 
12 | TH |Equestrian performances introduced at the Lyceum, 1844. 14s | 
13|F |Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1865. oR | 
14/8 |Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 17s j 
15) & |2np arren Errenany. 18 Qe} 
16| M |The first Theatrical Benefit ever granted taken by Mrs. Barry, 1876. 14 20s | 
17 | Tu |The “ Bottle Conjurer” Riot at the Haymarket Theatre, 1749. 
18| W |Scenery introduced into Theatres by Inigo Jones, 1605. 23s 
19 | Tw \Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876, 





20\F |Accident to Mdlle. Irvine, tight-rope walker, at Covent Garden Th., 1837. 
21'S  |Marie Charles, Columbine, Pavilion Theatre, died from burning, 1864, 





IPIP IPN TRIE NAR OR OP OE OR OR ORDER OPO 
= 





)s 22 8RD aAPTER EPIPHANY. 30s | 
23|M |First Patent granted to Actors in England by Queen Elizabeth, 1574. 54R¢ 
24 | Tv |Strand Theatre opened as “ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. 338 | 
25| W Opening of the Royel Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1871. 51R | 
5 26 | Tu |Charing Cross Railway Station illumined by Electric Light, 1881. 378 
- 27|F |New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 48r 
28/S |All Plays suppressed by the Puritans, 1633. 40s 
: 29|S 4rm arren Errpnany. 46R 
30|M |Mr. Charles Kean buried at Horndean, Hampshire, 1868. 448 
. 31) Tu pene Theatre Royal burned down, 1863. 43r | 
THE CALENDAR. 
The year 1882 is the latter part of the 5642nd of Rome, to the 2658th of the Olympiads, and | 
q and the beginning of the 5643rd year since the to the year 7890-91 of the Byzantine Era. { 
it. wun Guts bonton on Gant 14, te oi o The year 1300 of the Mohammedan Era com- § 
year of the 297th cycle of 19 years. mences on Nov. 12, 1882; and Ramadan (month 
The year 1882 answers to the 6595th of the of abstinence observed by the Turks) commences | 
Julian Period, to the 2635th from the foundation on July 17, 1882. 
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Feb. 3. Full Moon, 5h. 58m. a.m, 


THE ERA ALMANACK, 1882, 


FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 
| Feb, 18. New Moon, 2h. 50m. a.m. 


10. Last Quarter, 8h. 34m. a.m, 24. First Quarter, 9h. 3lm. p.m. 


“The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 


Good and ill together.”"—ALu’s WELL THAT Enps Wetu. Act IV., sc. 3. 



























' ole MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | geg'nets, 
nn ee casi 
) 1 W |Glasgow Theatre Royal again burned down, 1879. | 7 41r 
ii 2 Tn |Royal Academy of Music incorporated by George IV., 1822. 4 49s 
{ if 3 F  |Extraordinary Fog in Paris, 1890. 7 38r 
4 $  |Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. 4 53s 
5 & |serrvacesmma. 7 35r 
6 M |Lala, the Gymnast, first appeared at Holborn Amphitheatre, 1871. 4 56s 
7 Tu |John Parry’s Farewell Benefit at Gaiety Theatre, 1877. 7 3lr 
8 W /|Funeral of Mr. Robert Keeley at Brompton Cemetery, 1969. 5 Os 
9 TH |Dublin Theatre Royal burned down in afternoon, 1880. 7 28r 
] 10|F |John Poole, Author of Paul Pry, buried at Highgate Cemetery, 1872. 5 4s 
11|S [Oxford Music Hall partially destroyed by fire, 1868, 7 24r 
12} |Sexacrsma, 5 7s 
13 M |The old Pavilion Theatre burned down, 1856. 7 20r 
14 | Tu |Celebration Banquet of 100th night of Merchant of Venice at Lyceum, 1890.| 5 11s 
/ 15 | W |Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 7 17R 
16 TH |American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 5 15s 
| 17 | F  |Panic at Dunlop-street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849, 7 13R 
; (18 S_ |Sudden closing of Covent Garden Theatre by English Opera Company, 1866. 5 18s 
: f 19|S |Qurxqvacesma. 7 OR 
’ | 20 M_ |Horses first introduced on Covent Garden stage in Bluebeard, 1811. |5 22s 
21) Tu |Charles Mathews, returned from India, reappears at Brighton Theatre, 1876.|7 5r 
22 W |City Theatre, Milton-street, Cripplegate, first opened, 1830. 5 26s 
23 Tn |The Peri of Peru declared an illegal entertainment at the Canterbury, 1880.7 IR 
24 F |Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at the Lyceum, 1879. 5 29s 
| 25 8S |The Garrick Club, King-street, Covent Garden, founded, 1831. 6 56R 
26 S |isr mw Lent. 5 33s 
oe 27 M |Exeter Hall first opened, 1831. 16 52r 
; 28 ‘I'v |The Brunewick Theatre, Wellclose-square, fell in during rehearsal, 1828. | 5 36s 
tf | 
ECLIPSES, ETC., 1882. 
( In the year 1882 there will be two eclipses, both one-fifth of the Sun’s diameter will be ob- 
) of the Sun, and a transit of Mercury across the scured, 
Suns disc. II. An annular Eclipse of the Sun, November 









I. A total Eclipse of the Sun, May 17, 1882, 
| visible as a partial eclipse throughout the British 
Isles, the line of central and total eclipse lying 
over the centre of Northern Africa, the extreme 
' north of the Red Sea, a little south of the Caspian 
Sea, across Turkestan and Northern China. The 
eclipse is visible as a partial one throughout the 
' whole of Europe, Asia, and of Africa north of the 
Equator. At Greenwich a partial eclipse is visible, 
| and begins at 6.10 a.m., the greatest phase of 
5 eclipse occurs at 6.46 a.m, and the eclipse ends at 
| 7.23a.m. At the time of greatest phase nearly 


———_ 















10th-1lth, 1882, invisible here, and visible only in 
Papua, Australia, New Zealand, and the South 
Pacific Ocean. 

III. A transit of Mercury across the Sun's disc, 
December 6th, 1882, partly visible at Greenwich. 
The first contact of the planet Mercury with the 
outer edge of the Sun’s disc occurs at 1.56 p.m., 
and the last contact with the inner edge at 2.16 
p.m. These are the only phenomena visible here, 
the Sun setting before the completion of the 
transit. In South America and other Southern 
Latitudes the whole transit will be visible. 


A 
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MARCH. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


March 5, Full Moon, 0h. 40m, a.m. March 19. New Moon, 0h. 17m. p.m. 
12. Last Quarter, 9h, 28m. p.m. 26. First Quarter, lh. 33m. p.m. 





** On Life’s vast ocean we diversely sail, 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale.” 
Porr’s “ Essay on Man.” Epistle 11, line 107. 





| oly MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. See 
1| W |The Great Compton Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1877. 16 48r } 
2 | TH |Mr. Benjamin Webster’s Complimentary Benefit at Drury Lane, 1874. 15 40s | 
3 F Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. 16 44r! 
4\S |The first Oratorio performed at Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre, 1732. |5 43s 
5|S |oxp m Lent. 16 39r | 
6|M_ |Covent Garden Theatre burned down the preceding night, 1956. 15 47s 4 
7 | Tu |The Savage Club performed before the Queen at Lyceum, 1860. 35R 
8| W |Weber first conducted Der Freyschiitz at Covent Garden Theatre, 1826. 50s 
9 | TH |Dramatic Dinner to late Lord Mayor Cotton at Willis’s Rooms, 1877. 30R 


» 10 F  |Nell Gwynue’s first appearance at the Duke’s Theatre, 1667, 
S | Weston’s Music Hall, Holborn, sold for 16,000/., 1866. 
12} |Sap mw Lent. 
Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1875. 
14| Tu |New Variety Theatre at Hoxton opened, 1870. 
15| W |surrey Theatre, Sheffield, burned down, 1865. 
16 | TH |Zast London Theatre burned down, 1879. 
17|F oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1873. 
18|S |The Elephant and Castle Theatre sold by auction for 2,7501., 1875. 
19|S |4rm mw Lent. 
20 M |Great Bicycling Competition closed at Agricultural Hall, 1880. 
21 Tu |W. S. Woodin’s 3rd entertainment produced at Polygraphic Hall, 1864. 
22) W John Baum retires from management of the Alhambra, 1875. 
23 | TH |Opera House at Nice burned down, 1881. Loss of 62 lives, 
24\F |Royal Academy of Musio first opened, 1924. [1833. 
25|8 |Lapy Day. Edmund Kean’s last appearance on stage, at Covent Garden, 
26 | S (svn w= Lent. 
| 297|M_ |City of London Theatre, Norton Folgate, first opened, 1837, 
28 | Tu |The South London Music Hall burned down, 1869. 
29| W |Opening of the Albert Hall, Kensington, 1871. 
: 30 Tu |Mr. Byron’s Comedy of The Upper Crust produced at Folly Theatre, 1880.| 
/31|F |Hungerford Hall, Hungerford Market, burned down, 1854. 
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UNIVERSITY TERMS, 1662. 





OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 
Lant......c00eeeree begins Jan. 14 ...... ends April 1. ee begins Jan. 13...... ends March 31, 
Easter .. . begins April 12...... ends May 26. Easter _......... begins April 14 .,. ends June 23, 
SENT socssrnes begins May 27 ...... ends July 8. Michaelmas ... begins Oct. 1 ...... ends Dec, 16. 
Michaelmas ... begins Oct. 10 ...... ends Dec, 17. (Sunday). 


The Act, July 8. (Sunday). The Commencement, June 20, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 1882. 





April 3. Full Moon, 5h, 47m. p.m. April 17. New Moon, 9h. 38m. p.m. 
25. First Quarter, 6h. 56m. a.m. 


i | | A P qi i & 
i , PHASES OF THE MOON, 
iT | 
' | 
| 


11. Last Quarter, 6h. 30m. a.m. 








“ And tis my faith that every flower 





Enjoys the air it breathes.” 
Worpswortn’s Porm, “ Earty Sprixe.” 
| D.| D. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO 8. rises 
> M.| W. 7 , “ . and sets. 








Signor Salvini’s first appearance in England at Drury Lane Theatre 1875. 
S |Pavm Sunpay. 
M_ Greenwich Fair abolished, 1857. 
Tu Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 
W Waterford Theatre burned, 1837. Cork Theatre burned, 1840. 
} Tu Covent Garden Theatre altered and first opened as Italian Opera, 1847. 
F Sale of the effects of the old “ Beef Steak Club,” 1869. 
3, S (Henry Pownall, Chairman of the Middlesex Magistrates, died, ag. 88, 1880. 
Easter Day. [ment, 1871.| 
ZasTER Monpay. Opening of Highbury Barn under E. T. Smith’s manage-| 
New Theatre Royal, Torquay, Devonshire, opened, 1880, 
Risley’s Troupe of Acrobats first appeared in London at Lyceum, 1868. 
The “ Verdi Festival” at Exeter Hall under A. Mellon's direction, 1857. 
F /|Theatres in London first opened during Passion Week, 1862. 
$ (Aquarium Theatre first opened by Mr. Edgar Bruce, 1876, 
= Low Sunpay. | 
M Managers of Surrey Gardens fined for playing ballets without a licence, '61. 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, opened, 1881. 
Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork first exhibited at Lyceum Theatre, 1802. 
20 |TH The Opera House, Hamilton, Canada, burned down, 1878. 
21\F (George Barnwell revived at a Gaiety morning performance, 1880. 
22 8S  |38ist and last night of School at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 1870. 
ini 23) S |onn arren Easter. Shakespeare born, 1564; died, 1616. 
ih 24 M /|Alhambra Palace first opened as Theatre, 1871. 
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i ini 25 Tu \Almack’s Assembly Rooms opened with grand ball, 1765. 46R 
ee ie 26 W_ |The Globe Theatre, Bankside, first opened, 1594. 12s 
- | 
H ify ‘| 27 Tn |The Danites produced at New Sadler’s Wells, 1880. 42r ! 
ae if 28\F |“Old” Wilson, actor, died in Worcestershire, 1853, aged 103. 16s 
y 29'S Oriental and Turkish Museum, Knightsbridge, opened, 1854. 38R } > 
; . } 30| S (Bxv arren Eases. 7 19s 
, i — a 
| : ii THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
; ' ip THE QUEEN.—Vicroria, of the United King- Louisa (Princess Royal of England and Prussia), 
, dom of Great Britain and Ireland, &., Queen, born November 21, 1840, and married to his Royal 
: Defender of the Faith. Her Majesty was born at Highness William, the Crown Prince of Germany, 
} > Kensington Palace, May 24, 1819; succeeded to the January 25, 1858, and has issue, living, three sons 
! } ) throne June 20, 1837, on the death of her uncle, and four daughters. 
i | King William LV. ; was crowned June 28, 1838 ; and His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of 
} } married Feb. 10, 1840, to H.R.H. Prince Albert. Wales, born November 9, 1841; married March 10, 
, | Her Majesty is the only child of his late Royal 1863, Alexandra of Denmark (Princess of Wales), 


| Highness Edward, Duke of Kent, son of King born December 1, 1844, and has issue, Prince Albert 
Victor, born Januar 


George III. The children of Her Majesty are :— 
Ernest Albert, born 


8, 1864; George Frederick 
Her Royal Highness Victoria Adelaide Mary s . 


une 3, 1865 ; Louisa Victoria 
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me 


MAY, 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


May 3. Full Moon, 8h. 31m. a.m. | May 17. New Moon, Th. 32m. a.m. 
10. Last Quarter, 0h. 35m. p.m. 25. First Quarter, 0h. 4im. a.m. 


aR, — => 


La, 


| <b 
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“ As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May.” 
SHAKESPEARE’s Poem, “ Tue Passtonate Priori.” 





‘ 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. 8. rises | 


and sets. 





|M Opening of New Alexanéra Palace, Muswell-hill, 1875. 
Tu |St. James’s Hall, Liverpool, burned down, 1875. 
W |The Amphitheatre, Liverpool, sold by auction for 20,000/., 1880. | J 


D 
M 
1 34R | 
2 
3 
4| TH |Jenny Lind’s first appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1847. 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


22s § 


2 R S| 
|\F |The Castle Spectre revived at a Gaiety morning performance, 1880. 27 
S__|Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. 29s ¢ | 


S /4ru arren Easter. 24r 


|M_ |Manchester Theatre Royal burned down, 1844. 32s 
20k f . | 
358 ) 5 
17 ‘ R | j fi 
38s | 


t 
7 
{ 
72 
! 
7 
t 
TU |Offenbach appeared in New York, 1876. 4 
| 10| W |The Great Riot at the Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 7 
11) TH |The Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. 4 
2|F  |Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of amusement, 1767. |'7 
{13|S  |Drop-curtain burned at Princess’s Theatre during Richard IT., 1857. 14 ] 4p | 
14) |Rocarton Sunpay, 7 Als | 
) 15|M |Madame Adelina Patti reappeared at Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 1880. | 4 1] } 
,16|/Tu \Paul Bedford’s farewell of the stage at the Queen’s Theatre, 1568. 17 44s | 
>17/W ‘The Bells played at Lyceum for 15lst and last consecutive night, 1872. 4 ad 
| 18| TH |Last night of Mrs. Rousby’s season at the Queen’s Theatre, 1878. 7 47s i 
/19|\F |Last night of the old Princess’s Theatre, Oxford-street, 1880. 4 br 
17 50s 
4 QR 
7 53s 4 
4 OR « 
7 55s |} 
3 58R 
7 58s 





\Leotard’s first appearance in England, at Alhambra, 1961. 
Sunpay AFTER Ascension Day. 


S 
= 
M Floral Hall, Covent Garden, first opened to the public, 1861. | 
Tu Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1853. 
24|W (Opening of the Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, 1873. | 
TH ‘Escape of the Captive Balloon from Cremorne Gardens, 1869, 
F The Soho Theatre opened by Miss Fanny Kelly, 1840. 
S |rhe Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford-street, burned down, 1829. 3 55r } 
28) |warrsus Day. 8 Os § 
29|M_ |charles Kean last appeared on stage at Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, 1867.| 3 | ae | 
30 | Tu |Liston’s last appearance on the stage at Olympic, 1838, 18 
31 | W |Park Theatre, Camden Town, opened as the Alexandra, 1873. 135 a | ' 


26 











THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Alexandra Dagmar, born February 20, 1867 ; Vic- 1862 ; had issue five daughters and two sons: the 

toria Alexandra Olga Mary, born July 6, 1868; and second son died by an accident, May, 1873; the 

Maud Charlotte af Victoria, born Nov ember 26, youngest daughter died November 15, 1878. 

1869, His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest Albe art, Duke 

aaa Royal Highness Alice Maud Mary, born of Edinburgh, born August 6, 1844; married the | 

in 25, 1843 ; died December 14, 1878; married to | Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, January 23, 1874, 
R.H. Prince Frederick Louis of Hesse, July 1, and has had issue a son, born Oct. 15, 1874, and three 5 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 1882, 


JUNE, 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
1. Full Moon, 8h. 33m. p.m. | June 15. New Moon, 6h. 33m. p.m. 
8. Last Quarter, 5h. 9m. p.m. 23, First Quarter, 6h, lm. p.m. 


“ Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say, Bebold! 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up.” 


Suakespeane’s “ Mipsummer Niocut’s Dream.” Act L., ec. 1. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 
Blondir first appeared in England at Crystal Palace, 1861. 
Last night of the “ Old Adelphi,” 1858. 
Sadler's Wells opened as “ Sadler's Music House,” 1683. 
Trinity Sunpay. 
Paganini made his first appearance in London, 1831. 
Black-eyed Susan produced at Surrey Theatre, 1829. 
Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. 
The “ Buckstone Benefit” at Drury Lane, 1876. Receipts nearly 1,200/. 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, burned down, 1873. 
The “ Paddy Green” benefit at the Gaiety Theatre, 1871. 
Ist arrer Trinrry, 
Jonathan Bradford produced at Surrey Theatre, 1833. 
Opening of the New Eden Tueatre, Brussels, 1880. 
Charles Dickens buried in Westminster Abbey, 1870. 
Royal Assent given to the Dramatic Authors Bill, 1833. 
Exeter Change taken down and Menagerie removed, 1829. 
Paganini gave his farewell concert at the Victoria Theatre, 1834, 
2xp aFTER TRINITY. 
Charing Cross Theatre (uow “ Folly ") first opened, 1869. 
The Old Royalty Theatre in Wellclose-square first opened, 1787. 
Wallett’s Equestrian Troupe opened at the Alhambra Palace, 1858, 
Malle. Schneider first appeared in England at St. James’s Theatre, 1868. 
John Kemble’s farewell of the stage as Coriolanus, T,R.C.G., 1817. 
Mipsummer Day. First performance of Myers’s Hippodrome at Crystal 
Srp AFTER TRINITY. [Palace, 1876. 
Sarah Bernhardt fined in French Law Courts 6,000/., 1880. 
Joe Grimaldi’s farewell benefit and last appearance at Drury Lane, 1828. 
M. Latour killed at Tottenham through descending with parachute, 1854. 
Hamlet reached the 200th consecutive night at Lyceum, 1875. 
Mrs. Siddons’s farewell at Covent Garden as Lady Macbeth, 1812. 
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————— 






daughters, born Oct. 29, 1875, Nov. 25, 1876, and 

78. 

fer Royal Highness Helena Augusta Victoria, 

) born May 25, 1846; married to H.R.H. Prince | 13, 1879. 
Frederick Christian Charles Augustus, of Schleswig- His Royal Highness Leopold George Duncan 

Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg July 5, 1866, | Albert, born Aprit 7 

and has issue living two sons and two daughters, 
Her Royal Highness Louisa Carolina Alberta, born | dure, born April 14, 1857. 

March 18, 1848; married to the Marquis of Lorne, Ernest Augustus William Adolphus George 


eldest son of the Duke of Argyll, March 21, 1871. Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, second cousin to 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
(CONTINUED.) 


, 1853. 
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His Royal Highness Arthur William Patrick 
Albert, Duke of Connanght, born May 1, 1850; 
married Princess Louise Margaret of Prussia, March 


Her Royal Highness Beatrice Mary Victoria Feo- 





44p 
18s 
45r 
19s 
46R 
19s 
46r 
19s 
47R 
18s 













} PHASES OF 
? July 1. Full Moon, 6h. 8m. a.m. 
1 


7. Last Quarter, 9h. 52m. p.m. 







D. 








21\F 


' 
> 
23| rm arrer Trinrry. 
® 


| 28|F ‘The first Playbill printed, 1633. 





30|S (rx arrer Taoiry. 





| 


Her Majesty, born Sept. 21, 1845, married Princess 
Thyra of Denmark ; has issue one daughter. 

——— Frederick William Charles, K.G., Duke 
of Cambridge, cousin to Her Majesty, born March 
» 26,1819. Augusta Wilhelmina Louisa, Duchess of 
Cambridge, daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse and 
aunt to Her Majesty, born July 25, 1797; married, 
i» May 7, 1818, the late Duke of Cambridge. Augusta 
Caroline Charlotte Elizabeth Mary Sophia Louis, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 1882. 
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| JULY. 


July 30. Full Moon, 2h. 2m. p.m. 


“ The world’s a theatre, the earth 4 stage, 
Which heaven and nature do with actors fill.” 
Tuomas Heywoop’s “ Apo.ocy ror Actors,” 1612. 


>. Ww. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. Soe. < 
Se ‘ ae a ee ; 
- 18 |rhe Coburg opened as “‘ The Victoria” by Abbott and Egerton, 1833. 3 49K 
| 2 S (arm aren Tar. 8 18s | 
{ 3 M Foundation-stone laid of New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 1867. 3 50r< 
4 TU The Duke's Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1880. 8 17s 
> 5 W Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund founded, 1855. 3 52R 
i 6 Tu James Crockett, the “ Lion Tamer,” died at Cineinnati, aged 45, 1865. 8 l6s 
7 F Samuel Spring, famous Drury Lane Box-keeper, died, 1839. 3 53R? 
| 8 S Sale of W. C. Macready’s library, 1873, realised 1,3921. 8 15s 
9 S Gra arren Tamrry. 3 5dr 
10 M ‘Fatal accident to M. de Groof, the “ Flying Man,” 1874. 8 13s | 
11 Tu Last appearance of Madame Pasta at Her Majesty's, as Anna Bolena, 1850. 3 57R 
12 W Amateur Pantomime of William Tell performed at Drary Lane, 1856. 8 12s | 
13 Ta First opening of “The Hall by the Sea,” Margate, 1866. 3 59R 
\14.F |The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1934. 8 10s | 
15 S (The Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. 4 Qe 
16S (Gru arren Taorry. 8 &s)} 
17 M (|The Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. 4 4p) 


? 18) Tv ‘Elton lost in the Pegasus, bound from Leith to Hall, 1843. [1ss0.|8 6s | 
f 19 |W |The Thousand Guinea Testimonial to Mr. George Grove of Crystal Palace,, 4 7R 
20 TH The New Theatre Royal, Margate, first opened, 1874. 8 3s¢ 
* |All female characters in plays first represented by women, 1662. 
»22\S (Canterbury Music Hall, Washington, burned down, 1869. 


/24\M |Madame Grisi’s last Farewell Benefit at Royal Italian Opera, 1861, 
25 Tu |Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1859. 

26) W Arrival of Mr. J. L. Toole in New York, 1874. 

27 | TH |Malle. Christine Nilsson married to M. Rouzeaud, 1872. 

29\S |Marriage of Adelina Patti to Marquis de Caux, 1868. 


‘31|M (Accident at Victoria Music Hall, Manchester, 23 killed, 1868. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
(CONTINUED.) 




























THE MOON, 
July 15. New Moon, 7h. lm, a.m, 
23. First Quarter, luh, 18m. a.m. 
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daughter of the late Duke of Cambridge and cousin 
to Her Majesty, born July19, 1822 ; married, June 28, 
1843, to Frederick, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and has issue ason. Mary Adelaide Wil- 


helmina Elizabeth, daughter of the late Duke of 
Cambridge and cousin to Her Majesty, born 
November 27, 1833; married Prince Teck, June 12, 
1866, and has issue three sons and one daughter. 
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AUGUST. 
{ PHASES OF THE —o- 
August 6. Last Quarter, 4h. 13m. a.m. | August 22, First Quarter, 0h. 55m. a.m. 
13. New Moon, 9h. 10m. p.m. 38. Full Moon, 9h. 19m. P- m. 
| - = . . " ppatntteeeitiemsaieeenisiennaientis meneame —— 
* Like our shadows 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines.” 
Youne’ s “NIGHT Smevents.” fe Night = , line 661. 


| 











> MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 5. ae 
Tu Opening of the new Spa Buildings, Scarborough, by Lord Mayor, 1880. 4 25r 
W 107,852 visitors at Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, 1880. 7 45s 
TH Goodman's Fields Theatre built and opened, 1732. 4 28r 
F New Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, opened by Mr. Alfred Davis, 1867. 7 415 
S$ Polytechnic Institution opened 1838, closed September 10, 1831. 4 3lr 
= 9rH arrer Trrnrry. 7 38s 
i M Burlesque of Bombastes Furioso produced at Haymarket Theatre, 1810. (4 34R 
Tu Julia Pastrana, “The Nondescript,” exhibited atthe Regent Gallery, 1857. 7 34s 
W The “Oxford” Music Hall reopened, 1869. 4 37R 
j Tu Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 7 3ls 
. F Miss Braddon, the novelist, reappeared on the stage at Jersey, 1876. 4 40Rr 
S Sale of the Alhambra Music Hall, Portsmouth, for 8,000/., 1874. 7 27s 
> 10rn arrer Tarrry. 4 43r 
M The Danites performed for the 100th time in London, at the Globe, 1880. 7 935 
Tu M. Jullien leads band at Surrey Gardens first time, 1850. 4 46r 
>} W Drary Lane Theatrical Fund established, 1766. 7 19s 
: Tu Miss Wallis married Mr. John Lancaster at Brighton, 1876. 4 50r 
‘ F First arrival in England of “Chang,” the Fychow Giant, 1865. 7 15s 
S Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, burned down, 1830. 4 53r 
' S lives arrer Tawrry. 7 lls 
M Covent Garden Theatre announced for sale by public auction, 1829. 4 56R 
a 22 Tu ‘The “ Theatres Registry Act” passed, 1843. 7 1s 
W Fatal accident at Portobello Gardens, Dablin, 1860; two men killed. 4 59r 
Tu Mr. J. L, Toole makes his reappearance in England, 1875. 7 3s 
F Professor Jenkins crossed Niagara with a velocipede on a tight rope, 1869. 5 2p 
if >} S St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, partially destroyed by fire, 1860. 6 58s 
i = 12rn arrer Tarr. 5 5p 
F M (Madame Favart represented for 5020d and last time at Strand, 1880, 6 54s 
; | Tu Tournament began at Eglinton Castle, lasted one week, 1839, 5 Or 
ni W Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. 6 50s 
; TH Miss Kate Terry's farewell benefit at Adelphi, 1867; plays Juliet. 5 l2r 
FER MAJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATBS. 
_— Mellor of the Bxchoyuer pie Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Lord High Chancellor ... ° Right Hon. Lord Selborne. 
Lord President of the Council - Right Hon. Earl Spencer. - 
Lord Privy Seal . ose ° -» Right Hon. Lord Carlingford. 
ee Re come Recent, 
‘ste fee “MW Mon: Hugh Cn Cir, 


} India . ; Right Hon. Marquis of Hartington. 
i 6 tn a a ct a 
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PHASES 


Sept. 4. Last Quarter, lh. 26m. p.m. 
12. New Moon, Oh. 59m. p.m. 








4 Re | 


Ss 13TH arTer Trinity. 


SS 14re arren Tarrry. 
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(17) 15rm arren Tam. 












22 \F (Circus at Berlin burned, 1875, 


» 24) |l6re arren Taorrry. 


First Lord of the Admiralty . 
President of the Board of Tr: ude 








Chief Secretary for Ireland 


Lord High Constable... 
Keeper of the Great Seal 
Deputy Keeper of the Great Seal. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


THE MOON. | 


OF 





} 
| 
“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time.” 
Macsets. Act V., se. 5. 
4 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 8. rises 





Bartholomew Fair proclaimed for the last time, 1855. 
S New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened by Mr. J, W. Gordon, 18890. | 


Annual Benefit of Music Hall Sick Fund Society at Royal Music Hall, 1880.| 
Sadler’s Wells opened under Miss Marriott’s management, 1863. 

Madame Poitevin descended by parachute on Clapham Common, 1852. 
Charlee Mathew’s first appearance on French stage at Paris, 1863. 

F Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 

S Last entertainment ever given at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 


M Park Theatre, Camden Town, burned down preceding night, 1881. 

TU Covent Garden Theatrical Fund established, 1776. 

13 W ‘Twelve ballet girls burned at Continental Theatre, Philadelphia, 1861. 

} 14 Tu First stone of the old Coburg Theatre, Waterloo-road, laid 1816. 

115 F Drury Lane Theatre opened with Dr. Johnson’s famous prologue, 1747. 
16,8 Shakespeare's house at Stratford-upon-Avon bought for 3,000/., 1847. 


18M ole Ball, famous Violinist, died at Bergen, in Norway, aged seventy, 1880. 
19 Tu Fatal accident to Mr. Charles Williams, Topical Vocalist, 1880. 

20 W (Old Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1808. 

,21 Tn Court Theatre at Dresden destroyed by fire, 1869. 


123 8S (Opening of the New Canterbury, Westminster-road, 1576. 


25\M _ (Benefit to Mr. Chippendale at T.R., Manchester, 1880; realized 2287. 

26 Tu |Whale brought to Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 1877. 

27|W ‘Benefit for Mdlle. Déjazet at Paris, 1874; receipts 4,000/. 

28 Tu The Hippodrome, Paris, destroyed by fire, 1869. 

29|F |Micmartwas Day. James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 
30\|S (Bursting of Great Tank at Crystal Palace, 1880. 





HER MAJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
President of Local Government Board 


o 
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Sept. 20, First Quarter, Lh. 28m. p.m. 
27. Full Moon, 5h. 10m. a.m. 










and sets. 
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17R | 
39s | 
20r | 
34s 
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30s 
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33r | 
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36R 
lls | 
39R | 
7s | 
42r | 
2s 
45r | 
d7s | 
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Right Hon. Ear! of Northbrook. 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Right Hon. John Bright. 

Right Hon. John G. Dodson. 
ae Hon. W. E. Forster. 


earl of Erroll. 
Earl of Selkirk. 
J. H. Mackenzie, Esq, 
























19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Oct. 4. Last Quarter, 
12. New Moon, 6h. lm. a.m, 


Tu 


Tu Liverpool Theatre Royal, Williamson-square, first opened, 177: 


HER MAJESTY'S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 


‘Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1880. 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


2h. 17m. a.m, Oct. 19. First Quarter, 11h. 55m. p.m, 
26. Full Moon, 2h. 34m. p.m. 


* Boughs are daily rifled by the gusty thieves, 
And the book of nature getteth short of leaves.” 
Tuomas Hoop’s Porm, “ THe Seasons.” 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 








177rH arTeR TRINITY. 6 
Chang, the Chinese Giant, exhibited at Egyptian Hall, 1865. 
Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street, burned down, 1792, 

Mr. W. Creswick, returned from Australia, reappears at Surrey, 1880. 
The Licence of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1877. 

The Holborn Theatre first opened with drama of Flying Scud, 1866. 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, opened, 1844, 

18rn arrer TRINITY. 

New Sadler’s Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with Rob Roy, 1879. 
The New Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. 

Panic at Colosseum Music Hall, Liverpool, 37 lives lost, 1878. 
Opening of New East London Theatre, late the Effingham, 1867. 


ANAMNAMCAMAT 


(1881. 5 


Royal Comedy Theatre, Panton-street, Haymarket, opened for private view, 6 22 


Highbury Barn Dancing Licence refused by the Magistrates, 1870. 
197TH AFTER TRINITY. 

Charing Cross Theatre reopened as the Folly Theatre, 1876. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, opened as “ Bullock’s Museum,” 1812. 
Statue in Leicester-square discovered grotesquely painted, 1866. 
Blondin crossed the high rope at Crystal Palace on a bicycle, 1869. 
(Garrick appeared at Goodman’s-fields Theatre as Richard III., 1741. 
‘Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, burned down, 1866. 

20TH arTER TRINITY. 

Great Hurricane in Philadelphia, much damage to theatrical property, 1878. 
Banquet given to Dramatic Profession at Mansion House, 1876. 
Afterpieces first added to the playbills, 1688. 


= a ain he ee 


First stone of the present Drury Lane Theatre laid, 1811. 
lst arreR TRINITY. 


| 
The Giant Anak introduced to the public at St. James’s Hall, 1865. 
‘Opera Comique Theatre, Strand, opened, 1870. 


(CONTINUED.) 


Marquis of Lothian. 

Duke of Argyll, K.T. 

Ear! of Lauderdale, 

Ear! of Rosslyn. 

Right Hon. John Inglis. 
Right Hon. Lord Moncreiff, 
Right Hon. J. B. Balfour. 
Alexander 8. Asher, 


Lord Privy Seal . 

Master of the Household. 
Standard Bearer . 

Lord High Commissioner 
Lord Justice General... 
Lord Justice Clerk 

Lord Advocate 
Bolicitor-General 


pauuancrie aT 


5ls 
39R 
47s 
43R 
43s 
46r 
39s 
50R 
35s 
53R 
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7 
NOVEMBER. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. 2. Last Quarter, 6h. 58m. p.m, Noy. 18, First Quarter, 8h. 42m. a.m, 
10. New Moon, 11h, 20m. p.m, 25. Full Moon, 2h. 3m. a.m. \ 





Hath but a losing office; and his tongue , 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell 
Remembered knolling a departed friend.” 

Kine HENRY IV. Part alia , Act I., se. 1. 


D. snail 
W. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. Ped pao 


- * Yet the first bringer of unwholesome news 
} W |The Oxford Music Hall, Oxford-street, burned down, 1872. [1880. 
| TH Theatre Royal, Sheffield, rebuilt and opened by Mr. Romaine Callender, 


D 
M 
l 
2 
3 F (Garrick Theatre burned down after playing The Battle of Waterloo, 1846. 
4S _ |Sale of the late Walter Montgomery’s stage dresses, 1872; produced 80. 
5\|S |22np arrer Triniry. 
| 6|M_ (Opening of New Princess’s Theatre with Mr. Edwin Booth as Hamlet, 1890, 
7 Tu Miss Cushman’s farewell benefit at New York, 1874. 
8 W The Great Vauxhall Balloon descended at Weilberg, Nassau, 1836. 
9 TH 'A female character first acted by a woman on the English stage, 1656. 
10 F George Belmore’s last appearance on stage at Boston, America, 1875 
, 11'S Mark Lemon fined for reading Falstaff in costume at Assembly Rooms 
1 12 S 28np arrer Troy. [Plymouth, 1869 
, 13 M “ Artemus Ward” first appeared at Egyptian Hall, 1866. 
14 Tu (First Melodrama, Tale of Mystery, produced at Covent Garden Th., 1802. 
15|W Circus Theatre, Madrid, destroyed by fire, 1876. 
| 16 | TH ‘The New Concert Hall opened at the Grecian, City-road, 1872. 
17|F (Remarkably dense fog in London at night, 1869. 
18 S_ |The great gas explosion at Covent Garden Theatre, 1828, 
19'S 247m arrer Triniry. 
20|M ‘Alexandra Palace suddenly closed, 1876. 
21 Tu Grand Funeral of Rossini, the great composer, at Paris, 1868. 
'22|W (Two remarkable dwarfs, “The Midgets,” exhibited in London, 1890. 
23 Tu The “ Liston Benetit” at Drury Lane, 1876 ; produced 800/. 
24 F The Curtain Theatre, Holywell-lane, Shoreditch, opened, 1576. 
Farewell benefit for Harry Boleno at Drury Lane, 1871. 
P26 S |Last avrer Tarrrry. 
| 27|M (Opening of new Theatre in Rome, 1880. 
‘28 Tu New Globe Theatre, London, opened, 1868. 
29 W_ (Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Library, 1873; realised 2,647/. 
t >30 TH ‘Argyll Rooms, Windmill-street, closed for music and dancing, 1878, 
! | 
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Lord Clerk Registrar ... eee oon Ear! of Glasgow. 
Deputy Clerk Registrar oe “s W. P. Dundas, Esq. 
: Commander of the Forces _... om Major-General A. M. Macdonald. 
9 Assistant Adjutant-General ... Colonel G, Preston, C.B. 
IRELAND. 
b Lord Lieutenant .. . Earl Cowper, K.G. 
| Chief Sec. and Keeper of Privy Seal Right Hon. W. E. Forster, 
' Under Secretary . T. H. Burke. 


Assistant Under Becretary and i Clerk of 


; the Council 7 W. 5S. B. Kaye. 
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QE et eee ot 


DECEMBER. 


—— 


PHASES OF 
Dec. 2. Last Quarter, 2h. 56m. p.m. | 
10, New Moon, 3h. 38m. p.m. 


THE MOON, 


Dee. 17. 
24. Full Moon, 3h. 41m. p.m. 


“ At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 
Tussen’s “ Darcy Diet,” 1560. 


Ww. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


F /The Varieties Theatre, New Orleans, destroyed by fire, 1870. 
S North Shields Theatre burned down, 1851. 


S (ist mw Apvenrt. 


Funeral of Madame Grisi at Pre la Chaise, Paris, 1869. 

Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket burned down, 1867. 

Brooklyn Theatre, New York, burned down, with loss of 300 lives, 1876. 


F |First Act of Parliament passed controlling stage representations, 1543, 
Ss |Agricultural Hall, Islington, opened, 1862. 


S 2xp m Apvenr. 


F (Opening of new Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873, 
S  |Foundation-stone laid of New Opera House, Thames Embankment, 1875. 


S )3np in Apvent. 


Coe v. Sothern and Buckstone, 1876; plaintiff's award 1,035/, 

The New Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1875. 

\Alaambra Palace opened by E. T, Smith with grand concert, 1860. 
\Clara Webster fatally burned on Drury Lane stage, 1844. 


New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, opened, 1867. 
South London Palace opened, 1869. 
Opening of the New Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 

‘English Dramatic Company taken to Hamburgh and Germany, 1833. 


F |Pantomimes first played in England at Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre, 1716. 


Ss Astley’s opened by Mr. Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster, 1862. 
S 47m 1n Apvent. 


Curistmas Day. “A Merry Christmas to All!” 
Boxine Nicut. Princess’s Theatre first opened, 1842. 
\Fire at the Doncaster Theatre, 1876. 

Accident at Theatre Royal, Bristol, 1869. 


iF Opening of Wilcox’s Music Hall, Whitechapel-road, 1871, 
|S |The great fire at the Crystal Palace, 1866. 


\SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 





First Quarter, 4h. 39m. p.m. 
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ENUMERATED 


Ac le ‘phi 


Afterpieces : 
Agricultural He all 
Agricultural Hall 
Albert Hall 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace 
Alhambra ae 
Alhambra Palace 
Almack’s Rooms 
Anak 
Aquarium, 
Whale 
Aquarium Theatre 
Argyll Rooms.. 
Artemus Ward 
Astley’s aa haa 
Astor Opera House, 
New York, Riot 
Aztecs , 
Bagnigge Wells 
Barnum’s Museum, 
WF. 
Barry, Mrs. .. 
Bart olomew Fair 
Baum, John ... 
Bedford, Paul... 
Beef Steak Club 
Belmore, George 
Berlin Circus ,.. 
Bernhardt, Sarah 
. Black-eyed Susan” 
Blackfriars Theatre . mm 
Blondin me 
Blondin 
Boleno, Harry... 
** Bom bastes Furioso ” 
** Bottle Conjurer” 
Riot .. : 
Braddon, “Miss 
Bradford Theatre... 
Bristol, Theatre Royal 


* Royal 


Brooklyn Theatre, N.Y. 


Brunswick Theatre, 
Wellclose Square ... 


INDEX. 
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May. 
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August. 


Novem ber. 


April. 
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April. 
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August. 
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November. 


August, 


January. 
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December. 
December. 


February. 


IN 


| Brussels, 


THE CALENDAR, 


New Eden 
Theatre 


Buckstone Benefit 


| Bullock's Museum 


| Canada Opera House... 
| Captive Balloon, 
Escape i 
“ Castle ata , 
Chang .. 
Chang .. 





Charing Cross The: atre 
C harles, Marie 
Chippendale, Mr. 
Chippendale, Mr. ... 
City of London Theatre 
City Theatre ... 
Coburg Theatre 
Coburg Theatre 
Coe v. Sothern and 
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Cotton, Lord Mayor ., 
Court Theatre , 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
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Covent Garden Theatre 
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Covent Garden Theatre 
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Dickens, Charles June. 
Doncaster Theatre ... December. 
Dramatic Authors’ Bill June. 
Dresden Court Theatre September. | 
Dramatic, Equestrian, 

and Musical Sick 

Fund... «. duly. 
Drury Lane September. | ( 
Drury Lane... October. 
Drury Lane T heatrical 

Fund August. 
Drury Lane, «“ WwW illiam 

Tell” July. 
Dublin, Portobello 

Gardens .. August, 
Dublin, Queen’s eee October, 
Dublin, Theatre Royal February. 
Duke’s Theatre ve ee 
East London Theatre... March. 
Edinburgh, Adelphi 

Theatre : ... May. 
Edinburgh, Queen’s 

Theatre .. April. 
Edinburgh, New 

Queen’s Theatre ... December. 
Edinburgh, New 

Theatre Royal _... January. 
Edinburgh, Southmin- 

ster Theatre .... March, 
Edinburgh, Theatre 
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Electric Light .. January. 
Eglinton Castle August, 
Elephant and Castle 

Theatre March, 
Elton, Mr... July, 
English Dramatic Com- 
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Exeter Change — June, 
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Female Characters July. 
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First Patent ... 

First Playbill ,., 
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Folly Theatre .., 
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Fog in Paris . 

Fog, Remarkably Dense 

Garrick 
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Liverpool, Rotunda ... December. | Oriental Turkish 
Liverpool, St. James’s Museum .. ‘ 
Hall ... ioe sc Oxford Music Hall ... 
Liverpool, Theatre Oxford Music Hall .., 
Royal October. Oxford Music Hall 
Lulu February. | Paddy Green Benefit... 
Lyceum January. | Paganini _ wes 
Lyceum aaa .. duly, Panic at Glasgow 
Lyceum, “ Hamlet” June, Theatre te 
Macarthy : January. | Pantheon Theatre 
Macready’s Library .. July. Pantomimes First 
Madame Favart .. August. Played san 
Madrid, Circus Theatre November. | Paris, Hippodrome ... 
Manchester, Theatre Paris, Italian Opera ... 
Royal ane .. May. Park Theatre ... “ 
Manchester, Victoria Park Theatre ... 
Music Hall ,, July, Parry, John 
Mansion House Pasta, Marie ... 
Banquet. October. Pastrana, Julia 
Margate, Hall by the Patti, Adelina... 
Sea .. July. Patti, Adelina... 
Margate, New Theatre Pavilion Theatre 
Royal ; . duly. “ Peri of Peru ” , 
Mathews, Charles January. | Philadelphia, Continen- 
Mathews, Charles February. | tal Theatre ,.. 
Mathews, Charles September. | Philadelphia, Great 
“ Merchant of Venice,” Hurricane ... in 
100th Night February. | Poitevin, Mdme. oes 
Montgomery’s, Walter, Polytechnic 
Sale . November. | Poole, John... 
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Niblo’s Theatre, N.Y. May. Rossini 
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INDEX. 
i | Salvini. April. Strand Theatre January. 
i San Francisco Theatre Febr uary, | Surrey Gardens April. 
H Savage Club ..» March. |“ Tale of Mystery ” November. 
i Scarborough, Spa | Terry, Kate .. August. 
Buildings ... ... August. Theatres open in 
Scarborough, Spa Passion Week April. 
| Saloon ... September. | Theatres Registry Act August. 
| Schneider, Malle. ... June. “The Bells” ... «oe May. 
“ School ” “The Midgets” ... November. 
i} Scott, Sam January. (Toole, J.L. ... August, 
1) Shakespeare’s House. September, | Torquay, New Theatre 
i Shakespeare, W illiam April. Royal April. 
Sheffield, New Music | Tussaud’s, Mdme. April. 
Hall ... son ... December. | Vauxhall Balloon, 
| | Shefiield, Surrey Great ; November. 
) Theatre... .-» March, Vauxhall Gardens June, 
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Royal - November. | Verdi Festival April. 
) Siddons’s, Mrs., Fare- Wallett’s Circus June, 
well . aa June. Wallis, Miss ... August. 
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Soho Theatre .. .. May. terbury Music Hall July. 
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South London Music Webster's, Benjamin, 
: Hall . ... March, Benefit 7 .» March, 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 





* All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits.” —SHAKSPEARE. 
Annort, William, (of Cov. Gar. Theatre,) died at Baltimore, June 6, 1843, aged 53. 
Abinaton, Mrs. Frances, Actress, died March 4, 1815, aged 83. 
Apam, Adolph, Composer, died May 6, 1856, aged 53. 
Avpison, Joseph, Poet, Dramatist, &., died June, 17, 1719, aged 47. 
Appison, Miss Laura, died on voyage from Albany to New York, September 1, 1852. 
Appison, R., Music Publisher, died January 17, 1868, aged 71. 
Appison, Colonel Henry Robert, Dramatic Author, died June 24, 1876, aged 71. 
Appisoy, Edward Phillips, Comedian, died April 16, 1874, aged 66. 
Apvotrpnas, John, “ Theatrical Barrister,” died July 16, 1845, aged 79. 
ALBERTAZzI, Madame, Vocalist, died September 27, 1847, aged 35. 
Atpnrinegr, Ira, the “ African Roscius,” died at Lodez, Poland, August 7, 1867, aged 63. 
ALexanpeR, John, the Glasgow Manager, died December 15, 1851. 
Aten, Madame Caradori, distinguished Vocalist, died October 15, 1865, aged 65. 
Auten, George, Vocalist, died January 23, 1877. 
Au.eyn, Edward, Actor, Founder of Dulwich College, died November 25, 1626, aged 61. 
A.tmonp, Mrs. Emma, (Miss E. Romer,) English Opera singer, died April 14, 1868, ag. 54. 
Ambovreu, Van, died at Philadelphia, November 29, 1865. 
Amuernst, G. A., of Astley’s, died at Philadelphia, August 12, 1851, aged 75. 
Anperson, John Henry, Wizard of the North, died February 2, 1874, aged 59. 
Awnperson, Mrs. Lucy, for many years Pianist to Her Majesty, died Dec. 24, 1878, aged 89. 
Axrcuer, Thomas, Comedian and Dramatist, died May 11, 1848. 
Axven, H. T. (Henry Thomas Arnold), Dramatic Author, d. November 25, 1876, aged 36. 
Arnyz, Dr. Thomas Augustine, Composer, died January 1, 1778, aged 68. 
Axrnoxp, Dr. Samuel, Composer, died Octobe? 22, 1802, aged 62. 
Ast.ey, Phillip, Equestrian, Founder of Circus, died October 20, 1814, aged 72. 
Avser, Daniel Francois Esprit, Musical Composer, died May 13, 1871, aged 89. 
Avriot, Madame, (widow of Flexmore,) died September 3, 1862, aged 33. 
Ayuirrr, John, Comedian, died December 16, 1847, aged 44. 
Banger, Miss Jane, Actrees, late of the Olympic, died August 8, 1873. 
Bappe wry, Robert, died November 20, 1794, aged 61. 
Baxsr, Charles, Comedian, died November 26, 1844. 
Baker, Basil, Comedian, died January 26, 1859, aged 54. 
Bare, Michael William, English Opera Composer, died October 20, 1870, aged 62. 
Bau, W., Author and Composer of Songs, died May 14, 1869, aged 84, 
Batts, J. 8., Comedian, died at Dublin, December 30, 1844, aged 45. 
Bannister, John, died November 6, 1836, aged 77. 
Bani, M. Antonio, Musical Composer, died July —, 1876, aged 49. 
Barwnarp, Mrs. C., Writer of Songs under the cognomen of “ Claribel,” died Jan. 30, 1869. 
Barnes, James, famous Pantaloon, died September 28, 1838, aged 51. 
Barnes, William Augustus, Pantomimist, died May 17, 1868, aged 58. 
Baryett, Morris, died at Montreal, March 18, 1856, aged 56. 
Barnett, Humphrey, Acting Manager, died April 30, 1874, aged 62. 
Barnett, Miss Emma, Actress, died August 15, 1877. 
Barrett, Henry Michael, Actor, died June 15, 1872, aged 68. 
Barry, Spranger, died January 7, 1777, aged 58, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Barry, Tom, Clown, died March 26, 1857, aged 47. 
Barry, Thomas, Actor and Manager, died at Boston, U.S., Feb. 11, 1876, aged 77. 
Barrymore, William, died in America, November 24, 1846. 
Bartieman, Thomas, Operatic Vocalist, died June 1, 1879. 
Baxtiey, M., Tragic Actress, died January 14, 1850, aged 65. 
Baxter, George, Comedian, died July 22, 1858, aged 74. 
Banton, John, Actor, of Theatre Royal, Birmingham, died April 26, 1875, aged 68. 
Bateman, H. L., Lessee and Manager of the Lyceum Theatre, d. March 22, 1875, ag. 62. 
Barty, George, of “ Batty’s Menagerie,” died June 5, 1867, aged 64. 
Barry, Wm., Equestrian Manager, and Proprietor of Astley’s, died Feb. 7, 1868, aged 67. 
Bayty, Thomas Haynes, Poet and Dramatist, died April 22, 1839, aged 43. [aged 39. 
Beatuice, Mdille. (Marie Beatrice Binda), Actress and Manageress, died Dec. 22, 1873, 
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Bravmont, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1615, aged 32, buried in Westmr. Abbey. 
Brazxry, Samuel, Author and Architect, died October 12, 1851, aged 65. 

BrcukEr, Lady (née Miss Eliza O'Neil), Actress, died Oct, 29, 1872, aged 80. 

Becxett, Gilbert A’, died at Boulogne, August 30, 1856, aged 45, 

Beckett, Harry, Comedian, died October 22, 1880, aged 39. 

Brprorp, Pau) John, Comedian, died January 11, 1871, aged 78, 

Beprorp, Charles John Abbott, Stage Manager at Covent Garden, d, Dec. 12, 1880, a. 37. 
Brrtuoven, Ludvig von, German Composer, died March 26, 1827, aged 57, 

Beurn, Belgian Giant, who acted at Adelphi, died July 30, 1843, aged 36. 

Brun, Mrs. Aphra, Dramatist, died April 16, 1689, buried in Cloisters, Westmr. Abbey. 
Brut, Robert, Dramatic Author and Journalist, died April 12, 1867, aged 63. 

Bexar, John, Actor, died October 23, 1879, aged 76. . 

Br.uiamy, George Ann, Actress, died February 15, 1788. 

Bexttamy, William, Bass Singer, died January 3, 1843, aged 74. 

Br.iew, J. C. M., the Popular Reader, died June 12, 1874, aged 50. 

Betmorz, George, Comedian, died November 15, 1875, aged 47, 

Benver, Charles, for 30 yrs. “ Call-boy” at Cov. Gar. Theatre, d. July 26, 1857, ag. 44. 
Bennztt, George John, Actor, formerly of Covent Garden, &c., d. Sept. 21, 1879, aged 79, 
Bennett, Sir William Sterndale, Musical Composer, died January 1, 1875, aged 59. 
Bernett, William, Actor, and Sec. of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, d. Aug. 8, 1875. 
Bennett, Miss Fanny (Mrs. Cull), Actress, died December 4, 1875, aged 22. 

Bernard, William Bayle, Dramatic Author, died August 5, 1875, aged 67. 

Berrerton, Thomas, great Tragic Actor, d. April 28, 1710, ag. 57, b. in Westr. Abbey. 
Brsemenres, John, dramatic author, died November 19, 1879, aged 57. 

Berry, Mrs., mother of Mr. Henry Betty, died December 3, 1872, aged 80. 

Berry, William Henry, the Young Roscius, died August 24, 1874, aged 8z. 

Brverzy, Henry Roxby, Comedian, died February 1, 1863, aged 67. 

Brrrin, Miss, born without hands or feet, died at Liverpool, October 7, 1850, aged 66. 
Bineoer, John, Dramatic Vocalist, died November 21, 1878, aged 74. 

Bisuopr, Sir Henry, Composer, died April 30, 1855, aged 69. 

Bisson, Mrs. Mary Ann, Actress, died April 19, 1877, aged 64. 

Buiackmorg, famous Tight-rope Dancer, died at Islington, March 11, 1838, 

Briacrove, Henry Gamble, Violinist, died December 15, 1872, aged 61. 

Buiancuakp, William, Comedian, died May 8, 1835, aged 65. 

Brancuakp, Thomas, Pantaloon, died August 20, 1859, aged 72. 

Buianp, James, Comedian, died July 17, 1861, aged 63. 

Buanp, Harcourt (Beatty), Actor, died November 18, 1875, aged 64. 

Buixwitt, John, Composer, died September 4, 1853, aged 72. 

Brow, Dr. John, Composer, died August 18, 1708. 

Borexo, Mrs. Emma, Columbine, died October 18, 1867, aged 35. 

Bo.eno, Harry, Clown, died January 25, 1875. 

Bonn, Herbert, Tenor Vocalist, died November 2, 1869, aged 31. 

Booru, Miss Sarah, Actress, died December 30, 1867, aged 75. 

Boorn, Thomas Bennett (professionally known as T. B. Bennett), Actor, d. June 8, 1872. 
Borvw1aski, Joseph, famous Dwarf, died August 17, 1835, aged 95. 

Bos1o, Mdme. Angiolina, of Italian Opera, died at St. Petersburg, April 10, 1859, aged 35. 
Bov1an, Madame Alice, youngest daughter of Sir Julius Benedict, died Sept. 3, 1877. 
Bowter, Mrs. Annie Kemp, Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, August 21, 1876. 

Bow xy, Robert Kanzow, Genera] Manager of the Crystal Palace, died Aug. 25, 1870, ag.57. 
Boycr, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died June 11, 1864, aged 44, 

BraceGiev1e, Mre., died September 14, 1748, aged 85. 

Brapsury, Robert, Clown, died July 21, 1831, aged 57. 

Brappvry, C., Equestrian, died April 3, 1869, aged 65. 

Brapsuaw, Mrs. Anne Maria, (famous Vocalist as Maria Tree,) d. Feb. 18, 1862, ag. 60, 
Brapsuaw, John, Actor, late of the Victoria, died May 25, 1876, aged 64. 

BraDwEt1, William, Theatrical Decorator and Mechanician, died August 4, 1849. 
BarauaM, John, Vocalist, died February 17, 1856, aged 79. 

Brauam, Hamilton, Vocalist, died at Bochester, Kent, December 22, 1862. 

Brauam, Capt. W., Amateur Actor, and son of the celebrated singer, died Feb. 26, 1877. 
Brat, George Ross, Comedian, of the Haymarket, died February 18, 1878, aged 66, 
Broaproor, Alexander, Actor and Stage Manager, died May 5, 1847. 

Broaproot, William, of Astley’s, died January 2, 1852. 

Broapuvrst, W., Actor, died May 28, 1869, aged 82. 

Buomuzy, Thomas, Actor at Drury Lane, died December 31, 1841, aged 68. 
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Brooxsk, Gustavus Vaughan, perished in the steamship “ London,” January 10, 1866. 
Brooxrs, Mrs. Moreton, Actress, died June 11, 1868, aged 55, 
BrookrieLD, Mrs. Kate (née Wild), Actress, died May 15, 1875. 
Brooks, Shirley, Dramatic Author, died February 22, 1874, aged 57. | 
Broveu, R. B., Author and Dramatist, died June 26, 1860, aged 32. 
Broveu, William, Dramatic Author, died March 13, 1870, aged 44. 
BroveuaM, John, Actor and Dramatic Author, died in New York, June 7, 1880, aged 70. 
Browns, Charles F., (Artemus Ward,) died March 6, 1867, aged 33. 
Browne, G. H., Proprietor of the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, d. Oct. 27, 1877, ag. 51. 
Bruton, James, Humorist and Song-writer, died March 5, 1867, aged 52. : 
BucxineuaM, Thomas, Comedian and Comic Singer, died September 2, 1847, aged 52. 
v BucxineuaM, Leicester, Dramatic Author, died July 15, 1867, aged 42. 
‘ Bucxstons, J. B., Actor, Manager, and Dramatic Author, died October 31, 1879, aged 77. 
Bunn, Alfred, died at Boulogne, December 20, 1860, aged 62. 
’ Bursaver, Richard, died March 13, 1619, buried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
* Burrorp, Robert, Artist, and Proprietor of Panorama, died January 30, 1861, aged 70. 
Burnanp, Mrs. F. C. (née Miss Cecilia Ranoe, of the St. James’s), died April 10, 1870, ag. 27. 
Burton, William E., Actor and Manager, died in New York, February 10, 1860, aged 58. 
Busunext, Catherine Hayes, died August 11, 1861, aged 36. 
Bortter, Samuel, Tragedian, died at Manchester, July 17, 1845, aged 48. 
Byrng, James, (father of Oscar Byrne,) died December —, 1845, aged 89. 
Byrne, Oscar, Ballet Master, died September 4, 1867, aged 72. 
Catcrart, Granby, died in New York, January 8, 1855. 
Catvenrt, F. B., MA. Actor and Author, died April 21, 1877, aged 84. 
Catvert, Charles, Actor and Manager, died June 12, 1879, aged 51. 
Cart, John, President of the Glee Club, died December 20, 1846, aged 80, 
Carte, John, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1860, aged 40, 
Carey, George Saville, Author, died July 10, 1807, aged 65. 
Carrott, Edward, Equestrian, died July 14, 1869, aged 27. 
Carter, James, “ Lion King,” died May 19, 1847. 
Canter, “ Little,” Treasurer of Haymarket, died July 20, 1850, aged 81. 
Carter, Henry Lee, (“Two Lands of Gold,”) died October 9, 1862, aged 37. 
CaTatantI, Madame, died at Paris, June 19, 1849, aged 69. 
Crentiivre, Mrs. Susannah, died December 24, 1725, aged 45. 
Cuanert, Dr. Julian, the “ Fire King,” died at New York, August 28, 1859, aged 67. 
Cuapman, John Kemble, died September 2, 1852, aged 57. 
CuapMan, James Fitzjames Rock (known as Fitzjames), Actor, d. Feb, 27, 1876, aged 69. 
Cuarues, Mies Marie, Columbine, died from accident by fire, Pav. Theatre, Jan. 21, 1864, 
Cuanrt, Henry Nye, Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Brighton, died June 18, 1876, aged 54. 7 
Cuatrertey, William, Comedian, died April 20, 1821, aged 34. as 
CHatTrer.ey, Mrs., Actress, died November 3, 1866, aged 69. a 
Cuatrerton, John Balsir, Harpist, died April 9, 1871, aged 66. [aged 65. 
Cuarrertoy, E. A., father of F. B. Chatterton, of Drury-lane Theatre, died Dec. 5, 1875, 
Curt, Madame Rose, French Actress, died September 17, 1861. 
Currry, Andrew, Actor and Dramatist, died at Monmouth, February 12, 1812. 
CuErvsinti, Composer, died March 7, 1842, aged 62. 
Cuxster, Harry, Comedian, died January 9, 1869. 
Cuortey, Henry Fothergill, Musical Composer and Critic, d. February 16, 1872, aged 63, 
tam Curistian, Mrs. Frances Ann (née Miss Fanny Waldron), died Dec. 21, 1875, aged 83. 
Curist1an, Thomas Berry (husband of the above), died December 20, 1875, aged 90. 
Cuvute, James H., Proprietor and Manager of the Bristol Theatres, d. July 23, 1878, a. 69. 
Crsser, Colley, Dramatist, died December 12, 1757, aged 87. 
Criarxg, Charles Cowden, Author, died March 13, 1877, aged 89. 
CiarkeE, John, Comedian, died February 20, 1879, aged 50. 
Ciarxson, W. H., Theatrical Wig Maker, died April 24, 1878, aged 58, 
Cuirrorp, Mrs. W., Actress, died September 5, 1850, aged 59. 
Currron, Harry, Comic and Motto Vocalist, died July 15, 1872, aged 40. 
Cuirton, George, Comic Vocalist, died August 26, 1876, aged 35. 
Cuivz, “ Kitty,” famous Actress, died December 4, 1785, aged 74. 
Coates, Romeo, famous Amateur Actor, died February 22, 1848, aged 76. 
Cosuam, Thomas, Tragedian, died January 4, 1842, aged 63. 
Cock1n@, killed by falling with parachute home balloon, July 24, 1837. 
Coprsaca, Madame (known as Saporiti), Operatic Vocalist, died March —, 1870, ag. 101. 
Coxizr, J. W., Pantomimist, of Covent Garden and Lyceum Theatres, died Feb. 18, 1868. 
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Cots, Sam, Irish Vocalist, real name “ Vagg,” died May 25, 1865, aged 39. 
Coins, John, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, August 13, 1874, aged 70. 
CoLiinson, Miss Annie, Burlesque Actress, died February 1, 1869. 

Cotman, George, “the younger,” died October 26, 1836, aged 74. 

Compton, Henry (Charles Mackenzic), Comedian, died September 15, 1877, aged 72. 
Connor, John, senr., Scenic Artist, died February 14, 1880, aged 86. 

Conquest, Mrs., Ballet Mistress, Grecian Theatre, died November 4, 1867, aged 64. 
Conquest, Benjamin Oliver, Proprietor of the Grecian Theatre, d. July 5, 1872, aged 68, 
Conquest, Miss Lizzie(Mrs. Thomas Beard, Jun.),Actress,died November 24, 1876, ag.J7. 
ConGReEvk, William, Dramatist, died January 19, 1729, aged 58. 

Cook, Mrs. Ayneley, Actress and Vocalist, died October 6, 1880, aged 48. 

Cooxr, George Frederick, Tragedian, died at New York, September 6, 1812. 

Cooxk, Tom, Composer, died February 27, 1848, aged 67. 

Cooker, George, of Olympic Theatre, died March 4, 1863, aged 52. 

Cooxk, Thomas Potter, Actor, died April 4, 1864, aged 78. 

Cooxr, Thomas Taplin, Equestrian Manager, died March 19, 1866, aged 84, 

Cooxk, James, Equestrian, died September 5, 1869. 

Cooke, James Henry, Tragedian, died September 19, 1879, aged 43. 

Coorrr, John, Actor, at Drury-lane Theatre, died July 13, 1870, aged 77. 

Coorkr, Frederick Fox, Dramatic Author and Manager, died January 4, 1879, aged 73. 
Coprtand, William R., Liverpool Manager, died May 29, 1867, aged 68. 

CorneIuE, Pierre, French Dramatist, died October 1, 1684, aged 78. 

Cork, Monte, Composer and Musical Director, died September 19, 1849, aged 65. 
Corri, Haydn, Musician, died at Dublin, February 19, 1860, aged 75. 

Corni, Mrs. Haydn, Vocalist, died April 10, 1867, aged 67. 

CorrI, Dussek, Operatic Vocalist, died February 4, 1870. 

Cort, Mrs. V. (née Annie Parker), Actress, Theatre Royal, Dublin, d. Aug. 4, 1870, ag. 29. 
Corrt, Pat, Baritone Vocalist, died June 1, 1876, aged 56. 

Corkt, Haydn, Baritone Vocalist, died December 19, 1876. 

CorTrTrELt, Miss, Actress and Vocalist, died May 21, 1866, aged 25. 

Courtney, John, Actor and Dramatist, died February 17, 1865, aged 52. 

Cows tt, Joe Leathley, Comedian, (father of Sam Cowell,) died November 14, 1863, aged 72. 
Cowk11, Sam, Comic Singer, died March 11, 1864, at Blandford, Dorsetshire, aged 43. 
Coynr, Joseph Stirling, Dramatic Author, died July 18, 1868, aged 64. 

Crappocg, John, Actor, died May 7, 1873, aged 43. 

Creswick, Mrs, Elizabeth, wife of W. Creswick, Tregedian, d. February.16, 1876, aged 67. 
Crocker, J. P., Ethiopian Comedian, died December 17, 1869, aged 35. 

Crockxstt, James, the “ Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, July 6, 1865, aged 45. 

Cross, Edward, Proprietor of Exeter Change Menagerie, died Sept. 25, 1854, aged 81. 
CULLENFORD, William, Sec. of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, died Sept. 6,1874, ag. 77. 
CumBERLAND, Richard, Dramatist, died May 7, 1811, sged 79. 

CumpBerzanD, John, of “ Cumberland’s Drama,” died June 13, 1866, aged 79. 

Cummune, Gordon, “ Lion Hunter,” died March 30, 1866, aged 47. [aged 60. 
Cusuman, Miss Charlotte, American Actress, died at Boston, U.S., February 18, 1876, 
D’AtmMaInz, Thomas, Music Publisher, died November 23, 1858, aged 83. 

Dance, Charles, Dramatic Author, died January 4, 1863, aged 69. 

Dantet, George, (the “ D. G.” of Cumberland’s Playe,) died March 29, 1864, aged 74. 
Davenport, Mrs., famous Actress of old women, died May 9, 1843, aged 84. 
Davenronrt, T. D., Theatrical Manager, died July 6, 1851, aged 59. 

Davenrort, Miss Lily, American Actress, Philadelphia, died January 13, 1878. 

Davin, M. Felicien, French Composer, died August 29, 1876, aged 66. 

Daviner, G. B., Surrey Manager, died January 31, 1842, aged 49. 

Davipson, G. H., Music Publisher, died July 4, 1875, aged 74. 

Dawson, George, Shakspearian Scholar and Lecturer, died November 30, 1876. 
Desazet, Mdille. Virginie, French Actress, died December 1, 1875, aged 78. 

Denvit, Henry Gaskell, the original “ Manfred,” died April 5, 1866, aged 66. 

Denvit, Mies Clara, Actress, died November 19, 1867, aged 18. 

Dersy, Countess of, (famous Miss Farren,) died April 21, 1829. 

De Rosa, Signor, Tenor Singer, Naples, Italy, died August —, 1871, aged 90. 
Descuamrs, Mons. Emile, Musical Composer, died April —, 1871, aged 79. 

Despxaces, Henri, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, d. Jan, 25, 1877, aged 53, 
Devin, Herr, (Isaac Dowling,) died December 17, 1860, aged 43. 

Dewak, Frederick C., Actor, died January 8, 1878. 

Dispiy, Charles, Dramatist, and Naval Song Writer, died July 25, 1814, aged 69. 
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Drevin, Tom, Author of 800 dramas, died September 21, 1841, aged 70. 

Dickens, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died June 9, 1870, aged 58. 

Dippeak, Charles Bannister, Actor, died October 21, 1859, aged 58. 

Drenvm, Charles, famous Ballad-singer, died October 2, 1827, aged 62. 

Distin, Mrs, Theodore, (Sarah Connor,) Vocalist, died April 18, 1863, aged 33. 
Distin, John, father of the “ Distin Family,” died July 8, 1863, aged 74. 

Dopp, James, Actor of the “ Garrick School,” died October 17, 1786. 

Doeerrt, Thomas, who left the “ Coat and Badge” Legacy, died October 3, 1721. 
Donatyson, Walter Alexander, Actor, died December 19, 1877, aged 84. 

Donato, the one-legged Dancer, died at Cyraque, France, June 10, 1865. 

Don, Sir William, died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, March 19, 1862, aged 36. 

Don, Lady Emilia Eliza (née Miss Emily Sanders), Actress, died September 20, 1875. 
Donizetti, Gaetano, Composer, died April 9, 1848, aged 50. 

Dovetass, John, Proprietor of the Standard Theatre, died January 31, 1874, aged 59. 
Dowron, William, Comedian, died at Brighton, April 19, 1851, aged 88. 
DraGonetti, Domenico, Contrabasso, died April 14, 1846, aged 85. 

Drew, John, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, May 21, 1862, aged 37. 
Drvummonpd, Thomas George, Actor, died January 23, 1873. 

Duckrow, John, famous Equestrian Clown, died May 22, 1834. 

Ducrow, Andrew, Great Equestrian, died January 27, 1842, aged 49. 

DvucKken, Madame, celebrated Pianiste, died April 13, 1850, aged 38, 

Dumas, Alexandre, French Dramatist and Author, died at Puys, Dec. 5, 1870, aged 67. 
Downy, William, Treasurer, Drury Lane Theatre, died March 3, 1855, aged 73. 
Dorrant, John Rowland, founder of “ The Garrick Club,” died July 13, 1853. 
Dvnrvset, John, Actor and Vocalist, died November 6, 1842, aged 51. 

Dornatt, Martin, Burlesque Writer, died September 8, 1867, aged 29. 

Dyas, Mrs. Ann Ada, Actress, December 1, 1871, aged 48. 

Dyas, Edward, Actor, and father of Miss Ada Dyas, d. at New York, Jan. 31, 1877, ag. 62. 
EacGur, George Barnardo, “ Wizard of the South,” died May 4, 1858, aged 51. 
Epmonps, James, Proprietor of Wombwell’s Menagerie, d. December 16, 1871, aged 66. 
Epson, Calvin, “ Living Skeleton,” d. in America, December 6, 1833, ag. 44, weight 40 ib. 
Epwarpers, Conway Theodore Marriott, Dramatic Author, died May 5, 1880. 

Eaax, Pierce, author of “Tom and Jerry,” died August 3, 1849, aged 77. 

Eaerton, Daniel, Actor, died July 22, 1835, aged 64. 

Easrton, Mrs., famous “ Meg Merrilies,” died August 3, 1847, aged 66. 

Exar, Thomas, Harlequin, died April 8, 1842, aged 62, 

Exxiston, Robert William, Comedian and Manager, died July 8, 1831, aged 57. 
Extswortuy, Miss (Mrs. Arcedeckne), Actress, died October 5, 1879, aged 54. 

Exton, aged 49, lost in the Pegasus, on the passage from Leith to Hull, July 18, 1843. 
Eyperssoun, Harry, Clown, died August 15, 1877, aged 49. 

Enauisu, Mr., Theatrical Agent and Manager, Calcutta, died November 1, 1875, aged 39. 
Empen, William Samuel, of the Olympic Theatre, died January 4, 1872, aged 71. 
Emery, John, celebrated Yorkshire Comedian, died July 23, 1822, aged 45. 

Ernst, M., celebrated Violinist, died at Nice, October 8, 1865, aged 51. 
Farquuarson, Robert, Vocalist, died February 12, 1880, aged 59. 

Far.ey, Charles, Pantomime Arranger, died January 28, 1859, aged 87. 

Farrewt, John, Author, Actor, and Manager, died at Boulogne, April 21, 1848, ag. 57. 
Fanrren, Mrs., (Mrs. Faucit,) Actress, died June 16, 1857, aged 68. 

Fanrren, Henry, Actor, died at New York, January 18, 1860, aged 34. 

Farren, William, Actor, died September 24, 1861, aged 75. 

Fatcoyer, Edmund, Actor and Dramatic Author, died September 29, 1879, aged 64. 
Fawsitt, Miss Amy, Actress, died at New York, December 26, 1876. 

Frourter, Charles, Actor, died August 5, 1879, aged 57. 

Fenton, Charles, Actor and Scenic Artist, died February 16, 1877. 

Fenton, James Gill, formerly of Drury Lane Theatre, died August 20, 1877, aged 83. 
Fevanti, Mdile. Rita, Vocalist, of Her Majesty's Theatre, died August 18, 1867. 
Feist, Mrs. Catherine, the “ Old Actress,” died May 27, 1876, aged 78. 

Frepine, Henry, Dramatist and Novelist, died October 8, 1754, aged 47. 

Friiu1s, Thomas, Equestrian, died June 17, 1876, aged 45, 

Fisuer, David, Suffolk Manager, died August 6, 1832, aged 71. 

Fisuer, George, Theatrical Agent, died August 31, 1864. 

Firzpat, Edward, Dramatic Author, died October 27, 1873, aged 81. 

Firzroy, J. B., Actor, died April 5, 1879, aged 72. 

FirzwitiiaM, Mrs., Actress, died September 11, 1854, aged 52, 
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FirzwiItiiaM, Edw., Comedian and Comic Vocalist, died March 30, 1852, aged 63. 
FirzwitiiaM, Edward, Composer and Musical Director, died January 19, 1857, ag. 33. 
Fiexmors, Richard, Clown, died August 20, 1860, aged 36. 

Fiexmork, Mrs. Ann, mother of the late Clown, Richard Flexmore, d. Dec. 26, 1869, ag. 88. 
Fiower, Miss Sara, Vocalist, died at Sydney, August 16, 1865. 

Foorsr, Samuel, Actor and Dramatist, died October, 21, 1777, aged 56. 

Forman, G. F., Comedian, died August 23, 1852, aged 40. 

Forrester, Henry, Light Comedian, died June 25, 1840, aged 43. 

Forrester, Alfred Henry (“Alfred Crowquill”’), died May 26, 1872, aged 67. 
Fortune, Henry, Actor, formerly of the Caste Company, died April 24, 1877, aged 55. 
Fox, Harry, Chairman at the Middlesex Music Hall, died June 2, 1876. 

Fox, George L., American Clown, died at Cambridge, Mass., October 24, 1877, aged 52. 
Fraser, John James, (“ Fricker,”) Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, June 17, 1863, ag. 59. 
Freer, Charles, popular East-end Tragedian, died December 23, 1857. 

Frias, Duchess de (née Miss Victoria Balfe), Vocalist, died January 22, 1871. 
Friswew1, Hain, one of the Founders of the Urban Club, died March 12, 1878, 
Fouter, Alfred, Clown, died July 19, 1844, aged 37. 

Furtapo, Miss Teresa (Mrs. ie Clarke), Actress, died August 9, 1877, aged 32. 
Gatx, Lieut., Aéronaut, killed in a balloon descent, near Bordeaux, Sept. 8, 1850, ag. 54. 
Garpyer, John, Actor of Low Comedy, died May 5, 1851, aged 49. 

Garver, Thomas, Proprietor of Margate Assembly Rooms, died Aug. 22, 1867, ag. 55. 
GakveERIN, Jacques A., Aéronaut, died Angust 18, 1823, aged 54. 

Garrick, David, died at 5, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, January 20, 1779, aged 63. 
Gakrick, Mrs. Eva Marie, (wife of David Garrick,) died October 16, 1822, aged 97. 
Garrick, Mrs. Sarah Jane, Actress, died at Sunderiand,October 27, 1859, aged 76. 
Garrick, Nathan David, great-great-nephew of David Garrick, died June 2, 1876, aged 67. 
Garters, James, Scenic Artist, died June 30, 1868, aged 39. - 
Garriz, Actor of Frenchmen, died November 16, 1844, aged 78. 

Gaverran-Nantevit, M., oldest Dramatic Author in France, died Feb. —, 1870, aged 96. 
Gay, John, Poet and Dramatist, died December 4, 1732, aged 44. 

Geper, John Kerr, Vocalist, died March 21, 1876. 

Genor, George, Vocalist, died February 16, 1863, aged 42. 

GrvBELEI, Signor, Singer, died at Naples, December 4, 1846, aged 44. 

Given, A., of Italian Opera, died October 12, 1865, aged 39, 

Grossor, Madame Feron, Vocalist, died May 7, 1853. 

Grover, Mrs., famous Actress, died July 15, 1850, aged 68. 

Grover, Ferdinand, Baritone, died at Hull, April 22, 1859, aged 23. 

Guover, Edmund, Manager of Glasgow Theatre, died October 23, 1860, aged 48, 
Grover, Charles W., Ballad Composer, died March 23, 1863. 

Grover, Stephen, Musical Composer, died December 7, 1870, aged 58, 

Guover, Howard W., Musical Composer, died October 26, 1875. 

Goxpon!, Carlo, Italian Dramatist, died January 8, 1793, aged 86. 

GoxpsmiT#, Oliver, Poet, Dramatist, &c., died April 4, 1774, aged 46. 

Gomensat, Edwd, Alexander, (the Napoleon of Astley’s,) d. at Leeds, Oct. 19, 1862, ag. 74. 
GoopaLt, Miss Anne, Actress, died March 1, 1877, aged 30. 

Gorpon, Miss Harriette, Actress, died at New Zealand, April —, 1869. 

Gorpon, William, Scenic Artist, died November 27, 1874, aged 73. 

Goss, Sir John, Composer and Organist, died May 10, 1880, aged 79. 

GovtstonE, James, killed in descending with balloon from Belle Vue Gds., June 2, 1852. 
Govriay, Miss Helen Lawson (Miss Nelly Gordon), Actress, d. Feb, 20, 1872, aged 26. 
Gow, James, Scotch Actor, died June 5, 1879, sged 85. 

Grace, James Delmon, American Actor, died at Providence, U.S., November 15, 1876, 
Grammani, W. H., Pantomimist, died January 8, 1855, aged 55. [aged 52. 
Graves, Mr., Scenic Artist, died September 2, 1869. 

Gray, Thomas, famous Clown at Cov. Gar., d. January 28, 1768, aged upwards of 100. 
Green, Thomas, Actor, died December 16, 1859, aged 73. 

Green, Charles, Aéronaut, died March 26, 1870, aged 85. 

GreEnwoop, Thomas Longdon, Dramatic Author, died May 10, 1879, aged 72. 

Garikrve, William, Scenic Artist, died November 11, 1844, aged 44. 

Guirritus, John, Equestrian Clown, died September 8, 1880, aged 59, 

Grima.p1, Young Joe, died Décember 9, 1832, aged 30. 

Grima pt, “Joe,” Pantomimist, died May 31, 1837, aged 58. 

Guist, Madame Giulia, Vocalist, died November 25, 1869, aged 57. 

GuossMitu, George, Public Reader and Entertainer, died April 24,1386, 
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Gvuerntnt, Sebastian Francis, late Acting Manager at the Royalty, d. Mar. 9, 1870, ag. 79. 
GrongiseEn, Charles L., Musical Critic, died November 1, 1879, aged 73. 

Gunn, John, Lessee of the Theatres Royal and Gaiety, Dublin, d. April 21, 1878, aged 46. 
Guy, W. E. (known as Williams), Actor, late of Sadler's Wells, &c., d. Oct. 14, 1876, a. 65. 
Gye, Frederick, Lessee of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, d. Dec. 4, 1878, a. 69. 
Harnes, J. T., Actor and Dramatist, died May 18, 1843, aged 45. 

Hatz, Oharles, Comedian, formerly of the Olympic, died February 11, 1876, aged 55. 
Hates, Robert, “ Norfolk Giant,” died at Yarmouth, Noy. 22, 1863, ag. 43. 7ft. Gin. 
Hatt, Henry, Comedian, died in America, July 18, 1858, aged 50. 

Hatt, Charles, Musical Conductor, died February 9, 1874, aged 58. 

Hatt, Clinton, formerly Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Leicester, died Nov. 3, 1880, aged 63. 
Hauurmay, Andrew, Dramatic Author, died April 10, 1877, aged 46. 

HameBteton, William, Actor, of the Sanspareil and Drury Lane Theatres, d. Nov. 17, 1879, 
Haman, T.S., American Manager, died January 9, 1853, aged 52. [aged 81, 
Hamuet, T., Builder of Princess’s Theatre, died February 21, 1853, aged 84. 

Hammonp, W. J., Actor and Manager, died August 23, 1848, aged 49. 

Hampton, Mr., Aéronaut, died June 11, 1871, aged 72. 

Hanvet, George Frederic, German Composer, died April 13, 1759, aged 74. 

Harcourt, Charles, Actor, died October 27, 1880, aged 42. 

Haney, John Pritt, Comedian, died August 22, 1858, aged 72. 

Hartowg, Mrs., who appeared at Covt. Garden 1790, died January 1, 1852, aged 87. 
Harrinetor, Dowager Countess of, (Maria Foote,) died December 29, 1867, aged 69. 
Harris, Augustus Glossop, Stage Manager of Covent Garden, d. April 19, 1873, ag. 47. 
Harrison, William, Tenor Singer, died November 9, 1868, aged 55. 

Haxnison, J. N., first President of the Sacred Harmonic Society, d. Aug. 19, 1870, ag. 79. 
Harnroway, John, Composer and Musical Director, died January 25, 1857, aged 47. 
Hanxtwanp, Frederick, Pantomimist, died August 17, 1852, aged 70. 

Harvey, William, Harlequin, died October 6, 1856, aged 43. 

Harvey, J. B., Theatrical Manager, died September 7, 1862, aged 70. 

Haypn, Franz Joseph, German Composer, died May 31, 1809, aged 77. 

Haztrewoop, C, H., Dramatic Author, died May 31, 1875, aged 55. 

Heuer, Robert, Conjurer and Musician, Philadelphia, died November 27,-1878. 
Henperson, John, Equestrian Director, died May 10, 1867, aged 45. 

Henower, Edward Henry, Equestrian, died January 15, 1865, aged 45. 

Hennrapg, Miss Mary, Actress, died March 11, 1876, aged 34. 

Hexpert, John, Comedian, died April 6, 1852, aged 38. 

Hekrnine@, Paul, Pantomimist, died September 18, 1878, aged 78. 

Hicks, Newton Tree, Actor, died February 21, 1873, aged 62. 

H111, Benson, Author and Actor, died September 17, 1845, aged 49. 

Hit, G. H., (“ Yankee Hill,”) died at Saratoga, America, September 27, 1849, ag. 50. 
Hii, Thomas, Pantomimist, died May 26, 1851, aged 57. 

Hitt, Mrs. Ellen, Actress, died December 9, 1866, aged 63. 

Hryeston, Edward Peron, late Acting Manager at the Criterion, died June 9, 1876, aged 52. 
Hoang, Prince, Dramatist, died at Brighton, December 22, 1834, aged 80. 

Hopson, George A., Irish Comedian, died June 27, 1869, aged 47. 

Hoaartu, George, Musical Critic and Author, died February 12, 1870, aged 86. 
Hotcrort, Thomas, Dramatist, died March 23, 1809, aged 64. 

Hotioway, James, Tragedian, of Astley’s Amphitheatre, died December 18, 1880, aged 60. 
Hotston, William, Actor, died January 21, 1576, aged 45. 

Honey, George, Comedian and Vocalist, died May 28, 1880, aged 52. 

Honey, Mrs., Actress, died April 2, 1843, aged 28. 

Honwer, Robert, Actor and Manager, died December 31, 1852, aged 43. 

Hoop, Henry Lionel, Actor, died June 24, 1879, aged 45. 

Hoox, Theodore, Author and Dramatist, died August 24, 1842, aged 53. 

Hoorgr, Edward, Actor and Manager, died at Cambridge, January 27, 1865, aged 70. 
Horncastiz, Henry, Vocalist and Actor, died May 6, 1869, aged 67. 

Horn, Charles, Composer, died August 5, 1849, aged 63. 

Horstey, Charles Edward, Musician, died at New York, February 28, 1876, aged 51. 
Howe 1, Matthew, Harlequin, died December 1, 1873, aged 76. 

Hvppart, Miss Fanny (Mrs. John Russell), Vocalist and Actress, died June 28, 1880, 
Hupson, Thomas, Comic Song Writer and Singer, died June 26, 1844, aged 50, 

Hupson, James, Irish Comedian, died March 6, 1878, aged 67. 

Hvupsrets, John, Comedian, died October 2, 1866, aged 59. 

Hvauszs, Thomas, Comedian, died September 7, 1857, aged 49. 
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Hont, Leigh, Poet and Essayist, died August 28, 1859, aged 75. 
Incunaxp, Mrs. Elizabeth, Dramatist and Actress, died August 1, 1821, aged 68. 
Inciepon, Charles, famous Vocalist, died February 19, 1826, aged 69. 

TRELAND, William Henry, of the Shakspeare Forgeries, died April 17, 1835. 

Irvine, Joseph Henry, Comedian, died September 6, 1870, aged 31. 

Isaacs, Miss Rebecca, (Mrs. Thomas Roberts,) Actress and Vocalist, died April 21, 1877. 
Jackman, W., Provincial Manager, died September 30, 1852, aged 70. 

Jacons, Mr., Wizard, died October 13, 1870, aged 57. 

James, Charles 8., Scenic Artist, Prince of Wales Theatre, died March 23, 1868, aged 35. 
Jenkins, Billy, Equestrian Clown, died February 9, 1880, aged 34. 

JERROLD, Douglas, Dramatist, died June 8, 1857, aged 55. 

JreRwoop, T. J., Hon. Solicitor to Dramatic College, died June 22, 1866. 

Jort, Herr Von, “ German Siffleur,” died July 22, 1865, aged 81. t 
Jounstone, Jack, Irish Comedian, died August 27, 1828, aged 78. 

JoLLy, John, Composer and Orchestral Conductor, died July 1, 1864, aged 74. 

Jonrs, Richard, Light Comedian, died August 29, 1851, aged 73. 

Jones, John, Actor, (original Jemmy Green in Tom and Jerry,) died Nov. 1, 1861, ag. 65. 

Jones, Mrs. Charles, clever Actrees of Old Women, died February 28, 1866, aged 77. 

JonkEs, Miss Avonia, (Mrs. G. V. Brooke,) died October 4, 1867, aged 31. 

Jones, Miss Maria B., (Mrs. Francis Phillips,) Actress, died February 11, 1873. 

Jones, Ersser, Actor, died November 1, 1877, aged 71. 

Jonson, Ben, Dramatist, died February 12, 1637, buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Jorpan, George, Actor, died November 14, 1873, aged 43. 

Joserus, Miss Patti, (Mrs. J. H. Fitzpatrick,) Actress, d. at Philadelphia, October 5, 1876, 

JULIEN, Mons., Composer and Conductor, died insane at Paris, March 14, 1860. 

JULIEN, Madame, widow of the late Mons. Jullien, died July 13, 1875, aged 53. 

Kran, Edmund, died May 15, 1833, aged 46, buried at Richmond, Surrey. 

Kran, Charles John, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Actor, died January 22, 1868, aged 57. 

Kean, Mrs. Charles, Actress, and widow of the late Charles Kean, d. August 20, 1880, a. 75. 

Kretry, Robert, Actor, died February 3, 1869, aged 75. 

Kemn x, John Philip, Tragedian, died Febuary 26, 1823, aged 66. 4b 
Kems ue, Roger, (father of the above,) died December 6, 1802, aged 81. 

Kemsie, Harry, Actor, died June 22, 1836, aged 45. 

Kemste, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died September 3, 1838, aged 65. 

Kemexz, Charles, Actor, died November 12, 1854, aged 79. 

Kina, Harry, Duologue Artist. (son of T. C, King, the Actor,) died May 17, 1870, ag. 19. 

Kin1ocn, John, (J. D’Arcy,) late of Princess's, died December 16, 1873, aged 63. 

Kixsy, Hudson, Tragedian, died March 8, 1848, aged 29. 

Kina, Thomas, Manager and Actor, (original Sir Peter Teazle,) died —, 1805, aged 74. 

Know tes, James Sheridan, died at Torquay, November 30, 1862, aged 79. {aged 69, 

Know es, John, formerly Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, died February 19, 1880, 

Koenie, Herr, celebrated Cornet Player, died at Paris, December 17, 1857. 

LastacueE, Signor, Vocalist, died at Naples, January £3, 1858, aged 64. 

Lapiacuk, Madame F., née Fanny Wyndham, Vocalist, died at Paris, Sept. 23, 1877. 

Lacy, Rophino, Musical Composer and Dramatist, died September 20, 1867, aged 70. 

Lacy, Mrs. Frances, (née Miss Cooper,) Actress, wife of T. H. Lacy, d. April 21, 1872, ag. 53. 

Lacy, Thomas Hailes, Theatrical Bookseller, died August 1, 1873, aged 63. 

Laront, Mons., French Comedian, died April 18, 1873, aged 77. 

Lake, J. W., Musical Critic, died August 4, 1854, aged 42. 4 
Lanz, Samuel, Proprietor of the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, died December 28, 1871. 

Lanza, Signor Gesuldo, celebrated Professor of Music, died March 12, 1859, aged 80. 

Larvorts, M., Theatrical Manager, died at Paris, September 26, 1841, aged 58, 

Latour, M., killed at Tottenham, in descending with parachute after a balloon ascent 

Lavrent, Charles Emile, Musician, died May 23, 1857. [from Cremorne, June 27, 1854, 

Lavrent, Henry, Musician, died March 20, 1861, aged 26. 

Laws, Mrs. Jane, Actress, died May 19, 1880, aged 69. 

Lawson, Lionel, Proprietor of the Gaiety Theatre, Strand, died September 20, 1879, 

Leacn, Harvey, (Hervio Nano,) the ‘Gnome Fly,” died March 15, 1847, 

Lecierce, Charles, Ballet Master, died December 28, 1861, aged 64. 
Ler, Nathanicl, Dramatist, died December 11, 1692, aged 35. 

Les, Mrs. Alexander, (Mrs, Waylett,) died April 26, 1851, aged 51. 

Ler, Alexander, Composer, died October 8, 1851. 

Ler, Thomas, Irish Comedian, died August 11, 1856, aged 46. 

Lxg, Nelson Richard, Theatrical Manager, died January 2, 1872, aged 65. 
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Lerrier, Adam, Vocalist, died March 26, 1857, aged 52. 

Lemaitre, Frederick, French Actor, died January 26, 1876, aged 77. 

Lemon, Mark, Dramatic Author, &c., died May 23, 1870, aged 60, 

Lerorarp, Mons., Gymnast, died August —, 1870, aged 28. 

LEstik, Alfred, Comedian. Theatre Royal, Nottingham, d April 21, 1876. [1758, ag. 88. 
Leverinasr, Richard, believed to be the Composer of the “ Macbeth Music,” d. March 14, 
Lewes, George Henry, Journalist and Dramatic Author, died Nov. 30, 1878, aged 61. 
Lewis, Mrs. G., (née Adelaide Downing,) Actress, of the Britannia Theatre, d. Aug. 4, 1870. 
Linp.ey, R., Violinist, died June 13, 1855, aged 83. 

Linpon, Clarence, Actor and Manager, died January 15, 1862, aged 37. 

Lixtey, George, Composer, died September 10, 1865. 

Linwoop, Miss, (Exhibition,) died March 2, 1845, aged 90. 

Taston, John, Comedian, died at Knightsbridge, March 22, 1846, aged 69. [aged 44, 
Liston, William Henry, Acting Manager of the Olympic and Queen’s, d. April 9, 1876, 
Listox, Mrs. W. H. (Miss Maria Simpson), Actress and Manageress, d. Feb, 25, 1879, a. 45. 
Livivs, Charles Barham, Dramatist, died at Worthing, January 14, 1865, aged 80. 
Lope, Jobn, Violinist, died April 16, 1853, aged 41. 

Loprr, George, Musician, died July 15, 1868. 

Love, William Edward, Polyphonist, died March 16, 1867, aged 62. 

Lovecrove, William, Actor and Manager, died June 15, 1879, aged 63. 

Love.t, Mrs, Mary Ann, Dramatic Authoress and Actress, died April 2, 1877, aged 73. 
Lovet, George William, Dramatic Author, died May 13, 1878, aged 74. 

Lover, Samuel, Dramatic Author, Novelist, and Poet, died July 6, 1868, aged 70. 

Lu ey, B., formerly Manager of H.M. Theatre, Haymarket, d. March 17, 1875, aged 64. 
Lunt, James, Actor, formerly of Sadler’s Wells and Princess’s, d. May 29, 1879, aged 65. 
Lyncu, William, Pantaloon, died June 29, 1861, aged 78. 

Lytton, Lord Edward, Author and Dramatist, died January 18, 1873, aged 68. 
Macartuy, Huntley May, Provincial Manager, died April 9, 1866, aged 51. 

M‘CotivuMm, Thomas, Circus Proprietor, died March 22, 1872, aged 44. 

Macnamara, Mrs., Actress, died January 23, 1862, aged 84. 

Mackay, Charles, celebrated Scotch Actor, died November 2, 1857, aged 71. 

Mackuin, Charles, Comedian, died July 12, 1797, aged 107. 

MacmItran, Duncan, Ventriloquist, died February 13, 1866, aged 49. 

Macreapy, William Charles, Actor, died April 27, 1873, aged 80. 

Mappox, J. M., formerly Lessee of Princess’s, died March 3, 1861, aged 72. 

Maarny, Dr. William, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died August 19, 1842, aged 49. 
Maipran, Madame, died at Manchester, September 23, 1836, aged 28. 

Maton, Edmund, Shakspearian Commentator, died May 25, 1812, aged 71. 

Manpens, Thomas, Comedian, died October 28, 1859, aged 62. 

Manpers, Mrs. Louisa, Actress, died April 17, 1880, aged 79. 

Man ey, Alfred, Equestrian, died April 1, 1869. 

Man ky, Professor E., Scenic Artist, died August 7, 1880, aged 59. 

Manxs1zz, Dan, “ Yankee” Comedian, died at Louisville, Kentucky, May 13, 1849, ag. 42. 
Mankcu, Mrs. Mary Ann Virginia (Virginia Gabriel), Musical Composer, d. Aug. 7, 1877. 
Manrcuanp, Mdile. Alida, formerly Danseuse, died at Paris, Dec, 11, 1876, aged 107. 
Marcuant, Frederick, Dramatic Author and Actor, died December 17, 1878, aged 41. 
Maks, Mdlle., French Actress, died March 20, 1847, aged 68. 

Marsuatt, Joseph, Ballet Master, died November 30, 1873. 

Marsuatt, Miss Polly (Mrs. Zerman), Actress and Danseuse, died November 17, 1878. 
Maksuatt, Charles Frederick, Comedian, died March 6, 1879, aged 84. 

Mankston, Miss Beatrice, (Trissy,) Actress, Princess’s Theatre, died Noy. 4, 1868, aged 17. 
MassinGer, Philip, Dramatist, died 1640, aged 56. 

Matuews, Charles, the elder, died June 28, 1835, aged 60. 

Martuews, Miss Julia, Vocalist and Actress, died at New York, May 19, 1876, aged 34. 
Maturws, Charles James, Comedian, died June 24, 1878, aged 74. 

Martruews, Frank, Comedian, died July 24, 1871, aged 64. 

Martrusws, Mrs. Frank, Actress, died August 27, 1873, aged 66. 

Matruews, James, Prestidigitateur, died August 28, 1880, aged 60. 

Marturin, Rev. Charles, Author of the Play of “ Bertram,” died October 30, 1824, 
May, Samuel, Theatrical Costumier, died November 5, 1876, aged 54. 

Mayuew, Horace, Author, &c., died April 30, 1872, aged 63. 

Mayuew, Augustus S., Dramatic Author, died December 25, 1875, aged 49, 

Maynarp, George, Actor, died December 14, 1851, aged 40. 

Maxwoop, Robert Campbell, Scotch Actor, died at Troy, New York, Dec, 1, 1856, aged 70, 
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Meapows, James, Scenic Artist, died May 8, 1863, aged 64. 

Meapows, Drinkwater, Actor, died June 12, 1869, aged 74. 

Metion, Alfred, Composer and Musical Conductor, died March 27, 1867, aged 46. 

Me ion, Henry, Actor, formerly of Sadler's Wells, &c., died November 25, 1876. 
MENDELSSOUN, Bartholdy Felix, German Composer, died November, 1847, aged 38. 
MENKEN, Miss Ada Isaacs, well-known Actress of Mazeppa, died August 10, 1868, ag. 29. 
Meyverbrer, Giacomo, Composer, died at Paris, May 1, 1864, aged 70. 

M‘Ian, R., Artist and Actor, died December 13, 1856, aged 51. 

Mivano, John, Harlequin and Ballet Master, died August 20, 1874, aged 49. 

Miter, “Joe,” Actor and Reputed Wit, died 1738, aged 54. 

Mixer, David Prince, Showman, died May 24, 1873, aged 65. 

Mircuett, J., Comedian and Manager, died in America, May 17, 1856, aged 57. 
Moxiqve, Herr Bernhardt, Violinist, died May 11, 1869, aged 75. 

Moncrierr, W. T., Dramatist, died in the Charter-house, December 8, 1857, aged 63, 
MonaGin1, Signor, the celebrated Tenor Singer, died May —, 1874. 

Montez, Lola, died at New York, January 17, 1861, aged 38. 

Montacug, Henry J., Actor, died at San Francisco, California, Aug. 11, 1878, aged 35. 
Montoomery, Charles, Clown, died January 9, 1866, aged 56. 

Montcomery, Walter, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 44. 

Moopy, John, Comic Vocalist, died November 7, 1852, aged 38. 

Moors, Miss Nelly, Actress, died January 22, 1869, aged 24. 

Moore, Reginald, Actor, died October 13, 1880, aged 41, 

Mort, celebrated Violinist, died June 14, 1839, aged 50. 

Mornis, David E., Proprietor of Haymarket, died February 18, 1842, aged 72, 
Morton, Mrs. F., (Mrs. R. Honnor,) Actress, died January 4, 1870, aged 61. 

Morton, Thomas, Dramatic Author, died January —, 1879, aged 76. 

Mosentuat, Herr, Austrian Dramatist, died at Vienna, February 17, 1877, aged 56. 
Mountrort, William, Actor, (killed by Lord Mohun,) December, 10, 1691, aged 33. 
Movntaln, Mrs., Vocalist, died July 3, 1841, aged 70. 

Mozart, John C. W., German Composer, died December 5, 1792, aged 37. 

Muonpen, Joseph, Comedian, died February 6, 1832, aged 74. 

Muwyakp, James, Adelphi Comedian, died July 14, 1850, aged 35. 

Morpny, Arthur, Dramatist, died at Knightsbridge, June 19, 1805, aged 75. 

Murray, William, Edinburgh Manager, died May 6, 1852, aged 62. 

Moxray, Henry Leigh, Actor, died January 17, 1870, aged 49. 

Musser, Alfred de, French Dramatist, died May 12, 1857, aged 45. 

Nanton, Lewis, Dramatist and Actor, died April 2, 1871, aged 31. 

Natuan, Baron, Master of Ceremonies, died December 6, 1856, aged 63. 

Naywor, Henry, Actor and Pantomimist, died February 6, 1879, aged 61. 

Neiuson, Miss Adelaide Lilian, Actress, died August 15, 1880, aged 30. 

Netson, Arthur, Clown, died July 28, 1860, aged 49. 

Nextson, Sidney, Musical Composer, died April 7, 1862, aged 62. 

Netson, John, Actor, and husband of Miss Carlotta Leclercq, died July 25,1879, aged 49. 
Nevitxe, John Gartside, formerly of the Surrey, died March 16, 1874, aged 87. 
Nicuoxson, Renton, self-styled “The Baron,” died May 18, 1861, aged 52. 
Nieutineae, W. H., clever Imitator, died October 23, 1841. 

Niumo, Andrew, Theatrical and Musical Agent, died June 23, 1872, aged 54, 

Nissert, Mrs., (Lady Boothby,) died January 16, 1858, aged 46. 

Norma, R., celebrated Pantaloon, died September 16, 1858, aged 70. 

Norton, Bruce, Actor, died November 26, 1861, aged 43. 

Norton, William Henry, Actor, formerly of the Princess's, died January 17, 1876, aged 67. 
Nucent, Charles, for many years connected with Her Majesty’s Theatre, d. May 21, 1876, 
OrrenBacu, Jacques, the eminent Composer, died October 5, 1880, aged 60. [aged 67, 
Oapen, J. H., Irish Vocalist, died at Philadelphia, August 10, 1864, aged 36. 

O'Hara, Kane, Author of ‘* Midas,” died November 8, 1782. 

O’Keerr, John, Dramatist, died February 10, 1833, aged 86. 

OupFiELD, Anne, celebrated Comic Actress, d. Oct. 25, 1730, ag. 47, bur. in West. Abbey. 
O’Nexi1, William, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, died August 5, 1868, aged 34. 

O’Nerit, J. R., (Hugo Vamp,) Author, died June 12, 1860, aged 37. 

OspatprsToN, David Webster, Actor and Manager, died December 28, 1850, aged 57. 
Ossornez, Edward, Actor, of the Haymarket Theatre, died April 18, 1876, aged 33. 
Orway, Thomas, Dramatist, died 1685, aged 34, 

Oxerry, William, Actor, died June 9, 1824, aged 40. 

Oxserry, W. H., Comedian, died February 29, 1852, aged 44. 
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OxenrorD, John, Dramatic Author and Critic, died February 21, 1877, aged 64. 
PaGaninI, Nicolo, Violinist, died at Nice, May 29, 1840, aged 50. 

Pautmer, John, died while playing the Stranger, August 2, 1798, aged 56. 

Paqvs, Mons. C., Violoncellist, died March 2, 1876, aged 50. 

Panera-Rosa, Mme. Euphrosyne, Vocalist, died January 21, 1874, aged 34, 

Parry, John, senr., Composer, died April 8, 1851, aged 76. 

Parry, Tom, Actor and Dramatist, died December 5, 1862, aged 56. 

Parry, John Orlando, the celebrated Vocalist and Pianist, died Feb. 20, 1879, aged 69. 
Parstokz, Edmond John, Pantomimist, died in New York, March 8, 1832, aged 31. 
ParsLoz, James, 25 years Covent Garden Prompter, died August 5, 1847, aged 48. 
Pars1okz, Charles Thomas, Pantomimist, died in New York, Sept. 22, 1870, aged 66. 
Pasta, Madame, Italian Vocalist, died April 1, 1865, aged 68. 

Patti, M.Salvatore, Tenor Singer, father of Adelina and Carlotta Patti, died Aug. 21, 1869. 
Pav, Mrs. Howard, Actress and Vocalist, died June 6, 1879, aged 46. 

Pav1, Signor, Clown, died July 27, 1835, aged 48. 

Pavumisr, M.N., Tragedian, formerly Lessee of the Whitehaven Theatre, d. January 31, 1876, 
Payne, Howard, Dramatist, died at Tunis, April 11, 1852, aged 59. 

Payne, William Henry, Pantomimist, died December 18, 1878, aged 70. 

Payne, Frederick, Pantomimist, died February 27, 1880, aged 39, 

Peake, R. B., Dramatist, died October 24, 1847. 

Pearson, Alfred, Comedian, died December 29, 1868, aged 34. 

Petuam, Richard Ward, (known as Pell,) Minstrel Manager, died October 8, 1876, aged 60. 
Penson, George, Actor and Vocalist, drowned in Dublin Bay, March 17, 1833. 

Penson, John Cranmer, Actor, died September 3, 1874, aged 73. 

Perkins, Signor Giulio, Basso Vocalist,of Mr. Mapleson’s Company, died Feb. 25, 1875, 
Puetrs, Edmund, Actor, son of Samuel Phelps, Tragedian, died April 2, 1870, aged 32. 
Puetps, Samuel, Tragedian, died November 6, 1878, aged 74. 

Puiturps, T., Musical Lecturer, died October 26, 1841, aged 67. 

Puiturs, William Lovell, Composer, died March 18, 1860, aged 43. 

Puts, Philip, Scenic Artist, died May 28, 1864, aged 62. 

Puttuirs, Watts, Dramatic Author, died December 2, 1874, aged 45. [1876, aged 54, 
Puituirs, Mrs. Alfred, Actress, formerly of the Olympic; died at Melbourne, August 12, 
Paris, Henry, Vocalist and Composer, died November 8, 1876, aged 76. 

Pierce, E. H., Comic Vocalist, (Christy Minstrels,) died June 4, 1859, aged 32. 

Pirt, Dibdin, Veteran Actor and Author, died at Hoxton, February 26, 1855. 

Pir, Charles, Tragedian and Manager, died February 21, 1866, aged 47. 

Pirt, Charles, Actor, late of the Exeter and Weymouth Theatres, died January 15, 1871, 
Pirt, Thomas Henry, Scenic Artist, died August 18, 1873, aged 70. 

Prrt, Cecil, Actor, of the Britannia Theatre, died February 9, 1879, aged 53. 

Pitt, W. H., Actor, of the Britannia Theatre, died July 8, 1879, aged 44. 

Pracipg, Henry, American Actor, died January 23, 1870, aged 70. 

Prancue, J. Robinson, Dramatic Author, died May 30, 1880, aged 84. 

Poxwock, Mrs., Actress, and formerly Manageress of T. R., Aberdeen, d. July 1, 1875, ag. 73. 
PontatowskI, Prince, Musical Composer, died July 3, 1873, aged 56. 

Pootg, John, Dramatist, (Author of “ Paul Pry,” &c.,) died February 5, 1872, aged 87. 
Porr, Alexander, Comedian, died March 12, 1835, aged 73. 

Povey, John, Actor and Theatrical Agent, died May 2, 1867, aged 68. 

Powett, Old, Actor, of Drury Lane, died in Canada, May 13, 1836, aged 82. 

Power, Tyrone, lost in the President on his return from America, about March 13, 1841, 
Power, Mrs. Tyrone, widow of the late Tyrone Power, Comedian, d. May 7, 1876, aged 81, 
Powrtg, Thomas, Actor, died August 26, 1868, aged 44. 

Puatten, R. Sidney, Flute Player, died February 10, 1868. 

Puicr, Stephen, American Manager, died January 19, 1840. 

Prics, John Edward, Theatrical Manager, died October 12, 1863, aged 45. 

Price, Morton, Actor, and formerly Lessee of Sadler’s Wells, died May 8, 1876, aged 52. 
ParrcuarD, John Langford, Actor and Manager, died August 5, 1850, aged 60. 
PartcuarD, John, Tragedian, died December 24, 1868. 

Purce.t, Henry, Composer, died November 21, 1695, aged 37. 

Pynk, J., Vocalist, died September 23, 1857. 

Pyne, George, Musician and Vocalist, father of Miss Louisa Pyne, d. March 15, 1877, ag. 87. 
Quick, John, George ILI.’s favourite Comedian, died April 4, 1831, aged 84. 

Quix, James, Comedian, died May 14, 1766, aged 72. 

Kacwet, Madame, Tragic Actress, died January 3, 1858, aged 38, 

Ramo SaMex, Indian Juggler, died July 24, 1819. 
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Ranor, James, Actor, died November 21, 1877, aged 69. 

Ransrorp, Edwin, Vocalist, died July 11, 1876, aged 71. 

Ransronp, Mrs. Hannah, widow of the above, died November 22, 1876, aged 71. 
Raymonp, Richard Malone, died January 13, 1862, aged 62. 

RayMonp, Mrs., Actress, late of the Strand Theatre, died May 9, 1875, aged 57. 
Rayner, Benjamin Lionel, Actor, died September 24, 1855, aged 69. 

Raynuam, Miss, Actress, died August 23, 1871, aged 27. 

Reacu, Angus B., Author and Dramatist, died November 25, 1856, aged 35. 

Repeg, Leman, Author and Dramatist, died April 3, 1847, aged 45. 

Rees, David, Comedian, died at Dublin, December 5, 1843. 

Reeve, William, Composer, died August 14, 1811, aged 32. 

Reeve, John, Comedian, died January 24, 1838, aged 39. 

Reconpt, Signor Gulio, Musician, died May 6, 1872, aged 49. 

Reinnarpt, Miss Lizzie, Actress at the Theatre Royal, Sheffield, d. Feb. 9, 1872, aged 34, 
Reynoxps, Frederick, Dramatist, died April 17, 1841, aged 77. 

Reynoups, A. E., Actor, formerly of the York Circuit, died February 4, 1879, aged 81. 
Ruopes, John, Proprietor of the “Coal Hole,” died August 1, 1850. 

Ricg, J. R., (the original “ Jim Crow,”) died in New York, Sept. 18, 1860, aged 52. 
Rice, Charlee, Actor and Manager of Theatre Royal, Bradford, d. April 12, 1880, aged 60, 
Kicuarps, Colonel Alfred Bate, Dramatic Author, died June 12, 1876, aged 56. 
Ricuarpson, John, Proprietor of Richardson’s Show, died October 14, 1836, aged 76. 
RicuaRrpson, Joseph, eminent Flautist, died March 22, 1862. 

Rienowp, Henry Hugo, Actor, died September 17, 1873, aged 62. 

Rimpavtt, Dr. E. F., Musical Antiquarian, died September 26, 1876, aged 60. 
Roserts, David, Scenic Artist, died November 25, 1864, aged 68. 

Roserts, Thomas, formerly Acting Manager of the Princess’s, died June 6, 1876, aged 44. 
Rosertson, Mrs. T., Provincial Actress, died December 19, 1855, aged 87. 

Rosertson, Thomas William, Dramatic Author, died February 3, 1871, aged 42. 
Ropertson, Edward Shafto, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 27. 

Ronertson, Craven, Actor and Manager, died June 23, 1879, aged 33. 

Routns, Joseph Henry, Actor, died August 23, 1878, aged 51. 

Rournson, George, Old Vauxhall Vocalist, died December 18, 1857, aged 57. 

Rosson, William, “the Old Playgoer,” died November 29, 1863, aged 78. 

Ronson, Frederick, Comedian, died August 12, 1864, aged 43. 

Ropwe t, G. H., Author and Composer, died January 22, 1852, aged 50, 

Rocens, James, Comedian, died April 15, 1863, aged 42. 

Roogrs, William, Actor, of the Haymarket, died January 14, 1876, aged 70, 
Rogerson, James B., Actor, died October 8, 1876, aged 68. 

Romer, Robert, Actor, of the Adelphi, died April 5, 1874, aged 66. 

Rooxe, W., Composer, died October 20, 1847, aged 55. 

Rosstn1, Signor Gioacchino Antonio, celebrated Composer, died Nov. 13, 1868, aged 76. 
Rovssy, Mrs. Clara Marion Jessie, Actress, died April 19, 1879. 

Rovsg, Thomas, of the Royal Grecian, died at Boulogne, September 26, 1852, aged 68. 
Rowg, Nicholas, Poet and Dramatist, died December 6, 1718, aged 45. 

Rowe, George T’., American Comedian, died January 29, 1880, aged 81. 

Roxsy, Samuel, Actor and Manager, died at Scarborough, July 3, 1863, aged 58. 
Roxsy, Robert, Actor and Stage Manager, died July 26, 1866. 

Rvsint, Signor, Italian Vocalist, died at Romano, March 2, 1854, aged 61. 

Russet1, James, (“Jerry Sneak,”) died at Gravesend, February 25, 1845, aged 79. 
Ryan, “ Jack,” well-known Prompter and Lessee, died October 16, 1850, aged 53. 
Ryan, Richard Nesbitt, Actor and Manager, died at Sheffield, August 26, 1865, aged 46. 
Ryan, Desmond, Musical Critic, died December 7, 1868, aged 54, 

Ryper, T., Actor, died December 31, 1872, aged 61. 

Ryxey, Author of “ The Itinerant,” died at Parkgate, Cheshire, Sept. 11, 1837, aged 82. 
Sap.er, James, killed by falling from his balloon, September 29, 1824. 

Sanp, Madame George, French Dramatic Authoress, died June 8, 1876. 

Saker, Richard Henry, Actor at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, died Ap. 26, 1870, ag. 28. 
Sams, William Raymond, Theatrical Librarian, died August 31, 1872, aged 52. 
SanpeEks, John, Actor, of Adelphi Theatre, died December 9, 1865, aged 66. 

Sario, Antonio, Vocalist, died November 27, 1851, aged 59. 

Saqui, Madame, famous Tight-rope Performer, died January 5, 1866, aged 80. 

Sarrorts, Mrs. E. T. (Adelaide Kemble), Vocalist, died August —, 1879. 

Saunpers, John, Comedian, died March 24, 1879, aged 62. 

Savitz, J. F., Manager and Dramatist, died November 1, 1853, aged 70, 
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Savitri, Edmund Faucit, Actor, died November 20, 1857, aged 46. 

Scort, Sam, American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo-bridge, Jan. 11, 1841, ag. 27. 
Soripr, Eugene, French Dramatist, died February 20, 1861, aged 68. 

Scurtrer, Johann Friedrich, German Dramatist, died May 9, 1805, aged 46. 

Scuvize, Herr, “ Masks and Faces” Entertainer, died at Cincinnati, September 27, 1876. 
Searwz, William, Comedian, died May 14, 1864, aged 49. 

Serton, L. J., Lessee of Theatre Royal, Sheffield, died July 9, 1876, aged 45. 

Secuin, Edward, Vocalist, died December 12, 1852, aged 43. ; 

Srourin, Edward 8. C., Operatic Artist, died October 9, 1879, aged 42, 

Srpy, Charles, Author and Comedian, died March 21, 1863, aged 62, 

Sesy, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died February 8, 1873, aged 76. 

Seymour, Mrs. Laura, Actress, died September 25, 1879, aged 59. 

SuakspeareE, William, died April 23, 1616, aged 52. 

Suapers, Charles William, Scenic Artist and Actor, died November 5, 1862, aged 43. 
Suatpers, William, Theatrical Manager, died August 15, 1872, aged 72. 

Snarp, J. W., Comic Singer, died at Dover, January 10, 1856, aged 38. 

Suepuerpd, Mrs., (formerly Mrs. Pope,) Actress, died June 23, 1862, aged 65, 
Suerrpan, Miss Amy, Burlesque Actress, died November 11, 1878, aged 39. 

Sueripay, Richard Brinsley, Dramatist and Manager, died July 7, 1816, aged 64. 
Suet, Richard Lalor, Author of “ Evadne,” died at Florence, May 25, 185], aged 59. 
Srppons, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died June 9, 1831, aged 76. 

Srpyey, Miss Minnie, (Mrs. Milano,) Actress, died February 9, 1873. 

Sicarp, Madame Clara, Shakespearian Reader, died September 5, 1876. 

Srivarn, M., Opera Dancer, died at Paris, April 11, 1856, aged 50. 

Simpson, C. H., (M.C. of Vauxhall,) died December 25, 1835, aged 66. 

Simpson, Thomas Bartlett, Proprietor of Cremorne Gardens, d. June 22, 1872, aged 66, 
Sims, William, Theatrical Agent, died February 9, 1841, aged 53, 

Sinctarr, John, Vocalist, died September 22, 1857, aged 72. 

Srnciatr, Henry, Actor, died December 18, 1880, aged 50. 

Sroan, John Thomas, Comedian, died at Liverpool, May 20, 1861, aged 49. 

Stoman, Mrs. John, Tragic Actress of Cov. Garden, d. at Charleston, Feb. 8, 1858, ag. 59, 
Stoman, Henry, Machinist at Covent Garden, died December 9, 1869, aged 72. : 
Stomay, Charles, the English Improvvisatore, died July 22, 1870, aged 62. 

Stoman, Henry, Comedian, died August 11, 1873, aged 80. 

Smart, Sir George, Musical Conductor, died February 23, 1867, aged 90. 

Smart, Henry, Composer and Organist, died July 6, 1879, aged 66. 

Smiru, William, Comedian, Surrey Theatre, died May 16, 1847, aged 49. 

Smirtu, O., (Richard John,) died February 1, 1855, aged 68. 

Smiru, Albert, ‘‘ Entertainer” and Dramatist, died May 23, 1860, aged 44. 

Smita, W.C., Acting Manager, died March —, 1870. 

Situ, Mrs. Mary Lucy, widow of Albert Smith, died March 19, 1870, aged 39. 
Smiru, Stephen, Actor, formerly of Adelphi and Surrey Theatres, d. July 10, 1871, ag. 69, 
Smiru, E. T., Lessee of Drury Lane and other Theatres, died Nov. 26, 1877, aged 73. 
Smiru, George, formerly of the Norwich Theatrical Circuit, died Dec. 19, 1877, aged 78, 
SmirHEns, Charles, Scenic Artist, died December 11, 1880, aged 46. 

Soane, George, Dramatist, died July 13, 1860, aged 69. 

SontaG, Madame, Vocalist, died of cholera in Mexico, June 18, 1854, aged 50. 
Sparrow, G., Actor, died February 17, 1878, aged 74. 

Sparkes, Mrs., famous Actress of Old Women, died February 3, 1837, aged 83. 
Sprrpy, George, formerly Proprietor of the Metropolitan Music Hall, died Sept. 7, 1889, 
Sportz, Nathan James, Composer, died August 15, 1853, aged 42. 

Sprina, Samuel, Drury Lane Box Book-keeper, died July 7, 1839, aged 62. 

Sr. AtBans, Duchess of, (Miss Mellon,) died August 6, 1837, aged 62. 

STANFIELD, Clarkson, Scenic Artist, died May 18, 1867, aged 73. 

Sranspury, George, Composer, died July 30, 1846, aged 50. 

Srarmer, Richard, Actor, idl 13, 1870, aged 85. 

Srarmen, Mrs., Actress, widow 6 Richard Starmer, Actor, died July 31, 1874, aged 85, 
Sravupic1, Herr, Bass Singer, died at Vienna, March 21, 1861, aged 48. 

Sraunton, Howard, the Shakespearian Critic, died June 22, 1874. 

Srevens, George Alexander, the first ‘‘ Entertainer,” died October 10, 1784, aged 49, 
Stickney, Benjamin, Equestrian, died at Kensington, February 24, 1860, aged 40. 
Sr1it, Charles, Pantomimist, died May 5, 1851, aged 30. 

Sriuz, Richard, Pantomimist, died May 31, 1878, aged 59. 

SroparE, Colonel, Illusionist, died October 21, 1866, aged 35. 
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Stong, Phil, famous old Drury “ Property Man,” died September 20, 1863, aged 65. 
StonetreE, Tom, Pantomimist, died February 10, 1873. 

Srorace, Madame, Vocalist, died August 25, 1827, aged 60. 

Srravss, Herr Joseph, Musical Composer, died July 22, 1870, aged 42. 

SrricKianp, Robert, Comedian, died May 19, 1845, aged 47. : 
Stuart, T., (Strutt,) Actor, of the Haymarket and Adelphi Theatres, d. Feb. 11, 1878, a. 76. 
Svert, “ Dicky,” Comedian, died July 7, 1805, aged 50. 

Sua, Lee, the once celebrated Ventriloquist, died at Southampton, Oct. 5, 1831, ag. 85. 
Sutiivan, Frederic, Vocalist and Actor, died January 18, 1877, aged 39. 

Sutiivayn, Richard, [rish Comedian, died March 26, 1877. 

Summers, Oliver, Comedian and Buffo Vocalist, died February 5, 1878. 

Summers, Miss Louisa, Burlesque Actress, died May 28, 1879, aged 42. 

Swirr, Mr., Tenor Singer, died July 10, 1869. 

Sypwey, Harry, Comic Vocalist, died July 16, 1870, aged 45. 

Syers, Morris Robert, Proprietor of the Oxford Music Hall, died June 23, 1876, aged 58. 
Tatsor, John, Eccentric Irish Manager, died May 2, 1831. 

Taxnort, Miss, Actress, died July 7, 1865, aged 39. 

Tatrovrp, Sir Thomas Noon, Judge, Dramatist, died March 13, 1854, aged 59. 
Tatrourn, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1862, aged 35. 

Tawma, Frangois J., French Actor, died October 19, 1826, aged 63. 

TaMBURINI, Signor Antonio, Italian Baritone Singer, died November 9, 1876, aged 76. 
Tanner, George, Pantaloon, died February 8, 1870. 

Tar.ievre, John, Comedian, died March 28, 1861, aged 79. 

Tayxor, Charles, Vocalist, died September 29, 1847, aged 66. 

Tayior, Tom, Dramatic Author, died July 12, 1880, aged 63. 

Tetary, William, Scenic Artist, died December 25, 1873, aged 61. 

Terwan, Thomas Luke, Actor and Author, died October 17, 1846, aged 47. 

Ternan, Mrs. Frances Eleanour (née Miss Jarman), Actress, aged 71, October 30, 1873. 
Terry, Daniel, Actor and Dramatist, died June 24, 1829, aged 40. 

Terry, Miss Eliza (Mra. H. Lewis), Actress, died December 21, 1878, aged 61. 
Tarrtwatt, John Wade, Musician, died June 15, 1876, aged 67. 

Tnomson, Lysander, Comedian, died at New York, July 19, 1854, aged 37. 

Tuomson, Miss Augusta, Actress and Vocalist, died March 14, 1877, aged 36. 
Tuomrson, Harry, Comedian, died Feb. 3, 1873, aged 44. 

Tuoxrng, Richard, Actor, died October 22, 1873, aged 34. 

Tiecx, Ludwig, Shakspearian Commentator, died at Berlin, April 28, 1853, aged 80. 
Trivry, Harries, Comedian, died January 30, 1864, aged 58. 

Titres, Maile. Theresa Johanna Caroline, the celebrated Vocalist, d. Oct. 3, 1877, ag. 46. 
Tost, John, Dramatist, died December 7, 1804, aged 34. 

Tomutns, Frederick Guest, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died Sep. 21, 1867, ag. 63, 
Townsenv, Thompson, Dramatic Author, died May —, 1870, aged 64. 

Touty, James H., Musical Director, T. R. Drury Lane, died Jan. 28, 1868, aged 53. 
Tonstat, Miss, Ballad Vocalist, died March 20, 1846, aged 50. 

Tvussavup, Madame, Waxwork Exhibitor, died April 15, 1850, aged 90. 

Tvussavp, Francis, of Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Exhibition, died Aug.31, 1873, aged 73. 
Tyter, William, of Surrey Zoological Gardens, died October 1, 1864, aged 65. 

Turrtyx, George, Box Book-keeper at the Haymarket Theatre, d. July 10, 1872, aged 60, 
Vaxe, Samuel, Comedian, died March 24, 1848, aged 51. 

Vanpenuor?, Miss, Actress, died July 26, 1860, aged 42. 

Vanvennor?, John, Tragedian, died October 4, 1861, aged 71. 

Vanprnuorr, Mrs. H., Actress, died March 27, 1870. 

Verner, Charles, Actor, died October 11, 1869, aged 39. 

Vesrris, Madame, Actress and Manageress, died August 8, 1856, aged 59. 

Viutrers, James, Actor, many years at Sadler’s Wells, died May 31, 1863, aged 76. 
Vincent, Miss, Actress, died November 10, 1856, aged 42. 

Vincent, W., Pantomimist, died January 30, 1869, aged 28. 

Vincent, George, Actor, formerly of the Olympic, died January 24, 1876. 

Vinine, William, Actor, died November 18, 1861, aged 78. 

Vinina, James, father of George Vining, the actor, died June 27, 1870, aged 74, 
Vunine, Frederick, Actor, died June 2, 1871, aged 81. 

Vin1na, Mrs. Henry, Actress, died December 5, 1875, aged 69. 

Vinine, George J., Actor, died December 17, 1875, aged 51. 

Vorrarrg, Francois M. Arouet de, Dramatist and Author, died May 30, 1778, aged 84. 
Vouxxaing, Andrew Leonard, (known as A. V. Campbell,) Actor, died July 2, 1870, aged 80. 
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Wane, John Angustine, Author and Composer, died July 25, 1845. 

Watker, Tom, the original “ Macheath,” died November 14, 1744, aged 46. 

Wattace, Vincent, Composer, died October 12, 1865, aged 51. 

Watuacr, Alfred E., Comedian, died October 30, 1866, aged 33. 

Wattack, Mrs., (Mother of Henry and James,) died March 6, 1850, aged 90. 
Wattack, James, Actor and Manager, died in New York, December 25, 1864, aged 73, 
Wattack, Henry John, American Actor, died August 30, 1870, aged 78. 

Wattack, Mrs, James W., American Actress, died February —, 1879, aged 64, 
Watters, W. H., Comedian, died April 15, 1880, aged 50. 

Wanrpkr, James Prescott, Tragedian, died July 11, 1840, aged 50. 

Warps, William, Comic Vocalist, died November 21, 1859, aged 48. 

Warpett, Robert, Lessee of Vauxhall, died December 29, 1865, aged 57, 

Warvyer, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died September 24, 1854, aged 50. 

Wess, Henry Berry, Comedian, died January 15, 1867, aged 52. 

Weser, Carl Maria Von, German Composer, died June 5, 1826, aged 40. 

Wenster, Clara, fatally burnt on Drury Lane Stage during Ballet, December 14, 1844, 
Weekes, Comedian, died at Perth, November 23, 1838, 

Weiss, Willoughby Hunter, Vocalist, died October 24, 1867, aged 47. 

Weatey, Dr. 8. 8., Composer, and Organist of Gloucester Cathedral, died April 19, 1876, 
West, Mrs. W., Actress, of Covent Garden & Drury Lane Theatres, d. Dec, 30, 1876, ag. 86. 
Weston, Mrs., (Mrs. Edmund Falconer,) Actress, died June 3, 1864. 

Wewirzer, Ralph, Comedian, died August 27, 1825. [aged 59, 
Wueatzey, William, American Actor and Manager, d. at New York, November 3, 1876, 
Wurrrugrap, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died in Australia, July 5, 1862, aged 57. 
Wrppicomsg, R. H., 34 years at Astley’s, died November 5, 1854, aged 67. 
Wippicomss, Henry, Comedian, died April 6, 1868, aged 55. 

Wrstanp, George, Pantomimist, died November 4, 1847, aged 37. 

Wistanp, W. H., Negro Vocalist, died September 7, 1866, aged 35. 

Wieay, Alfred Sidney, Actor, died November 29, 1878, aged 61. 

Witp, George, Comedian and Manager, died March 29, 1856, aged 51. 

Wips, W. J., Treasurer of Haymarket Theatre, died July 2, 1868, aged 45. 
Wrxinson, Tate, the “ Wandering Patentee,” died November 16, 1803, 

Wixxs, Thomas Egerton, Dramatist, died September 18, 1854, aged 42. 

WittasMs, W. U., Vocalist and Comedian, died October 29, 1846, aged 54, 

WrtuuaMs, P., Actor and Stage Manager, died February 14, 1873. 

Wrti1aMs, Thomas J., Dramatic Author, died September 8, 1874, aged 50. 

Wituams, Mrs. Montague, (née Louise Keeley,) Actress, died January 24, 1877, aged 41, 
Wiis, Barney, Irish Comedian, died at New York, April 25, 1876, aged 52. 
Wits, Edwin, Proprietor of the Sun Music Hall, died September 4, 1880, aged 56. 
Witiwore, Wm., Actor, and father of the Misses Lizzieand Jenny Willriore, d. Feb. 23, 1876. 
Wittmore, Miss Lizzie (Mrs. Courtney Ware), Actress, died May 25, 1877, aged 29. 
Wrisow, John, Scottish Vocalist, died at Quebec, July 10, 1849, aged 49. 

Wrtsow, “ Old,” Actor, died at Brierly Hill, Worcestershire, April 27, 1853, aged 102. 
Wiutsor, Mrs. Edward, Equestrienne, died November 20, 1877, aged 90. 

Wirtor, John Hall, Theatrical Agent, died at Sydney, N.S.W., Dec. 19, 1862, aged 50. 
Wrxrron, Robert Pleydell, Provincial Actor, died November 26, 1873, aged 75. 
Winston, James, Manager of the “ Garrick Club,” died July 9, 1843, aged 64. 
Worrtnotoyr, Margaret, Actress, died March 31, 1760, aged 42. 

Wombwett, Jeremiah, died in his Caravan, November 17, 1850, aged 70. 

Woop, Mrs., (formerly Mary Ann Paton,) Vocalist, died July 20, 1864, aged 62, 
Wooter, John Pratt, Dramatic Author, died September 18, 1868, aged 44. 
Wornors, William, Comedian, died December 1, 1878, aged 48. 

Wrencn, Benjamin, Comedian, died November 24, 1843, aged 67. . 
Wricnt, Edward, (Adelphi,) Actor, died at Boulogne, December 21, 1859, aged 46. 
Warieat, Brittain, Comedian, died April 25, 1877, aged 40. 

Wuicutox, W. T., Ballad Composer and Musician, died July 13, 1880, aged 83. 
Yarnoip, Edwin, Actor, died December 29, 1848. 

Yaxrnouip, George, Comedian, died December 22, 1879, aged 63. 

Yares, Frederick, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1842, aged 45. 

Yares, Mrs., of Adelphi Theatre, Actress, died August 31, 1860, aged 61. [aged 60, 
Youpay, Thomas, Proprietor of the Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, died Nov. 28, 1876, 
Youne, Charles, Tragedian, died June 29, 1856, aged 79. 

Younes, Richard, Actor at Drury Lane Theatre, died November 17, 1846, aged 55. 
Younes, F., Actor, and Manager of the London Comedy Company, d. Dec. 6, 1870, ag. 45, 
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Aleglected Tombstones and PBonoured Memories. 


“ (eeyeEVOW soon we are forgotten!” as Rip Van Winkle exclaims. Among the 
neglected tombstones in the churchyard of St. James’s Chapel, Pentonville- 
hill, may be noticed one to the memory of Charles Dibdin, junior, who 
was at one time proprietor and acting manager of Sadler's Wells Theatre, 
for which place he had written innumerable _burle ‘ttas, songs, and panto- 

mimes. Charles Dibdin died January 17th, 1833. He resided in 1813 in a cottage in 

Sadler’s Wells Yard, near the theatre. He hada son born there, who died in Edinburgh, 

May 6th, 1866, aged 53 years. Dibdin’s son was a professor of music. Close by is the grave 

of Thomas Dibdin, his brother, dramatist and author of 800 dramas and songs, and of also 

a great many pantomimes in which Grimaldi appeared on the stage. Tom “Dibdin, born 

March 21st, 1771, died in Pentonville, September 21st, 1841, aged 70 years. His god- 

father was the famous David Garrick. Dibdin, after receiving a liberal education, was 

articled to Sir William Rawlins, auctioneer and upholsterer in the City of London, who 
served as Sheriff in 1801. Dibdin left his situation at the age of 18, and assumed the 
name of T. Merchant, becoming actor and scene-painter at the Eastbourne Theatre, 

Sussex. He left there and went to Manchester, and produced at that theatre a farce in 

two acts entitled The Mad Guardian ; or, Sunshine and Rain. In 1793 he married a 

Miss Hillar of the Manchester Theatre. After travelling from one town to another he 

settled down at Maidstone, and produced at that theatre for his benefit, July 12th, 1798, 

a farce still popular, called The Jew and the Doctor. Its reception was so favourable 

that Henry Harris, manager of Covent Garden Theatre, hearing of it, engaged Dibdin as 

an actor at 5/.a week. The Jew and the Doctor was performed at Covent Garden Theatre 
with great success. Dibdin twice performed the character of Adednego in consequence 
of John Faweett’s indisposition, which induced the manager to retain Dibdin as an author 
and made it worth his while to quit the stage as an actor. The manager Harris, how- 
ever, continued his salary on condition that Dibdin should furnish the theatre every 

Christmas with a pantomime, and be ready to produce, when called upon, any prelude or 

spectacle that public events of interest or notoriety might render fit subjects for the 
theatre. He continued for years to write for this theatre and others. T. Dibdin resided, 
in 1827, at 5, Myddleton-square, Clerkenwell; at that time he was lessee and manager of 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre. The inscriptions on the tombstone of the Dibdin family have 

become so indistinct and illegible that they can scarcely be read. The tombstone is near 

Grimaldi’s, which is nearly obliterated. The inscription records :—“ Sacred to the 

memory of Joseph Grimaldi, who departed this life May 31st, 1837, aged 58 years,” 

The following appeared in The Zra newspaper May 18th, 1879 :—“ Sir,—Passing down 

Pentonville-hill last Tuesday morning, I found the gate open of St. James's Burial-ground. 

Having entered I had a look at Grimaldi’s tombstone. The inscription is much worn, 

I inquired of a man who was repairing a monument, and asked him what would 

be the expense of repairing it. He told me twelve shillings for painting, scrap- 

ing, cleaning the head and foot stones, and seven shillings for relettering. Why 
don’t some of his friends who recollect him get up a small subscription— 
say one shilling each—and have the tombstone and grave restored ? It is now forty- 
four years ago since he died.” We may here re-echo the inquiry made by The 

Era_ correspondent, Mr. Edward Spencer, the well-known antiquary. Charles 

Dibdin, the celebrated naval song writer and dramatist, the father of Thomas 

and Charles Dibdin, born March 15, 1745, died July 25th, 1814, aged sixty-nine years, 

and was buried in the cemetery of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Pratt-street, Camden-town. 

His sons, Charles and Thomas Dibdin, and John Taylor, of the Sun newspaper, and 

others followed him to the grave. Charles Dibdin died in Grove-xstreet, now called 

Arlington-street, Mornington-crescent. C. Dibdin’s nephew was the Rev. Thomas 

Frognall Dibdin, a great collector of rare and curious books, and author of “ Typogra- 

phical Antiquities,” 4 vols., 1810—1819 ; “ Bibliomania,” 1811 ; “The Bibliographical 

Decameron,” 1817 : “Bibliotheca Spenceriana,” 1814 ; and others. 7. F. Dibdin was 

born at Calcutta 1776 ; studied at St. John’s College, Oxford ; entered the Church 1804 ; 

and died November 18th, 1847, aged seventy-one years, 


A Composer's Lovatty.—On the night of the 10th of May, 1808, the French artillery 
attacked Vienna with great fury. Four shells burst in Haydn's garden, but the aged com- 
poser, unshaken in his lo ree. tottered to the pianoforte, and, in the midst of the horrible 
eeare, sang calmly “G 
National Anthem. 


Preserve the Emperor,” the beautiful air which is still the 
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THE OPERA SEASON. 





BY JOSEPH VEREY. 

WE remarked last season upon a ce rtain depression and want of public interest in opera ; 

but there are evidences, both in what has recently taken place and in what is promised 
for the forthcoming season, that the popularity of opera is likely to revive and to become 
permanent. It was, perhaps, not difficult to account for the tempor: ary depression in 
operatic matters and the passing languor in operatic taste. Lovers of music had hardly 
made up their minds on the subject. If they professed any liking for the most recent 
school of opera, they. were called upon to give it their entire adherence. ‘The disciples of 
Wagner would permit no half measures. They must, like Tennyson’s heroine, follow it 
‘not at all, or all in all.” Now, there are a great many persons who think themselves 
not at all unreasonable if, while admitting the merits of the Wagner theory, they can still 
enjoy the brilliancy of Rossini, the gaiety of Auber, the sentiment of Bellini and Donizetti, 
and the simple tunefulness of ‘Balfe and W — while they reserve due respect for the 
dramatic power of Beethoven and Weber. No doubt the followers of Wagner had good 
reason to complain of the frivolous taste Engl: and has too often displ: ryed i in opera. In 
France and in Germany the opera has not remained, as with us, a fragile exotic. In both 
of these countries attempts have been made to construct a national musical drama, 
employing the language and reflecting the dominant sentiments of its people. And, as a 
natural concomitant of this more serious conception of the musical drama, a certain 
amount of thought has been applied to the principles of the subject. In France, it was 
Gluck who did most to give clearness and precision tothe idea of the opera. In Germany, 

the theory of the subject has been very fully elaborated by Richard Wagner. The doc- 
trine taught by him, and illustrated in his works, claims the careful attention of anyone 
who proposes to theorise on the nature and function of dramatic music. But, at the same 
time, we should fall greatly into error on musical matters if we supposed that the musical 
laws established by such masters as Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn had become 
obsolete. Some of the more aspiring’ spirits of Germany would have us discard all musical 
laws in favour of what they are pleased to call “ Absolute Music.” Whatever value 
absolute music has attained, is obviously due to the existence of definite musical laws of 
pleasure. The endless combinations of modern music, the sequences of time and key, of 
movement and counter-movement, which compose the highest varieties of tone-structure, 
were not, and could not have been, suggested by poetry, but followed from the laws of 
pleasurable impression in the domain of tone-sensations. It was the vague anticipation 
of this pleasurable effect which first suggested the several elements of classical form, and 
it is the full realisation of this effect which secures to these forms their permanent intrinsic 
value. If it was worth while inventing the forms of absolute music for their own sake, it 
is surely worth while retaining them for their own sake. We take it for granted that al] 
will admit that there are certain limitations to even the finest poetry. Beethoven him- 
self said, “ Where poetry ends there music begins.” Music is in fact the noblest aid the 
emotional drama can have, and in order that the emotional drama may produce its full 
effect, it must have recourse to music, which by virtue of its deep and powerful affinities 
with the primitive emotional qualities of speech, serves to interpret, in an immediate 
sensuous impression, the emotional contents of the action. On the other hand, just as 
the drama needs the resources of musical art as a medium of expression, so music needs 
the definite matter of expression which the drama supplies. Absolute music—that is, 
music separated from words— is vitiated by the radical error of mistaking a means of 
expression for the thing to be expressed. This error becomes conscious of itself, so to 
speak, in the works of Beethoven, who, after exhausting every device of analysis and 
recombination in the treatment of the dance-rhythm, discovered the impossibility of 
constructing an art out of a material whose infinite capabilities require to be determined 
by the presence of a definite poetical theme. We have thus far endeavoured to give 
reasons for the conflict that exists between lovers of the old and the new school of opera. 
One party insists upon the drama being the most important, the other places the music in 
the first place, and we shall not have a thorough revival of opera until the principle i 

accepted that there must be a close union between the musical and the dramatic portions 
of an opera. Probably the only likelihood of settling the matter is to give performances 
calculated to please the tastes of all. Many ignore the good qualities of Wagner’s works 
because they do not hear them, or hear them imperfec tly rendered. ‘There will be ample 
opportunities for them to form a better judgment during the present year, for careful pre 

sentations of the more advanced school of opera will be given at Her Majesty's Theatre ; 
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also at the same establishment in English, under Mr, Carl Rosa, and the promised series at 
Drury Lane Theatre will be of the highest interest. Whatever changes may take place 
in the public taste, there will probably always be an audience for a well-rendered opera 
abounding in melody, especially as such works afford brilliant vocalists opportunities for 
the display of their graceful art. At the same time, in the interests of all concerned, we 
must protest against the prima donna being the absolute ruler of the operatic world. The 
day has gone by when an operatic speculator can say, “ My wife and five or six puppets 
will form the company.” ‘The public will not be satisfied with one star, and a troupe of 
incapables to fill up the stage. If it be necessary in the drama to have subordinate 
characters sustained by competent performers, in opera it is of still greater importance, 
and we may expect to see in the representations at Drury Lane some admirable examples 
of operatic ensemble. It was owing to extreme care in this respect that Mr. Carl Rosa, 
even without such famous principal artistes as can be heard at the Italian Opera Houses, 
succeeded in giving a better idea of some elaborate works than had been previously seen 
in this country. It was generally admitted, for instance, that Lohengrin under his 
management surpassed all previous representations of that work. With regard to the 
last season of opera, we will remark first upon what has been done at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, during the past season, which closed with a performance 
of Donizetti's opera Linda di Chamoun, in which Madame Patti appeared as the heroine, 
with the same success attending her efforts as on a former occasion. Linda di Chamount 
may not be a very elevated example of operatic composition, but, for the same reasons 
which have frequently led at other times to operatic popularity, Linda found favour with 
the Covent Garden audience. It has those popular elements, plenty of graceful melody 
and ample opportunities for the chief artistes to display their talent. Therefore it only 
remains to record that Madame Pattias the heroine gained great applause in the principal 
solo music, while her acting, having lost none of its old charm, was also greatly admired. 
Madame Scalchi, Signor Marini, Signor Cotogni, Signor de Reszké, and Signor Ciampi 
were all heard to advantage in the opera, and at the close the National Anthem was sung 
by Madame Patti, Madame Scalchi, and the chorus. Signor Bevignani conducted the 
opera. The season commenced on April 19th with a performance of Verdi's Aida, 
in which Mdlle. de Reszké made her first appearance at the Royal Italian 
Opera ; and, but for her unfortunate illness, there was every prospect that she would 
have made a rapid advance in the estimation of the patrons of Covent Garden, On the 
same occasion M. Vergnet made his first appearance, and proved himself a competent 
artiste, having since been heard in other operas, in which his ability was fully appreciated, 
The return of Madame Sembrich was a welcome event, for no matter how tastes may 
vary in other matters, there is always at Covent Garden great enthusiasm about really 
good singing. This is, perhaps, because the audiences there have had their tastes 
encouraged by hearing the finest living vocalists. To have three such artistes as Madame 
Patti, Madame Albani, and Madame Sembrich at the same establishment naturally makes 
audiences critical, especially with regard to new-comers, One of the promises of Mr. Gye 
was to produce at least two operas not previously heard at Covent Garden, and the first 
heard there was Mozart's J/ Seraglio, which was given early in June, with Madame Sem- 
brich representing the part of Costanza, a character for which Mozart wrote music of an 
exceptionally difficult kind to suit a famous vocalist of the time who possessed unusual 
powers. The difficulty of the music, and particularly of the principal air in the opera, 
places the work literally beyond the reach of ordinary vocalists, but with Madame Sem- 
brich there is no such word as difficulty. She accomplished her task in such a manner as 
to raise herself still higher in the estimation of a most critical audience, and for 
the music generally there were plenty of admirers ready to maintain the superiority 
of the music of the past to the music of the future, and old lovers of Mozart 
were heard seriously questioning whether Mozart would not outlive Wagner after 
all, Madame Valleria also in this opera acquitted herself extremely well, and 
shared the applause most liberally bestowed. M. Gailhard, although his voice 
was hardly deep enough to get the comic effect Mozart has given to the music he has 
written for Osmin, was sufficiently droll for all practical purposes, and he was ably 
assisted by M. Soulacroix as Pedrillo. No hint had been given of the appearance of this 
artiste, who, however, was very favourably received. We shall be pretty certain to hear 
Jl Seraglio again, for it contains some of the brightest music of the composer, and the 
story is amusing and intelligible. Thus the adherents of the old school will have a strong 
argument on their side in the success of this work. Respecting another novelty produced 
(J! Demonio), much more curiosity was displayed simply because people knew less about 
the score than they did of Mozart’s work, and also because of the presence of M. 
Rubinstein in England to conduct his work at the Royal Italian Opera. Rubinstein 
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has m : great efforts of late years as a composer, and, if some of his productions 
still repel by their strangeness and by the fantastic individuality he introduces in them, 
there is always enough to interest the lover of music, and frequently when he is least 
ambitious the composer produces work such as could only come from the pen of a master. 
As much may be said of several of his chamber compositions, which reveal daring origi- 
nality and great freedom of style. At the Musical Union concert, towards the close of 
the season, one of Rubinstein’s compositions was generally admitted to be nearer in style 
to the works of the great masters than almost anything produced of late years. But an 
opera from his pen was a still more ambitious affair, and the greatest excitement was 
manifested respecting it, although there was much in 7! Demonio which must necessaril 
have appeared strange and even uncouth to most lovers of opera, unprepared as they 
would be for the novelty of Rubinstein’s style. There are no me Jodies after the pattern 
of the older masters, and the subject of the opera belongs essentially to the modern 
mythical school. The story of a demon inspired with passion for a mortal, and seeking 
by every diabolical method to ruin the heroine body and soul, is a strange, exciting, and 
somewhat repulsive theme for opera, yet it must be confessed Rubinstein treated it so as 
to sustain the dramatic interest of the situations, and in the last act the struggle between 
the powers of good and evil was impressive, and masterly also from a musical point of 
view. The production of Herr Rubinstein’s J1 Demonio supplied Madame Albani with 
an addition to her repertoire in the character of ‘Tamara, her exquisite performance of 
which was of high advantage to the effect of the opera, in which M. Lassalle’s rare 
merits, both as an actor and a singer, were also of high advantage, This artiste 
rem ark, has not gained friends in England owing to the caustic sallies he has made 
against the English and their habits and tastes. Considering the generous welcome 
England always gives to foreign artistes the comments of M. Lassalle were rather ill- 
advised. The essentials of Mr. Gye’s promises, as to the production of novelties, having 
been fulfilled, no regret need be expressed as to the non-revival of Rossini’s Otello, although 
opera-goers would have been pleased with hearing Madame Patti as Desdemona, But 
the music is not particularly dramatic. Among the successful first appearances of the 
season were those of Madame Fursch-Madier, Mdlle. Warnots, Signori Mierzwinksky 
and Sante Athos, and MM. Dauphin and Gresse ; Mdlles. Velmi and Guercia and Herr 
Labatt having been favourably received. | Amongst others may be named Mdlles. Man- 
tilla and Sonnino, Signori Nicolini, Manfredi, Silvestri, and Scolara. he scenic skill of 
Messrs. Dayes and Caney, and the splendour of the costumes and stage accessories, have 
again been such as to deserve the appreciation they have met with; the orchestra and 
chorus have been of the same efficiency as before, and the effective ballet arrangements 
have included the clever solo dancing of Mdlle. Viale and the Mdlles, Reuter. Signor 
Bevignani, as heretofore, has exercised the divided office of conductor with skill and 
energy, his coadjutor having been M. Dupont, who this season replaced Signor Vianesi, 
the new appointment having been highly satisfactory. Other posts have been very 
efliciently filled as before, including those of leading and solo violinist by Mr. Carrodus ; 
leader of the ballet music, by Mr. Betjemann ; organist and translator of libretti, Mr. 
Pittman ; ballet master, by M. Hansen. 

It is no disparagement to Mr. Mapleson to say that the season at Her Majesty’s pre- 
sented fewer features of interest than upon some former occasions. ‘The season 
commenced late and under many disadvantages, but credit is due to Mr. Mapleson for 
producing some important works if not novelties. Respecting the latter we have only 
to speak of Jl Rinneyato, by Baron Bodog Oreczy, and if that had not been produced at 
all there would have been but slight cause for regret, for we cannot suppose, after the 

vigorous efforts of the compete nt principal artistes failed to make the opera accept- 
able, save to a few enthusiasts, that // Rinnegato will be looked upon as a pearl of price 
by future directors. Doubtless the Baron Bodog Orezy has made an earnest study of 
composition, He has evidently examined, with care and intelligence, the principal effects 
in the works of the great masters, and has made one famous modern composer his model. 
He has laboured with a zeal worthy of a livelier cause, bnt the total lack of musical 
inspiration was a drawback which no amount of industry could compensate for. More 
and more we feel with Mozart that music should be beautiful, or it can hardly be called 
music at all. If music be ugly, harsh, noisy, and repulsive, why go to the opera to hear 
it? We might as well content ourselves with the rush, rattle, and uproar of the streets, 
the booming of cannons, the howling of the wind, the thousand cries of street hawkers, 
or the rumbling of railway trains, the passage of Pickford’s vans, or the eternal cl: anging 
of church bells, The verdict of the future will be, we believe, as it has been in the 
past, dead against those operas which are destitute of melody. Rich harmonies, 
massive choruses, sonorous effects of orchestration, were always acceptable in opera and 
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always will be. Some of the greatest composers of the past used them with grand 
effect, but they did not use them to the exclusion of beautiful melodies, but rather as 
a means of making lovely melodies all the more effective by contrast. The mistake of 
the more recent school of operatic composition is to trust to these elaborate effects 
only, and to give the hearer nothing else. The result is that even Wagner, after devoting 
a long life to the study of dramatic music, finds at length that he is known to the 
general public by those earlier operas in which, amidst gorgeous and original effects, 
melody was also a prominent feature. We cannot too strongly insist upon these facts 
because they are facts, and every season tends to prove that the principles adopted by the 
greatest composers will remain, and must remain, in substance the principles by 
which composers in the future will be guided. We have, consequently, but little to 
say regarding the novelties produced during the last season, which did not begin 
until May 7th, when Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, the principal characters sustained by Mdlle. 
de Belocca and Signori Ravelli, Del Puente, and Corsini, was given, the last-named 
gentleman having made a successful first appearance as Dr. Bartolo. The return of 
Madame Christine Nilsson on May 23rd as Margherita in Faust, and the repetition of 
other fine performances by that artist, gave a special importance to Mr. Mapleson’s 
season, the only absolute novelty produced having been Baron Bodog Orezy’s opera. The 
promised revival of Semiram‘de, with Madame Nilsson in the title character, did not take 
place, which occasioned regret to all who had heard Madame Nilsson’s splendid singing of 
the music in the concert-room. soito’s Mefistofele was given, with a renewal of the 
success which it gained last year, when it was produced late in the season, Thanks to the 
really fine quality of the music itself, and to the admirable performance, Boito’s work is 
fairly entitled to be called the success of the season, Madame Christine Nilsson sang 
and acted as the Marguerite in the first part and as Helen of Troy in the second 
exquisitely. Mesdames Trebelli and Gerster, Mdlle. Vanzandt, and Signori Fancelli and 
Rota, announced in the prospectus, did not appear (Madame Trebelli was engaged at the 
Royal Italian Opera) ; but, to set against this, Mdlles. Hauk and Di Murska, who were 
not promised, were added to the list ; and successful first appearances were made by 
Mdlles. Gabbi and Juch, the latter having been an especially promising début, another 
successful first appearance having been that of Signor Novara. Besides the artists above 
named, Mdlles, Lehmann, Dotti, Valerga, and Ricci, Mr. Maas, Signori Runcio, Galassi, 
Rinaldini, and others, have contributed to the general effect of the performances. The 
orchestra, with Mr. Pollitzer as principal first violin, has been as effective as heretofore, 
the chorus-singing having varied in efficiency. The ballet arrangements have included 
the skilful solo dancing of Madame Cavalazzi. The scenic and stage arrangements have 
been generally good, and the performances have been ably conducted by Signor Arditi, 
one of the most competent and experienced of modern conductors. Owing to causes 
sufficiently well known to excuse our referring to them here, Mr. Mapleson was unable to 
do himself complete justice, and the scheme that startled the operatic public of amalga- 
mating the opera-houses fell through, nobody showing the slightest disposition to support 
the enterprise. Possibly lovers of opera considered that they would get greater variety, 
besides superiority in the representations, through competition. We have, lastly, to 
speak of some meritorious operatic performances given at the Lyceum Theatre, under the 
management of Mr. Samuel Hayes. A short autumn season commenced on Saturday, 
October 1st, with Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, in which Mdlle. Marimon appeared with great 
success as the heroine, being supported by competent artistes. Nearly every night the 
operas were changed, and many of the most popular works of the past and present Italian 
school were performed. MeyerBeer’s Les Huguenots was also given with effect, after 
which the series closed somewhat abruptly. 


Hearp a Lecrure.— How did you like the lecture?” “Oh, it was beautiful!” 
“ What did he say?” ‘Ob, he said so many beautiful things!” “Tell us some.” 
“Oh, he said—he said—but I can’t tell it to you as he said them.” ‘ Tell them as you 
can understand them.” ‘ Well, he said—he said—oh,I can’t!” “ Tell us one thing he 
said.” “ Well, he said that the msthetics of existence enabled us to—to—ob, I can’t!” 
“Tell — you think he meant.” “Ob, go along! Why didn’t you go and hear him 

ourself?” 

. AssociaTion OF Ipgas.—Macready was once victimised in Virginius. The Numitorius 
could not remember his own name. “ You will remember it, sir,” said the tragedian, care- 
fully pronouncing it for him, “ by the association of ideas. Think of Numbers, the Book 
of Numbers.” The Numitorius did think of it all day, and at night produced, through 
“the association of ideas,” the following effect :—‘‘ Numitorius: ‘Where is Virginia? 
Wherefore do you hold that maiden’s hand?’ Claudius: ‘ Who asks the question?’ 
Numitorius: ‘I, her uncle—Deuteronomy!’” 
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“Exeunt Omnes.” 





“6m USINESS was decidedly bad at Dirgeville. 

NM “It'll mean bankruptcy,” said Manager Kidgett to his leading 
McGowrie, “if there’s another week of it.” 

“T don’t know. It wasn’t such a bad house on Saturday,” said McGowrie. 
“There was, at least, a score in the pit.” 

“ Yes,” groaned the Manager, “ half of ’em paper.” 

“ Well, one of the private boxes was taken, at any rate. That's a good sign.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. It was my landlady and her family, in lieu of a fortnight’s 
rent,” said Kidgett. “I tell you business has gone to the dogs, and nothing but a startling 
novelty will save us. Shakespeare won't fill the house, and that’s a fact. ‘The matchless 

creations of the poet’s fancy fetcheth them not. They require something that appeals to 
the morbid taste—the morbid taste, Sir,” repeated Mr. Kidgett impressively ; ‘and that 
something I propose to give them on Saturday next.” 

“You do! What’s the idea?” 

Mr. Kidgett, with much complacency of manner, produced from the inner pocket of his 
coat a flaming poster, which he handed, with an air of great personal satisfaction, to his 
leading man, who eagerly perused it, Mr. Kidgett meanwhile furtively watching its effect 
upon his subordinate with much secret exultation. 

, The document, which was printed in many colours, set forth that on the Saturday 
' evening next ensuing there would be presented, in addition to the usual powerful attrac- 
l tions, “an unprecedented novelty,” for that night only, in the shape of “ Hamed-el Said, 
l the Nubian Lion-tamer,” who, it was announced, would enter “ the lion’s den” and perform 
3 certain daring feats, specified at length on the poster “as performed by him before all the 


man, 


5 crowned heads,” &c. It was specially notified at the foot of the bill that there would be 
y “no advance in the prices” ; but the exceptional importance of the entertainment was 
r judiciously recognised by the further announcement, “ Free list entirely suspended.” 

e “ That ought to bring "em—eh!” said Kidgett interrogatively when Mr. McGowrie 
i, y had completed the persusal of the imposing announcement summarised above. 

° “ Not only ought but will,” said McGowrie. “ But, no offence, of course—but—I 
», mean to say—it isn’t a ‘do,’ is it?” 

d The countenance of Mr. Kidgett, hitherto managerially profound, relaxed, and the 
8 faintest semblance of a wink hovered for a brief space o’er his dexter optic. Beyond this, 
i, however, he deemed it inexpedient to enlighten Mr. McGowrie upon the subject, and the 
~ matter dropped. 

0 Next day the walls and hoardings of Dirgeville were liberally decorated with Mr. 
- Kidgett’s flaming announcements, and caused an immense sensation. Small knots of the 
rt townspeople gathered round them, and the “unprecedented novelty” promised for the 
y, ensuing Saturday became a general topic of conversation. This the astute manager, in 
to his walks abroad, was not slow to observe, and he rejoiced accordingly. 

he Saturday night arrived in due course, and fully an hour before the advertised time of 
y, opening, the doors of the theatre were besieged by an eager crowd anxious to obtain good 
at seats, and within twenty minutes after the doors were opened, scarcely a square inch of 
he seating accommodation was vacant. 

om “Splendid!” murmured Mr. Kidgett, as he surveyed the crowded house through a 
ber al convenient slit in the curtain, “Capital! The finest house I’ve ever had!” and he went 


round to the pay-boxes for the purpose of obtaining a rough computation as to what 
amount had been taken at the doors. 


1 The performances commenced with a highly-spiced melodrama, entitled The Avenger ; 


z or, The Terror of the West, which was received with much favour, the audience, in 
ie. expectation of the coming treat, being unusually goodhumoured. 
joa ‘The scene of this drama, in which Mr. McGowrie came out every strong, was laid in 
ne the American backwoods, and it appeared that, previous to the commencement of tha 
im action, a certain Renegade Rube had in a playful moment brutally murdered a respectable 
old couple bearing the honoured patronymic of Smith. He had likewise abducted their 
ius only daughter Ruth, set fire to their homestead, and otherwise rendered himself objec- 
are- tionable, for no apparent reason, other than his naturally playful disposition, and the 
ook enmity he bore to Dave Smith, the son of the murdered couple. 
ugh ; On the curtain rising, this latter individual (powerfully impersonated by Mr. McGowrie) 
ia? be is seen returning to the homestead after a day’s hunting, only to find it in ruins, his 
n? parents murdered, and his sister gone, In a spirited speech he announces his determina- 
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tion never to rest until he has recovered his sister, and slain the destroyer of his happy 
home. Later on, having assumed a disguise, he becomes a member of Renegade Rube’s 
gang, in company with a comic comrade, who supplies the necessary low-comedy element. 
Next we find Dave Smith and the C. C. inciting the other members of the gang to throw 
off their allegiance to Rube, in which object they succeed. The C, C. then perceives Doeskin 
Dick, Rube’s lieutenant, approaching with Ruth, upon which they all conceal themselves 
behind convenient trees, which is no sooner accomplished than Dick and Ruth come upon 
the scene. 

It is at once apparent that Dick’s company is exceedingly distasteful to Ruth, the more 
especially as he pesters her with offers of marriage. She indignantly requests him to 
leave her, at which he loudly declares that she must and shall be his, and scornfully asks 
who can prevent him accomplishing his design. “I can!” thunders Dave, as he emerges 
from his place of concealment and shoots the ruffian dead, amidst the deafening plaudits 
of the audience. At the same moment the ©, C. and the mutinous members of Rube’s 
gang also come forth from their hiding-places, whilst Rube himself rushes on L. U. E. 
and is about to shoot Dave from behind, when the C,C. grasps the renegade’s arm, and 
the pistol explodes harmlessly in the air. 

This was an effective and exciting “ picture,” and the audience were on the tiptoe of 
expectation as to what was to happen next, when, suddenly, a most remarkable and 
unexpected incident took place. 

Without the faintest apparent show of reason, the whole of the dramatis persone then 
upon the stage made a most rapid and mysterious exeunt at the right-hand wings. In 
such haste were they to get off, that the lady who impersonated Ruth (a promising 
young actress of forty-five) displayed unexpected celerity of motion. Her movements, 
usually characterised by extreme slowness and deliberation, were, upon this occasion, 
remarkably brisk and lively, and she was one of the first to disappear from the scene. But 
the others were almost equally as expeditious, and Dave, Rube, and the comic comrade, 
in their inexplicable eagerness to get off first, became involved in a sort of snake puzzle, 
and made a complicated and somewhat uniignified disappearance in one confused heap. 
Even the defunct Dick proved no exception to the general rule. Indeed, for one in a 
moribund condition, he exhibted unparalleled agility, and was off as speedily as the 
swiftest of his living colleagues. Altogether it was as rapid and complete an exodus as 
imagination could well conceive, and in a few seconds the stage “stood tenantless,” 
and the boards were bare. 

The audience had witnessed this remarkable occurrence with silent wonder, and were 
still in a state of noiseless surprise, when a new and most unwelcome actor came upon 
the stage. 

This, then, accounted for that sudden stampede, for, despite a certain awkwardness of 
gait, scragginess of body, dinginess of hide, and lumpiness of tail, there was no mistaking 
that majestic visage and that flowing mane. 

The lion had escaped ! 

There was no doubt about that. Leo it unquestionably was. In very poor condition, 
*twas true, but there he was, and the audience couldn't blink the fact. 

Something very like a panic would undoubtedly have ensued, had not the fears of the 
spectators been in some degree alleviated by the appearance of the lion-tamer, who, with 
a commanding gesture, intimated that there was no cause for alarm whilst he was there. 

Somewhat reassured, the audience watched, with breathless interest, what next was 
to occur. 

The lion-tamer, who, despite his duskyskin, bore a strong family resemblance to Mr. Kid- 
gett, dealt Leo two or three sharp blows on the hind quarters with a leathern thong, but 
with no appreciable result. The lion, who appeared tobe of a contemplative and philosophi- 
cal turn of mind, stood calmly in the centre of the stage,surveying the audience with a sort 
of pitying curiosity, as if they were an interesting zoological collection, many degrees 
lower in the animal scale than himself, assembled there for his special gratification. And 
the more the lion-tamer applied the thong, still more did the lion become absorbed in his 
scrutiny. 

Getting annoyed at the provoking insensibility of Leo, the tamer had recourse to a 
more vigorous method of procedure, and, producing an iron goad, prodded the majestic 
beast in various tender points, with so much energy and determination, that he at length 
succeeded in arousing Leo from his lethargy. 

Then the lion, much put out, opened his ponderous jaws, evidently with the intention 


of aes a savage roar, and the audience trembled in anticipation of the dreadful 
sound, 


“ Hee-haw! Hee-haw !” 
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Blank amazement and wondering incredulity formed the predominant expression on 
every visage. 

“ He-e-e-haw! He-haw!” 

That settled it. The lion had written himself down an ass, and Mr. Kidzett’s 
ingenious little device was exploded. The asinine nature had asserted itself, despite the 
leonine garb in which the animal was clothed. 

Matters were smoothed over somehow, but the lion-taming exhibition was not announced 
for repetition upon a future occasion, and when Mr. Kidgett next produced “The 
Avenger,” the remarkable exeunt noticed upon that memorable occasion was not intro- 
duced in the performance. A. Ri. MARSHALL. 


He 
dottings on aerrold. 


HROUGH the kindness of the daughter of my old friend the late Mr. T. P. 
a} Cooke (that lady having given me ready access to the whole of her father’s 
correspondence), I am enabled to lay before the readers of “Tur Era 
ALMANACK” a few interesting facts in reference to the author of Black-eyed 
Susan, In one of Douglas Jerrold’s letters to Mr. Cooke he says, “1 have 
written quite enough for the high profits and popularity of others with but the most paltry 
pecuniary advantage to myself (I got 601. by Black-eyed Susan).” He adds, “I 
endeavour to write as I feel on this subject, strongly and unequivocally, putting aside all 
false delicacy in the assertion of my right of the profits of my own labours, which, God 
knows, have hitherto held a fearful disproportion to the profits of those availing them- 
selves of it.” Elliston wrote to T. P. Cooke on 10th December, 1829, “ No person in 
the world can deny that Black-eyed Susan has been a small fortune to you, and I repeat 
that you as an individual have gained more by it than I, with all my risk, as a manager.” 
But how about the poor author, who only received the sum originally paid for the piece, 
and to whom Elliston coolly observed, after he had made his fortune by it, “My dear boy, 
you ought to get your friends to vote you a piece of plate”! In another of Elliston’s 
letters there is mention made of a play called The Press Gang, for which Jerrold received 
801. The Devil's Ducat; or, The Gift of Mammon, provided O, Smith with a character in 
which that admirable actor gained considerable reputation, his portrait being given in 
Cumberland’s edition of the play. The Mutiny of the Nore was suggested by the success 
of Black-eyed Susan. Another of Jerrold’s letters to Mr, Cooke is a very angry one. It 
is dated 11th March, 1830, and in it he expresses himself in very strong terms as to 
Elliston’s conduct. He writes :—“ Elliston and I are wide as the poles asunder. He had 
the unblushing effrontery to tell me that I had for some time received money without 
making any adequate return ; that he had made scarcely anything by Black-eyed Susan ; 
that other pieces of mine—Law and Lions, John Overy, &c.—had kept money out of the 
house ; and that he had gratified my vanity at the cost of 300/. by the production of 
Thomas & Beckett. ‘The silence of contempt was the only fitting answer to such assertions, 
and we parted.” At the end of the letter Jerrold speaks of having the offer of the conduct 
of a Sunday paper. He adds, “I shall resume my former avocation, and in all proba- 
bility take a lengthened leave of the drama. I have received few available inducements 
to cultivate it.” The rest of the letter is of such a private nature that I feel scarcely 
justified in quoting more ; but I can assure all aspiring young dramatists of the present 
day that the correspondence I have been permitted to go through would in some degree 
console them for the disappointment and mortification that they themselves experience 
when launching their first efforts. It would appear from a letter written by Jerrold in 
1831 that Mr. Cooke applied to him to write him an entertainment similar to the A¢ //omes 
of the elder Mathews, which offer fell through. The date is 23rd June, 1831, and it is 
written from Augustin-square, Regent’s-park :—“‘ My Dear Cooke,—I feel that I should 
not be able to do anything worthy of you or creditable to myself on the terms you propose. 
The work would employ me, to do it as I should wish, and to make it something like a 
standard thing, some weeks. I could not do it, forming as it must a whole night’s enter- 
tainment, under 100/. Moncrieff and Peake have each had 3001. of Mathews for his 
At Homes. It is not, I hope, too much vanity in me to rate myself at about one-third 
the value of either of those gentlemen. I am sure that the At Homes are 
established things, and that yours would, from its very novelty, be something 
of a speculation. Yet, to give that speculation any chance of success, it is 
necessary that great attention should be directed to it, which attention I could not pay 
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under the terms I have specified.” The dramatic production of Jerrold which bears the 
earliest date (June, 1823) is The Smoked Miser, for which the author received 5/. ! Think 
of that, Messrs. Byron, Gilbert, Albery, and others. Amongst other pieces at this 
period were The Witch of Derncleugh (adapted from “Guy Mannering”’), The Flying 
Dutchman (Surrey version), and The Chicftain’s Oath ; or, The Rival Clans, an aquatic 
spectacle dramatised from the poems of Ossian. Fifteen Years of a Drunkard’s Life was 
written to point a moral on the destitution and disgrace which result from intemperance. 
Thus we see history repeating itself in 1880-1. Vernon, the drunkard, calls for 
brandy and water made on the true Shakesperian receipt. As for the brandy, nothing 
extenuate ; as for the water, put nought in in malice. It was the success of Poole’s Paul 
Jry in 1825 with Liston that doubtless caused Jerrold to write another version for 
Davidge in 1826. 

The Bride of Ludgate (1831) when published contained a portrait of Mr. John Cooper 
as Captain Mouthe, which was one of “ Steady John’s” best parts-—a cowardly fellow full 
of bombast, who might be described as a kind of cross between Shakerpeare’s Ancient 
Pistol and Ben Jonson’s Captain Bobadil. In Golden Calf (30th June, 1832), Keeley as 
Rags gives utterance to a sentiment that is thoroughly Jerroldian. He says :—‘‘ I find 
that a humble jackdaw out of debt is much better than a peacock that owes for its 
feathers.” In The Hazard of the Die (1835) we have some of Jerrold’s early sympathies 
with the cause of the poor in the following song :— 


“ The rose is a delicate hue, 
The lily a demoiselle fair, 
And so that their beds be well made, 
And sunny and soft be the air, 
They'll flourish and bloom, wax lusty and tall ; 
But what needs the flower that grows from a wall ? 


Of lodging the wallflower ne’er thinks, 

But stands with his bright tawny face 

Uplighting the desolate chinks 

Of e’er the most pestilent place. 

Take the state from the rich, and they sicken and fall ; 
But what can he lose who can grow from a wall ?” 


In the Life of Jerrold by his son the more recent dramatic works are all dercribed with 
copious extracts. Most of the plays have been published, and the gems were collected in 
the “ Wit and Humour ”’ which succeeded “ the Life,” so that there is no occasion to extend 
these notes by an enumeration of their titles or by extracts from the pieces themselves. 
One or two interesting facts, however, in connection with them may be worth recording 
here. It was in The Schoolfellows that Mr. Creswick first made his mark at the Queen's 
Theatre (now the Prince of Wales's), then under the management of Mrs. Nesbitt. In 
Gertrude’s Cherries, a two-act comedy produced at Covent Garden in 1842, there is a 
very amusing scene between Crossbone, an undertaker, who visits the field of Waterloo, 
and Alcibiades Blague, a guide. Crossbone was originally played by that excellent 
actor and very worthy gentleman, Mr. Drinkwater Meadows ; and the following circum- 
stance is not generally known :—Jerrold, having seen a young actor in Sheridan Knowles’s 
play of Lore, singled him out for the part of the aforesaid guide, much against the wish 
of Madame Vestris ; but the author was determined, and thus brought to the front an 
actor destined to become afterwards so famous. That young man was Alfred Wigan. 

To his friend Henry Holl (who subsequently played an original part in that very suc- 
cessful comedy Time Works Wonders) Jerrold suggested the idea for a nautical drama, 
which was produced at the Haymarket in 1837 under the title of Wapping Old Stairs. 
Mrs. Waylett sang the ballad, and T. P. Cooke performed the hero, a sailor, who told a 
yarn similar to that of St. Domingo Billy. Jerrold’s connection with the piece was not 
to transpire, as he did not wish to go into the nautical line again. I discovered on 
looking over Mr. Cooke's correspondence a letter from my father bearing no date, 
but which I believe was written in 1853, in which my father says :—‘* I am much 
obliged, and so will be my son, for your recollection of us in the shape of 
an order for the Princess’s, and I, who never go to a theatre, actually made 
a pilgrimage with him the other evening to see Black-eyed Susan, and I have 
seldom been more pleased. As for a woman who sat next to me, she blubbered 
like a child, and in the last scene was quite audible in the house, ‘Oh, will they hang 
him—will they hang him!’ As for the hornpipe, which I had never before seen, I only 
agree with the popular opinion of it, and I could not help recognising my old friend the 
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war medal upon the blue jacket.” The Susan at that time, it should be remembered, 
was Miss Murray, who was for a long time a very pleasing actress at the Princess's, 
and who retired from the stage at the time of her marriage with Mr. Brandram, the 
gifted Shakesperian reciter. Susan was afterwards represented by Mrs. Alfred Mellon 
and Miss Oliver. I may remark, en parenthés, that the reply of Gnatbrain, when 
William says, “ What do you think we found in the shark?” is usually “ What ? his 
innards!” though the author leaves William to finish his yarn without interruption, 
and to say, “ We found all the watches and "bacca boxes as had been lost for the 
last ten years, an admiral’s cocked hat, and three pilot telescopes.” Some latitude 
is however given to Gnatbrain. I remember hearing Mr. Toole say when T. P. 
Cooke played William during a farewell engagement, “I can’t say what you found in 
the shark—I know what you didn’t find in him!” “ What’s that?” said William. 
“Why, another T. P. Cooke!” During the round of applause which followed, the 
impromptu Toole whispered, “ Give it me back ; reply that you don’t care to be made a 
Toole of,” which was accordingly the retort of Mr. Cooke. Again, when the drama was 
played at the time of the farewell dinner given to Macready, Buckstone, who was the 
Gnatbrain, is reported to have suggested that the great tragedian’s farewell speech was 
found in St. Domingo Billy. “ No,” said Cooke, shaking his head. “ Ah,” observed 
Buckstone, ‘“‘1 thought he couldn’t have swallowed that!” T. P. Cooke danced his 
hornpipe on the occasion of his last appearance on the stage in 1860, the rollicking sailor 
being then in his 74th year! My friend Mr. E. L. Blanchard has reminded me of a 
humorous incident said to have occurred during a representation of Black-eyed Susan at 
Liverpool in 1858. ‘The jury, carried away by the cunning of the scene, when asked for 
their verdict, “ Guilty or not guilty?” at once exclaimed ‘ Not guilty,” upon which the 
Admiral observed, sotto voce, “ Gentlemen, you know the piece cannot proceed unless you 
reconsider your verdict,” which was accordingly reversed, and thus prevented a lame and 
impotent conclusion. 

The whole of Jerrold’s earlier productions abound in that virtuous sentiment which is 
now considered out of date. They contain much that at the present day would be exposed 
to ridicule. For instance, Mr. Osbaldiston, as the Gipsy of the Glen, had to remark in 
all seriousness, “‘ Peace, my heart, ’tis he; the hour is not yet come.” To which Earl 
Morland replies, ‘* Villain! what matter you? Nay, then, if you seek my life, thus I 
meet you!” (Draws his sword.) Gipsy: “Oh, my lord, vain, uncharitable are your 
fears ; it is a part of my fate at times to burst into these frenzies ; I’ve had them from 
my youth.” It is scarcely within the bounds of probability that this drama will ever 
form one of those “ palmy day” performances, even were a further revival of them in 
contemplation. “Those times are past, Floranthe.” In another early effort, called 
Wives by Advertisement ; or, Courting in the Newspapers, a dramatic satire, the stage 
direction for one of the young ladies is to “retire up in dumb distraction.” I wonder 
how she did it. I believe it was Gilbert & Beckett who once observed, when secrecy 
and discretion were required in his editorial capacity, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, though we 
cannot be definite, let us at least be dumb init.” It is to be hoped that the young lady in 
question proved equal to the occasion. The last two lines of the tag of this piece should 


be a lesson to the fair sex of the present day who take in, or are taken in by, the 
Matrimonial News :— 


“Wed when you can, but when you wed be wise, 
Nor take a ring from such as advertise.” 


In Ambrose Gwinett (1828) one of the characters, who is dying, is directed to have “ his 
face pale, his eyes set, and his lips and hands stained, as though he had burst a blood- 
vessel.” This is “too intensely ” realistic. So far back as his drama of Sally in our 
Alley we tind Jerrold remarking on the oppression of the rich against the poor—always a 
favourite theme with him. 

I possess forty of the published plays of Jerrold, which may be taken as a tolerably 
complete list of those printed; those acted without having been published would 
certainly increase the number to sixty. To many of them it is difficult to assign a date. 
fome of them were published in a collected form in 1854 in two volumes, 7'he Heart of 
Gold, the author’s last production, not being included, but coming out separately. This 
play, it may be remembered, was the cause of a serious rupture between author and 
manager. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, in his record of his father’s life, has reprinted his 
father’s explanation and protest as regards its misrepresentation ; and in the Life of 
Charles Kean the whole of the correspondence is published. 

The following letter from Drinkwater Meadows to Mrs. T. P. Cooke was written four 
days after Jerrold’s death—that is to say on 12th June, 1857 :—“ Poor Jerrold! He was 
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invariably civil and kind to me both as author and critic, and I never courted him. I 
fully agree with you as to his real self, his art ; repartee ran away with him. I believe he 
was very wrong as to Charles Kean, I speak of that which I do know ; his general bias 
was, I believe, good.”’ The following bon mot has been attributed to Jerrold, and has not, 
so far as I am aware, been published. On the occasion of two of our dramatists adapting 
a French play for a London theatre he is reported to have said, “ Does it require two 
English authors to poach one French egg?” He once observed of a brother dramatist, 
“That man is so goodnatured that he would hold an umbrella over a duck in a shower of 
rain.” I can find no more suitable conclusion to these desultory notes than the last four 
lines in remembrance of Jerrold, written by Tom Taylor, and spoken by Albert Smith 
in 1857 :— 
“ While Dibdin’s song on English decks is sung, 

While Nelson's name lives on the sailor's tongue, 

Still Susan’s tenderness and William's faith 

Shall weave for Jerrold’s tomb a lasting wreath.” 

T. F. Ditton Croker. 


—— if ——— 


A Memorable Performance, 





ILL !” suddenly exclaimed a deep-toned, resonant voice to the writer of this 
history, “what do you say to a theatrical spec., and a weck’s acting in the 
country ?” 

* Where and when *” was the rejoinder. 

“ Why Easter week at Woolwich ; the theatre’s to be had for about a 
fiver, we'd open with a drama, and I could get Grammani and old Hartland, the panta- 
loon, to vamp up a pantomime, and take a share in the venture.” 

“ It’s a thing to be thought of,” I replied ; and forthwith a colloquy was commenced as 
to the proposed lesseeship and management of the speculation. 

It was in a small ill-lit, ill-whitewashed, and ill-ventilated parlour at the back of the 
shop, No. 16, New-street, Covent-garden, that the foregoing conversation took place one 
Sunday morning in the spring of 1847, between Mr. Charles Shum Gould Gilbert, the 
proprietor, and myself. 

Gilbert was in the boot and shoe trade, but from his childhood had had theatrical 
tastes, and he now gave free rein to his dramatic penchant—there being scarcely a week 
in the twelvemonth wherein his name did not figure in the bill of some metropolitan or 
suburban theatre. If a benefit for a decayed veteran actor was suggested as feasible on 
some minor stage, Mr. Gilbert was the hero of the evening, in consideration of his dis- 
posing of a certain number of tickets. If the Greenwich, Kensington, or Richmond 
Theatre was in the market for a season of three or six nights, Charles at once became 
its pro tem. proprietor. The dingy parlour at the back of the shop—all the rest of the 
house being let off—served at once as his breakfast and dining room, library, and bed- 
chamber. On Sunday mornings, from the hour of eleven till one, when the opening of 
the public-houses caused an interval, and not unfrequently an exodus of the conclave, 
this gloomy apartment was the acknowledged rendezvous of dramatic amateurs—the 
trysting-place of youthful aspirants desirous of figuring in coming displays, and prepared 
to part with the savings of the last two months’ pocket-money for that seductive privi- 
lege ; and a kind of club-room for older stagers on the look-out for a similar opportunity, 
should anything like a decent character turn up on the free list. Pipes and coffee—the 
latter delicacy manufactured and served out by Mr. Gilbert in person at twopence per 
cup, “ just to cover expenses ’’—accompanied these Sabbatarian reunions ; and here per- 
formances were arranged, characters distributed, first rehearsals gone through, and the 
tickets which the proprietor had taken from the veteran benyjiciare reissued to the 
novice at no trifling percentage. 

Let us now hark back to the eventful Sunday morning in the spring of 1847. Mr. 
Gilbert briefly explained that the Woolwich Theatre was in hand, and that to open it for 
the Easter week was to discover a mine of wealth old Croesus himself might have 
coveted, and to furnish a fund of amusement for ourselves compared to which the 
familiar happy day at Rosherville was positive torture. The catalogue of third-rate 
professional actors out of an engagement, and of first-rate amateur ones assiduously in 
search of such bondage, was run through in a jiffy ; the pieces for the first three nights 
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then and there proposed and decided on, and Gilbert was to look up the pantomimists 
before named, and endeavour to enlist their services in forming a commonwealth. This 
was done, and the company materially strengthened by the addition of W. H. Ridgway 
and his sister as harlequin and columbine. Every pantomimic clown of that day, what 
ever his vocal deficiency, was required to favour his audience with a song soon after 
he assumed the motley, and it suddenly flashed across Grammani’s recollection that 
George Bolton, the Olympic lessee, boasted amongst his numerous stage properties a 
wicker-work donkey '—a brother zany had warbled “ Hot Codlings” and “ 'Tipperty- 
witchet’ thus mounted in an East-end pantomime the preceding Christmas, and he 
knew a large number of the gay-coloured posters that adorned the Whitechapel walls at 
that season representing him in the act, still remained on hand, and were procurable for 
a tithe of their original cost. Here was a brilliant idea! “My Gee Woh and my 
Granny!” The consistency of this ditty, when delivered @ cheval, would extinguish 
the fame of the time-honoured apple song, and cast “'Tipperty-witchet ” into the shade 
for ever, 

About this time an exhibition of Poses Plastiques was very popular at the Walhalla in 
Leicester-square, the present site of the Balaclava Panorama, and it was agreed, as a canny 
policy, to engage a small troupe of male and female artists (?), and transfer —at least on 
the bills—the living sculpture of the Hall of Rome from the metropolitan Acropolis to 
the Woolwich boards. Exhibitions of this kind were then in their infancy, and, like the 
Minstrels of the present day, “ never performed out of London.” ‘To provide a revolving 
table for the classic groups was beyond even the pale of hope, but the deficit was more 
than counterbalanced by the reflection that the crafty stratagem imposed on the costu- 
mier of adapting his limited stock of statuary fleshings to the anatomy of the scratch 
gods and goddesses would be less apparent to the audience in mythological statu quo 
than if presented all round under a dazzling lime light. 

All being prepared, huge posters announcing the opening night of the Theatre Royal, 
Woolwich, during Easter week, “under entirely new management,” were entrusted to 
the local bill.sticker to be displayed all over the town, surmounted in each case by a 
flaming cartoon of a full-size clown on a life-size donkey, so as to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the garrison town for the récherché treat in store for them. 

Easter Sunday morning, at eleven o'clock, the company were to be assembled on the 
landing-stage at the foot of London-bridge, and proceed to the happy hunting-ground by 
the Woolwich steamboat. Punctual as a German brass band before your hotel door at 
the seaside breakfast hour, all were on the spot as the clock struck. One face alone bore 
traces of haste and disappointment : it was Grammani’s. He had deferred till the day of 
departure obtaining possession of the property donkey so obligingly loaned by the 
Olympic lessee, and on presenting himself at an early hour at the stage-door for the 
treasure, he found the hall-keeper as obdurate as a sheriff's officer. Mr. Bolton had 
neglected to leave instructions for its delivery, and the clown’s eloquence was inadequate 
to induce him to swerve from his duty. A proposal to run back to town for it on the 
Monday was negatived by the impossibility of anyone’s absence from rehearsal on that 
morning, and a successful mode of dealing with the dilemma formed the topic of discussion 
till all were landed safely at the Woolwich Dockyard Pier. Here the troupe broke up 
into siwnall knots, each proceeding to the selection of quarters suitable to their taste, or, 
to speak more truthfully, to their pockets. Our party put up at a humble hostelry in 
Beresford-street, immediately opposite the theatre, and a contract was at once concluded 
with the landlord for bed and board for half-a-dozen persons for a stated daily sum. By 
way of sampling the fare, dinner was to be got ready without delay ; and, that disposed 
of, the manager and a few friends sauntered leisurely, pipe in mouth, along the road 
that leads to Blackheath-common, the donkey difficulty being uppermost in the mind of 
everyone, as each coign of vantage passed on the way exhibited his portrait in chamelion 
hues, A boy driving lazily forward a small herd of these animals was a few score yards 
in our van. 

“T say, Charley,” exclaimed one of the party, dealing Mr. Gilbert a smart smack on 
the shoulder by way of emphasizing his discovery, “ blowed if I don’t see a way out of the 
donkey hobble. Why not have a live one for Grammani to-morrow night ¢” 

** By jove ! Bill,” replied the impressariv, returning the whack with an interest that 
would have made the eyes of a money-lender twinkle, “ you've hit it. Holloa, you 
boy !” he shouted to the driver of the team, and in another minute that functionary and 
the Woolwich lessee were standing side by side. 

“T want to hire one of those donkeys, my boy, for to-morrow night.” 

“Sixpence a hour, Sir; ’ave which you likes.” 

“That big one looks the best ; I want him for the clown at the theatre.” 
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“ Sixpence a hour, Sir, as long as you likes.” 

“ He won't be wanted above ten minutes.” 

“Sixpence a hour, Sir ; we can’t take no less.” 

The time and the hour were so stereotyped on the lad’s mind that to separate them 
was a hopeless task ; so the hour of ten on the morrow night and the sum of sixpence 
absolutely were stipulated for boy and beast’s attendance at the stage-door of what the 
former resolutely persisted in designating “the play ‘us.” The attractions offered to the 
Woolwich public on this memorable Easter Monday consisted of Maturin’s tragedy of 
Bertram, pared down into three acts, the Poses Plastiques Exhibition, from—very far 
from—the Hall of Rome, and the grand comic pantomime of Harlequin Little Red Riding 
Hood ; or, Rodolph the Wolf. 

It was a pitiless night, the rain coming down in torrents, and the wind rushing along 
the street with a violence it was difficult to withstand, The entrance to boxes, pit, and 
gallery nearly adjoining each other made the visitants assembled at the doors appear no 
contemptible crowd, and the hearts of the commonwealth company beat high with 
anticipation as they hurried down the dark and dirty narrow passage beside the theatre 
conducting to the stage entrance. It was verging on eight o'clock ; the drop had just 
fallen on the first act of Bertram, and that romantic hero was standing at the prompt 
wing, complimenting the dark-haired little girl who enacted Imogine’s child on the way 
she had comported herself in the scene just concluded. Through the shrill whistle of the 
wind and the patter of the rain on the skylight a loud rat tat was heard at the back. 

* Bill,” said Bertram to St. Aldobrand, who was standing by his side, “run and see 
who’s that at the door.” In obedience to the order the bolt was drawn, when boy and 
donkey, both miserably drenched, were scarcely recognisable in the darkness. ‘ We sha’n’t 
want you these two hours ; come again at ten o’clock.” “ Please let’s come in, Master, 
we're so wet ; I sha’n’t charge yer on’y the sixpence.” 

The good St. Aldobrand yielded to the appeal and admitted boy and beast, strictly 
admonishing the former to remain perfectly still at the extreme back of the stage. 

The second act of the tragedy was drawing to a close. Bertram had discovered 
the faithlessness of Imogine by that lady’s open confession of her espousal with his rival, 
in order, as she filially put it, “to save a famishing father ;”’ and the hero of the night, 
artistically swathed in a blood-red shirt, decorated with squares of brass the size of 
window panes, to tinkle and make him look savage, was pointing out to his distracted 
inamorata, in measured blank verse, the ruthless manner in which he would anatomize 
her husband by way of revenge for her cruel infidelity. St. Aldobrand stood at the O. P. 
wing, sword in hand, awaiting his dissection, after clinking weapons for a few minutes 
with the desperate Bertram, to let the audience know, as they were unable to see his 
swordmanship, what a devil of a fellow he was, and how obstinately he defended the 
pathway to his heart. The breathless silence of the audience enabled the donkey 
proprietor to catch the louder portion of the dialogue, and in his anxiety to see what 
was going on, he had crept gently past each wing till he and his beast of burden stood 
actually cheek by jowl with the gallant knight. Bertram espied the intruders from 
the stage, and the hour of the night, the contract with the boy, and the probable expan- 
sion of sixpence into at least a florin, flashed across his economic mind, and intermingled 
with the dialogue thus :— 

Bertram (looking of). Ha! Those felon slaves are come— 

He shall not perish by their ruffian hands. 
Mine be the task to slake his life’s heart blood ! 
(Exit O. P. to sacrifice St. Aldobrand.) 

St. Aldobrand (within). Off, villain, off ! ( Violent clash of swords.) 

Bertram (aside to Boy). Why the devil did you come so early? (Jo St. Aldobrand.) 
Die, villain, die! (Continuous clash of swords.) (To Boy.) By G I'll only pay you 
Bixpence. 

Boy. All right, master. (Swords still clashing.) 

St. Aldobrand. Oh, I am slain! oh, oh! 

Bertram. This to thy soul, for I am Bertram. (To stage carpenter.) George, turn 
the d—d beast into the road, and pop the boy in the gallery. (Zo St. Aldobrand.) Bill, 
go in, and give ’em a back fall. 

St. Aldobrand staggered on mortally wounded, and gave the required tumble amidst a 
torrent of applause. Bertram followed, and planting his left foot on the body, pointed 
his bloody dagger to the border lights io approved melodramatic fashion, whilst the 
donkey, at this critical moment, stalking leisurely in from the wing, proceeded to examine 
the cotton velvet trunks of the defunct St. Aldobrand as the act drop slowly descended. 
The play was virtually over, as the shouts of laughter could not be repressed, and rendered 
the final scenes little else than dumb show. 
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An hour had elapsed, a set of quadrilles had been played through, and the Poses 
Plastiques Exhibition had commenced. Ajax had defied the electric fluid with his usual 
coolness and impertinence, the Roman had put his sandal to rights according to the classic 
model, and the female artist number two had gracefully grasped the waists of the two 
Roman warriors, as the youngest of the three Horatii who, as we all know, were such 
terrible turks about the year 667 B.c. The fourth tableau was called. The representative 
of “ Innocence ” was a perfect novice to the stage, and vastly addicted to that terrible vice 
from which even the staid Lady Macbeth was not entirely exempt. As Mr. Blanchard 
once wittily remarked of a similar Goddess of Love, she seemed rather to have sprung 
from “the scum of the earth” than the mythological “froth of the sea.’ She had 
endeavoured to fortify herself for her task by repeated appeals to hot rum and water during 
the evening, and long before the time for her appearance on the platform had got—to 
put it mildly— tolerably braced up. With enormous difficulty and extreme caution her 
matronly figure had been persuaded into a set of fleshings intended for a nymph 
of sweet seventeen, and the tension of the silk had been put to a severe test, 
to accommodate the fleshy burden it enclosed. As the Woolwich playhouse 
did not possess a property dove for “Innocence” to cuddle, a live pigeon from an 
adjoining bird-fancier’s shop had been procured a sa substitute, and was now placed in the 
hands of the drunken lady, who, being just about to mount the platform, renewed her 
application to the Wedderburn, and pronounced herself ‘‘all right.” Gingerly did the 
unsteady statue ascend the three whitewashed steps lest the fragile textile should let go 
a reef, andso betray its trust. Hush ! it’s all right ; she’s landed safe, and posed. 

“ Now keep steady, my dear,” said the Prompter, “and don’t take your eyes off the 
pigeon.” 

The bell rings, and the curtain is raised. The glare of the footlights and the novelty 
of her position at once made the statue uneasy, and she lost her pose by a sudden jerk in 
endeavouring to retain the bird, who was making furious efforts to regain his freedom. 
He succeeded in a few seconds, and flew round the theatre, to the frantic delight of its 
occupants. This fiasco, the woman’s trepidation and the hot rum-and-water combined, 
made a rapid denouement manifest ; she hiccoughed, and Gilbert saw at a glance the 
supreme moment was at hand. 

“* Ring down, for God’s sake !” he roared to the prompter, and the summons was instantly 
obeyed, but the tinkle of the little bell was lost to the man in the flies by reason of the 
roar in front ; and the fair-haired “ Innocence,” helplessly drunk, fell flop upon the plat- 
form before it was possible to get the curtain to the ground. No more Poses Plastiques 
were attempted that night, and the pantomime of /arlequin Little Red Riding Hood 
wound up the Monday’s performance of the “ Woolwich Easter Theatricals !” 


W. C. Day. 


aly First Theatrical Experience, 












T is now somewhere near forty years ago since I first took my seat in an 






| > a 
Ne * orchestra, and as I was very young and inexperienced you may imagine I did 
yd Ya} not get much money for my services ; in fact, | was simply allowed to go 


there for practice, helping to fill the orchestra, and make one of a band 
of six. 

I was at this time about twelve years old, and small for my age, so that it is not 
remarkable that an extempore singer should give me a line one night in this wise— 
“ Look in the orchestra at that little elf, 

Playing on a flute as big as himself!” 


So now you know what instrument I played, and before I go any further I may as well 
tell you the theatre I played at was simply a gaj, where now stands the Standard 
Theatre, in Shoreditch. 

The proprietor of the gaff, or unlicensed theatre, was a very little man named Grundy, 
and I dare say he had a hard matter to keep things going, for I can remember that 
although the price of admission was very low the house was never very full. About the fullest 
house | remember was one night when the theatre was let for an amateur performance, 
when the house was filled with tickets (no money being taken at the doors), and on this 
occasion the performers spoke their lines, whereas on the other evenings, the theatre 
being unlicensed, the performances were given in dumb show or pantomime. 

Mr. Grundy had as his stage manager and leading man a Mr. Hales, who certainly 
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did his best to make the theatre pay, but as regards the general company I remember 
very little. As to the orchestra, it comprised a leader, Mr. Horatio Lovell, liis brother 
Henry, a Mr. Martin, trumpet, myself, and one or two other boys, with some instrument 
or other to make more show than music. 

On the evening of which I am about to speak the company was somewhat increased, it 
being for the benetit of a local celebrity named Ste phe ns, who on account of his being a 
smart-looking young fellow and a very fair ballet dancer was somewhat of a favourite on 
this occasion, as he had obtained the assistance of several professional (and would-be 
professional) friends, and having duly announced the additional attractions, had secured 
«a much better house than usual. 

Amongst these professional friends was one of whom I shall have occasion to speak 
presently. During the evening the performances—consisting of such as came within the 
pale of the law prohibiting speaking in pieces—had proceeded smoothly. The opening 
had gone off well ; what it was or what about I have now no idea. I only know it was a 
ballet of action or pantomime, in which Mr. Hales showed great versatility by playing 
six or seven different characters. The curtain rose upon a garden scene with a bower, to 
give Mr. Hales the opportunity to introduce a line or two from an old song. These lines 
he sang in the character of a laundry-maid to Stephens, who introduced a dance there 
and then, allowing Mr. Hales time to change to another character. 

The first piece over, then as an interlude a song was sung, then came a troupe of 
acrobats, three in number, two of whom I knew ; one was called Pudding, because his 
father kept a cookshop near the Grecian, the other was little Sam Wilkins, who after- 
wards became very celebrated in his line. (Some of my readers may remember little 
Magilton, who was with the Rocky Mountain Wonders at the Alhambra when Howes 
and Cushin’s Cirque was there; and may remember that he met with an accident, 
through which he was compelled to leave the troupe. Sam Wilkins took his place.) 

Sam, Pudding, and friend having finished their performance, next came a fetter dance, 
or hornpipe in fetters. Whilst this was going on a respectable-looking man who had been 
sitting behind me all the evening in the front row of the pit (I don’t think stalls were 
thought of in connexion with that theatre at that time), and who had exhibited some 
impatience during the performance, kept asking me numerous questions as to how long 
this would last ! what was coming next? the names of the principals, &c., &c., which 
to the best of my ability 1 endeavoured to answer, until at last the overture to the last 
piece, which was the gem of the evening, was played. The piece was Van der Decken, 
the Flying Dutchman. ‘This was certainly got up as well as the limited resources of the 
theatre would allow, and I thought it very grand. Not so my friend behind me, for he 
seemed to get more impatient as time went on, looking at his watch, turning round 
looking at the audience, then round again looking at the music I was playing, until 
the curtain went up, discovering Britannia on a rock on the seashore, a lion reclining by 
her side, in her right hand a trident, which to slow music she waved over the sea. In 
answer to her summons Van der Decken appeared, slowly rising from the vasty deep, 
where he had been buried I believe one hundred years. If he had known what trouble 
was coming he would not have risen then, however much Britannia might have wished 
for him, for whilst in the act of rising from the sea, having his head and shoulders out of 
the water, there arose a terrific noise behind me as though the place was tumbling to 
pieces. At first I could not make it out, but presently found that the noise proceeded 
from about fifty policemen, who had been kept waiting until the piece commenced, and 
then at a given signal rushed up the pit stairs. Van der Decken having his face to the 
audience saw them, and thought he had better return to the bottom of the sea, and made 
a dive for it, but alas! the police were very soon after him, and in fact after everybody 
else, for rushing over the pit seats they with very little trouble scrambled on the stage, 
and searched everywhere for any of the company they could find. The gentleman who 
had sat behind me also jumped up and made his way on to the stage. The leader and 
other members of the orchestra tried to make their escape under the stage, but the 
invading force was overpowering, greatly outnumbering the company, so that everyone or 
nearly everyone was soon secured. Now I in my innocence had no idea I had been 
helping to break the law, so I calmly remained in the orchestra—in a state more of 
wonder than of fear—gathering up the music which the others had left behind them in 
their rapid flight, when my inquisitive friend, who turned out to be Inspector Penny of 
the G Division, caught sight of me, and pointing me out to one of the policenien, said, 
“ Catch hold of him ; bring him up here; he’s one of the musicianers.” So [ was handed 
up to the stage and made my first appearance, but I can’t say I liked the manner of it 
or my reception, 

The search went on until all the company they could find were congregated on the 
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stage. Van der Decken, the Flying Dutchman, was caught whilst trying to fly over the 
roof of a neighbouring house, little Sam and Pudding not having finished dressing after 
their performance were easily taken, and with the others brought on the stage, whilst to 
make our numbers complete, and to show the magistrate the next morning the class of 
people Mr. Grundy catered for, about fifty of the worst specimens they could find in the 
gallery, male and female, were brought down too. 

After a considerable delay a move was made from the stage to the corridor, a long 
passage leading from the street to the pit and boxes, where we were ranged in Indian 
file waiting the signal to start; all the performers in their stage dresses, with their 
properties carried by their captors, poor Britannia with her trident and Van der Decken 
being the most prominent personages. 

Whilst waiting in the corridor Lovell the leader saw Mr. Grundy, and got him to 
interest himself with Superintendent May, the officer in command, to let me off. That 
gentleman was kind enough to take into consideration my youth and inexperience, and 
gave his permission for me to retire. Mr. Grundy came back elated and called out, 
* Where’s little Sam?” “Here 1 am, Sir!” said little Sam Wilkins, who, sharper than 
I, spoke up as soon as his (and my) name was called. ‘“ You may go home,” said Mr, G, 
“Thank you, Sir!” said Sam, and away he went, whilst I stood there envying his luck, 
for he had really taken my place ; but this I did not know until some little time after, 
when Lovell saw me. He asked why I had not gone home, and then it turned out that 
the other Sam had gone instead of this one. 

Well, after a time we started ; the streets being full of people even at that late hour, 
some laughing and jeering, some—but very few—pitying the poor actors and actresses, 
who, mixed indiscriminately with the gallery occupants and guarded by policemen, did 
not make by any means so imposing a show as they did on the stage. 

Our long procession at length arrived at the Featherstone-street Police-station, which 
being of a very limited capacity could not contain so great a number, so a prison van was 
sent for, and those who could not be accommodated were treated to a ride to Bagnigge 
Wells (then a new police-station, with much greater accommodation), where we were put 
into cells. 

My ride was rendered endurable by the companionship of a fair maid from the gallery, 
who shared my compartment in the black ’bus, and who tried her best to cheer my 
drooping spirits, for I did not feel very lively at the idea of going to prison, not knowing 
what punishment might be awarded me for being such a hardened criminal as to play the 
flute in the orchestra of an unlicensed theatre. However, on arriving at Bagnigge Wells 
we were shown to our apartments ; the two Lovells, the Flying Dutchman, and L occupied 
one of the coolest and nicest whitewashedest cells I ever saw or wish to see,—we had 
beautiful plank-beds, and for coverlids our own overcoats (if we had them). 

The night passed, morning came, Henry Lovell kindly paid for some coffee and bread 
and butter for me, and at about nine o’clock we were treated to another ride back to 
Featherstone-street. We were all brought together again, and in the same order as on 
the previous night marched in procession on a bright sunny morning, showing the tawdry 
dresses, shabby properties, jaded actors and aétresses, mingled with tag-rag and bob-tail, 
through Featherstone-street, City-road, and down Worship-street to the Police Court, a 
distance of about half a mile. There we were put in the dock, at least so many as it 
would hold, The case was tried (the solicitor for the defence, Mr. Humphrey, being one 
of the amateurs I spoke of before); but the case went against Mr. Grundy because one 
of the actors, as before mentioned, had unfortunately sung in the first piece. 

Mr. Grundy was fined twenty shillings, Mr. Hales, the Flying Dutchman, and Lovell 
the leader, ten shillings each, some others five, and some one shilling. ‘The audience 
were let off, and Harry Lovell managed to slip out of court and got off without a fine. 
I was fined one shilling, which some one kindly paid for me. I was released, and was 
soon at home making up for lost time, and thus terminated my first theatrical experience. 

S. West. 





A Jupor’s Oprnton on Hisstnc.—During the famous O. P. riots several persone being 
brought before the police, one of the accused, a barrister named Clifford, brought an action 
for false imprisonment. In the course of his summing-up Chief Justice Mansfield said, 
** T cannot tell on what grounds many people think they have a right at a theatre to make 
such a prodigious noise as to prevent others hearing what is going forward on the stage. 
Theatres are not absolute necessaries of life, and any person may stay away who does 
not approve of the manner in which they are managed.” Spite of this learned opinion 
we fear that manvy a play will yet be ‘* goosed,”, 
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atlaseppa Made Easy. 


HERE are plenty of stories related by old pros. of how plays have been on 
sudden emergencies “cut’ and the longest of tragedies played in the 
shortest of time, but of all the cuts that were ever perpetrated, probably the 
unkindest cut of all was the one we successfully carried out when with old 
Josser’s company on the Mudchucker circuit. This is how it happened. 

Buggins was our heavy man, and he was the heaviest heavy man that ever wore a black 

moustache. There were no light comedy airs about him. Some few weeks before his 

“ben” was to come off he was observed to have contracted a close and what seemed to 

us an uncalled-for friendship with the knock-kneed and red-headed proprietor of a small 

greengrocer's shop situated close to our stage door. 

When his bills came out the mystery was explained, for we saw to our dismay that he 
proposed to play “For this night only—Three great Dramas of Absorbing Interest! 
The Stranger, The Gamester, and Mazeppa!” For the last piece he had arranged to 
borrow of the aforesaid greengrocer a bony quadruped of uncertain age, and very certain 
symptoms of a desire to subside upon his bended knees, for, as all the world knows, with- 
out a horse of some sort the famous equestrian drama cannot possibly be played. “ This 
beats everything,” said Gossamere, the light comedian. “Can’t be done,” said Grunty, the 
prompter, “ How can he get the thing on to the stage and round those sharp corners— 
can’t be done!” Most of the company heartily joined in this assertion, and a few added 
that not only it couldn’t, but they would be dashed if it should, if they could help it. A 
conspiracy was set on foot, at the head of which our low comedian Mugge figured, and 
many whisperings took place in secluded nooks of the stage. How this conspiracy ended 
we must pass on to the night to see. The house was crammed, and had borne with patience 
worthy of a better cause the sombre Stranger and the gloomy Gamester, taking into con- 
sideration the decidedly depressing influence of those not too-lively little plays. The 
curtain rose upon Mazeppa at twenty minutes past eleven, and there seemed no prospect, 
even by cutting ever so much, of getting finished until long after midnight. The 
attenuated animal stood ready at the wings. He had been jammed for half an hour in an 
angle of the passage, and was only got out by the exertion of the entire company equally 
distributed before and behind ; those in front of him pulling with vigour, and those behind 
(who wanted to get into their dressing-rooms and make themselves up) shoving with even 
more energy than the rest. Our chambermaid, who had the misfortune to be cast for 
Mazeppa, declared that if she was compelled to ride that bony beast up those dreadfully 
unsafe slopes she should “ fairly faint with fright,” and she probably would have done so 
had not the low comedy man called her on one side and whispered words that spoke 
of hope and caused her to exclaim, “Oh yes, what a spree |” in the most jubilant of tones, 
and made her perform her part more like the overjoyed chambermaid she was, than the 
Polish page she personated. As most people are aware, the first act of Mazeppa terminates 
with that unlucky young gentleman being most unwarrantably condemned to be bound 
on the back of what the villain of the play (enacted of course by Buggins) calls “the 
jiery untamed steed,” and then turned adrift to die of cold, hunger, thirst, &c., in the vast 
expanse behind the scenes. The moment came at length for which most of us were 
waiting. Buggins in his stentorian tones had requested that his myrmidons should 
“bring-ah forthah the fiery untamed steed-ah!” and accordingly the animal in question 
was led, shoved, and kicked on by its owner the greengrocer, who had been but feebly dis- 
guised as a Circassian ; then Buggins requested—as per acting edition—that his retainers 
should “ bind the miscreant to his—the horse’s—back.” No sooner were the words spoken 
than a mysterious figure (this was Mugge disguised) dashed down to the front and 
exclaimed, “ Hold, caitiff!” and followed this up by a speech which does not appear in any 
version of the drama, and consisting of a defiance of Bugyins and a challenge to mortal 
combat. Buggins looked astonished, especially when the mysterious figure turned to the 
supernumeraries, who had been previously bribed with beer, and ordered them to bind him 
(Buggins not Mazeppa) to the fiery one! This was promptly and effectively done in spite 
of his struggles, which no doubt appeared most natural—for they were real—from the front, 
and then the quisby quadruped, having been urged (and he wanted a lot of urging) upon 
his wild career, the curtain was rung down as the fiery one ambled gently up the rocky 
pass in the centre with Buggins bound to his back. It need not be remarked that this 
new and original termination to the first act of Mazeppa entirely precluded the play from 
proceeding any further. Mugge, the mysterious stranger, got a terrific call before the 
curtain, but he did not take it, being too busy getting out of his dress, and perhaps anxious 
to avoid the just wrath of the bamboozled benctciare, ARTHUR SHIRLEY. 
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Che Mysterious Shoes: a Story of the Stage. 


T was a miserable night, bitterly cold and bleak. The rain was coming down 
in one steady continuous drizzle, defying the best of waterproofs and the 
thickest of ulsters, rendering the principal thoroughfares seas of mud, and the 
more retired ones desolate swamps. ‘The wretched horses in the rare vehicles 
that passed reeked so with wet that as they rapidly disappeared, enveloped 
in clouds of steam, into the darkness of a London night, they wore quite a mysterious 
and ghostly air. The very beggars and night-prowlers were for once washed out of their 
usual lairs, by the arches and bridges of the great city. The few persons business had 
kept out that night strode quickly along, most of them battling with their useless yet 
obstreperous umbrellas, and all seeming only intent on gaining, as soon as possible, the 
shelter of their own firesides. 

Certainly not a night for a sane man to be out if he could help it. Yet there stood 
one, gazing earnestly into a dimly-lighted window, taking apparently but little heed of 
the weather. Under even ordinary circumstances it would have been impossible to pass 
him by unnoticed, his appearance was so out of the common. He was tall and spare, 
and perhaps thirty-five years of age ; possessed a pair of dark expressive eyes, aquiline 
features, and raven-black hair, which latter he wore somewhat long: this, together with 
his closely-shaven face, displaying every movement of his mobile mouth, proclaimed to all, 
the actor. 

It was none other than Horatio Bellairs, whilom leading tragedian at many a provin- 
cial theatre, but at that moment out of an engagement. In truth of late it had been 
often so with him. 

It was a very strong inducement tiiat had caused Horatio Bellairs to leave his apart- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Tottenham-court-road, to gaze into the dirty window of a 
little shop in Wych-street, and yet had you asked him the reason, he could scarcely 
have satisfied you with his answer. 

The previous day in passing, ke had been attracted by a small placard displayed in the 
window of one of the oldest shops in that crazy street. It was a modest announcement 
enough, simply saying, “T. Bowgie, Theatrical Bootmaker,” and underneath in small 
letters, “A second-hand pair, scarcely used, cheap,” the whole affixed to a very nicely 
made pair of black leather stage shoes. Horatio looked, admired, walked on, and thought 
no more about them. However, that night in bed, do what he would, he could dream of 
nothing else but that pair of second-hand shoes. He rose next morning in no very good 
humour from his disturbed night, nor was his temper at breakfast improved by the 
receipt of a letter from the manager of the Royal Thespis, to the effect that there was 
no opening at that moment for a leading tragedian at his theatre—he had just engaged 
the great O’Mulligan—and courteously returning him a pile of press notices recording in 
graceful language his provincial triumphs. LBellairs, his breakfast finished, devoted him- 
self to another good study of the last week’s Zra, accompanied with running commen- 
taries—not very flattering you may be sure—on the names of the actors engaged in this 
or that play, when suddenly his eye lighted upon an advertisement that had before 
escaped his notice :— 

“ Wanted at once, through disappointment, an Erricient Acror to fill the réle of 
Hamlet. Address, Manager, the Royal Colosseum Theatre, London.” 

“ At last,” he thought, “the chance I have so long waited has come. I may yet show in 
London what I have within me ”—and here he slapped himself across the chest, where 
doubtless his undigested tea and toast still laid. He put together a decently-sized rainhow- 
coloured bundle of playbills, in which his name appeared, together with his recently returned 
“ notices,” arrayed himself in his best, and set out to interview the manager of the 
Royal Colosseum. I can only say that the result of the journey was satisfactory to 
Bellairs ; he did see the manager, and, what is more, made him read his notices— 
Macready and Kean waxed pale beside them—~and the manager moreover promised to 
let him know definitely the next morning as to the engagement. 

Happy Horatio ! he passed the rest of the day in smartening his best wig, practising 
with his favourite sword, furbishing up his various properties, and declaiming with his 
wonted fire his most telling lines—greatly, 1 am afraid, to the annoyance of the first- 
floor lodger, a nervous man studying for the Church. 

By-the-by, those shoes he saw yesterday ! the thought struck him, he must have them. 
They looked quite new, although marked second-hand. Bellairs looked out of window. 
Phew ! what an evening was setting ia; on second thoughts to-morrow would do as 
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well. Later on in the evening he began to fecl uneasy. Supposing someone else were 
to purchase them ; that would never do. ‘Then he langhed to think what a serious matter 
he was making out of nothing. All the same he wrapped himself up and set out for the 
shop where we first saw him. 

“No mistake about it; it is a beast of a night,” thought Bellairs, with a good 
mind to turn back again the first twenty yards he “walked ; but nv! something within 
him seemed to irre sistibly impel him forward, and he det« rmined, come what may, the 
night should see him owner of that pair of shoes. 

When Horatio got to the top of the strect he felt his heart go—thump. “ What if 
the shoes were sold since he last saw them!” He hurried forward, peered anxiously 
into the little window, and joy! there they were, in company with the boots of brigands, 
cavaliers, ballet-ladies, and acrobats ; in fact, boots and shoes of every conceivable kind 
and of the most nondescript character. “ Would it look funny,” he thought, “ to inquire 
for a pair of shoes on such a night as this? He would pretend he was casually passing 
at the time ”—and he opened the door and walked in. 

Bellairs was quite dumbfounded the moment he entered the shop by someone say- 
ing, “Good evening to you, Mr. Bellairs ;” and a little old man came forward, just as 
though the tragedian had been quite expected. Bellairs looked earnestly at him, but 
was sure he had never seen the man before. As well as he could make out in the dim 
light ,of the little shop—what with his peaked nose and chin, and a pair of blinking eyes, 
with red lids like an owl’s, over which he wore a large pair of spectacles—he looked as 
much like one of the gentlemen who conduct Don Juan in the last act down a trap in a 
blaze of red fire as might well be. 

“You expected me, then ¢” stammered the amazed actor. 

“Oh, yes!” replied the bootmaker ; “for I saw you looking at the shoes yesterday.” 

“ But how do you know my name ” gasped Horatio. 

“ I was told it to-day when you called at the Colosseum,” was the answer ; and, at this 
simple solution of the apparent mystery, Bellairs heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘I want to buy that p: air of black second-hand shoes you have marked in the window 
provi ded they will fit me,” he added. 
‘They will fit you, my good Sir, as though I had measured you expressly for them,” 
answered the little man, with an unpleasant grin playing over his grimy face. 

Bellairs sat down in a chair to try them on, and, as he did so, looked round the room. 
He noticed that the portraits of actors carefully pasted on the walls gave the room quite 
a theatrical air ; but what struck him as very peculiar was the fact that the originals of 
the pictures were all defunct. The old man was quite right: the shoes fitted him per- 
fectly. 

“There, Mr. Bellairs,” he said, “there’s a fit. Iam sorry I can’t give them you ; 
but I must charge you something, if only to make the bargain.’”” And he emphasized 
the word “bargain” just as though the actor had bartered away his soul, in approved 
melodramatic fashion. As the latter left the shop, with the shoes in his pocket, the 
little old bootmaker called out, “ Good-night, Mr. Bells airs ; I wish you success. I shall 
be at the Colosseum to-morrow night to see you act.” And as the door closed behind 
him Horatio thought, “ How can he know whether I shall be engaged or not !” 

On his arrival home he took off his dripping garments, placed the pair of shoes care- 
fully in a corner by the fireplace, solaced himself with a glass of something hot, and 
tumbled into bed, where he dreamed a muddled mixture of demons and shoes, and myste- 
rious bootmakers, all through the night. 

He was awoke rather early the next morning by the servant knocking at his door, for 
there was a letter for him. He jumped out of bed, put on his dressing-gown, and went 
into the next room to read it. It proved to be from the manager, and he was 
engaged to play that evening at the Colosseum. “By Jove! the little bootmaker 
was right last night,” he thought, and then his eye naturally turned to the corner, where 
he had put the shoes overnight. Horatio turned pale. The shoes had gone! Oh, no! 
there they were, on the rug in front of the fire ; side by side, like a dancing master 
in the first position. “I could have sworn I placed them in the corner,” he muttered ; 
and he next thought he must have mixed the whisky too strong. 

He was very busy all that day, you may be sure, rehearsing, and in the evening sallied 
forth to the theatre, in his heart determined to astonish the patrons of the Royal 
Colosseum with his innovations in the usual stage-business. 

He dressed himself carefully, and then, as he put on his shoes, he wondered whether 
the little bootmaker would be there to see him ; drank a stiff glass of brandy to give 
himself courage, and went on. As soon as he got into his shoes he was quite jolly, 
and caught himself humming a jig as he made his entrance on the scene. He pulled 
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himself together, bowed his thanks for the greeting he received, and commenced speaking 
his lines ; but do what he would he felt every minute how he longed for a dance. 

What a funny idea, he thought ; and the act finished, he ordered another glass of 
something stiff, just to steady himself. Success had quite got into his noddle. He 
managed to get through the next two acts somehow or another, but it required all his 
strength of mind to be serious; and every time a few bars of slow music was played to 
the Ghost he felt if they would only play a hornpipe how he could dance to it. “ But he 
must remember himself, the managerial eye was upon him,” and he thought once or twice 
he detected the actors even smiling at bim. 

Bellairs fortified himself for the next act with one more brandy-and-water, for this 
was a favourite scene of his—where he slays Polonius. At Llough-in-the-Mud he used 
always bring down the house with it ; he felt more collected now. Just as he went on 
the stage—as if by magic--that infernal, rum-tiddy-iddy-iddy-rum-fol-lay seemed to 
possess him more than ever. It was as much as he could do to slay Polonius, he so longed 
to dance, and as soon as he had uttered his famous line, “ How now! a rat! dead fora 
ducat—dead !” he fairly succumbed to his internal monition, and as though a demon 
possessed him commenced capering away to a hornpipe, the like of which had never been 
seen on any stage before. 

The gods in the gallery cheered him again and again, they were so delighted. The 
rest of the house hooted and hissed ; the manager rushed on the stage and seized him ; 
and as the curtain fell on this strange scene he distinctly saw the face of the little old 
bootmaker grinning at him from the centre of the dress circle. 

It would hardly do to repeat the language the exasperated manager used to him. 
Explain! How could he explain The manager swore he was drunk ; and added, if that 
was his idea of tragedy, he had better quit the stage as a profession, or take to his evi- 
dently natural bent—low comedy. “ For you are nothing better than a damned drunken 
dancer,”’ he screamed. 

Horatio Bellairs, covered with shame and confusion, hurriedly changed his clothes, put 
his things in a bundle, took his shoes in his hand, and slunk away through a crowd of 
jeering supers., carpenters, and scene-shifters. 

Outside the stage-door he was accosted by a well-known voice, saying, “ Ah! Mr. 
Bellairs, what a success!" He turned round. It was the dreadful bootmaker, nearly 
bent double with laughter, wheezing, and blinking his eyes, and rubbing his claw-like 
hands with sheer delight. “Here, you villain! Here, take your shoes back again,” 
rvared Bellairs, “and return me my money.” 

“Oh no! not at all,” replied the little man; “a bargain’s a bargain. I am glad to 
have got rid of them. I made them for poor Heely, the stepdancer. Well, he couldn’t 
pay me for them—said he had a wife and sick family—so I sued him for them, and, he! 
he! the fool went and drowned himself, and his pretty wife brought them back to me 
and left them in the shop, saying there had been no luck in the house since her husband 
had had them. Ah! Ah!” And the little wretch roared, and wheezed, and danced 
around, as though enjoying the primest of jokes. 

“ You devil ! ” gasped Bellairs, “ take the shoes ;” and, suiting the action to the word, 
he threw them after the retreating figure, hailed a passing cab, and drove half mad to his 
lodgings. Once again in his room, he felt comparatively happy. At all events, the cursed 
shoes were gone for ever, and he sincerely hoped never to set eyes on the little old shoe- 
maker again. Then he thought over the mess he had made of it at the theatre, and he 
sighed deeply. Such a chance only comes to a man once in a lifetime. “To-morrow I 
shall be the laughing-stock of all the papers,” he said; and he sought refuge in nepenthe 
and the brandy-bottle. 

He certainly slept soundly once more that night ; and I know he snored a great deal. 
The servant informed him next morning at breakfast that a man was waiting to see him 
in the hall. He moodily ordered him to be shown up. It proved to be the property- 
man of the Colosseum, who, touching his forelock, said, “ I was leaving the theatre last 
night, Sir, and stumbled across this pair of shoes ; which I recognised as belonging to 
you. I concluded you must have dropped them, Sir, and thought I would bring them 
round the first thing in the morning.” 

Poor Bellairs, his hair literally stood on end, as, inwardly cursing, he gave the unsus- 
pecting property-man half-a-crown for his trouble, and dismissed him. 

“There they were! the damning instigators of his folly. Was he never to be rid of 


them! Were they doomed to destroy him?” he soliloquised. ‘ Should his life—ambi- - 


” 


tions and aspirations—be blasted by a pair of shoes? Never! He determined 

they should haunt him no more ; and, putting on his hat, and taking the shoes with him, 

he left the house for the little shop in Wych-street. He ran nearly the whole of the way, 
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80 anxious was he, and was all out of breath when he arrived at the top of the street. 
There was quite a crowd round the old shop as he approached, and some men were putting 
up a hoarding there. On inquiry, they informed him that the house had fallen down in 
the night—luckily no one was inside at the time—and, as the old block was very old and 
crazy, they were all to be rebuilt at once. 

“And the little bootmaker, what had become of him?” he inquired. But no 
one knew anything about him except that he had been seen to leave the previous day, 
having first deposited the door-key with a neighbour, saying “he did not intend to 
return.” 

Horatio Bellairs walked back much slower than he had started; a vague fear seized 
him now, and there arose in his bosom the question how to get rid of the—the things he had 
in his hand? Keep them in his possession any longer he would not. Of that he was deter- 
mined, and he now held them quite gingerly, as though afraid the shoes would bite him. 
A cold chill overcame him, so he naturally entered the first public-house, and called for 
a glass of brandy hot, long, and strong, and then he had another. This seemed to give 
him courage, and he smiled to himself, for a brilliant idea had struck him, and he 
muttered, ‘* What a fool I am never to have thought of it before! If any mortal man 
sees these boots again may I be -” Iwon't be sure what he said; it might have 
been “drowned,” or something worse ; I know it commenced witha D. 

Horatio, later in the day, might have been seen to enter a marine-store dealer’s in a 
back street ; there he purchased a large piece of lead, some old canvas,and rope. He 
made up “the shoes” into a parcel, and walked briskly away, this time apparently in 
great spirits. 

Horatio Bellairs walked about London all that day; he had determined never to let 
those fatal shoes enter his rooms again. During the time he frequently refreshed him- 
self, and with each glass his courage rose proportionately. About nightfall he entered a 
riverside public, called for one more glass, hot—with ; and, thus fortified, he walked 
down a deserted wharf to the river. Then he pulled out his parcel, took it by the loop. 
“Yes, it was all right, quite heavy enough "—it was a biggish lump of lead—“ he was 
sure.” Bellairs put his hat on the quay, swung the parcel round once, twice, and—plop 
—it was gone. But where was Horatio Bellairs! Alas! he was gone too. 

r + r * - 

The next morning some boatmen brought a body to shore, and, strange thing, entan- 
gied in a button of the thick overcoat was a parcel, containing a pair of stage shoes and 
a lump of lead. 

People do say that at the inquest a little old man, very like the shoemaker, took great 
interest in the proceedings, but has never been seen since. 

In a few days might be read in all the newspapers the following obituary notice :— 

“On Friday last a body was fotnd in the Thames, and identified as that of Mr. 
William Jones, an actor, well known in the provinces under the pseudonym of ‘ Horatio 
Bellairs,’ The deceased had unfortunately latterly given way to habits of intemperance, 
and was the hero of the recent scandal at the Royal Colosseum Theatre. He is supposed 
to have terminated his existence whilst suffering from an attack of delirium tremens.” 

The papers may say soif they please, but I cannot help thinking that there was some- 
thing very uncanny about those mysterious shoes. Herman Hart. 


A Puay vpon Names.—The Royal Exchange was destroyed by fire January 10th, 
1838. Arthur Betts, the father of the celebrated singer Abigail Betts, of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres, kept a music-shop in the Exchange at the time ofthe fire, which 
suggested the following lines to a writer in one of the daily papers :—- 

The men of Braidwood’s fire brigade, 
In water to their middles, 

With skill and great precision played 
On Arthur Betts’s fiddles. 

Bocusa’s New Errects.—Shortly after Bochea’s bankruptcy he asked Mr. B——, an 
eminent composer, if be knew his reason for publishing his “ New Effects,” to which the 
composer answered, “ Yes, because your old ones have been sold off by auction.” Bochsa 
died 7th January, 1856. He was a very eminent performer on the harp. 

A Royat Punx.—Mr. Greatorex, as conductor of the Concerts of Ancient Masic, which 
were held in Hanover Square Rooms, had the honour of dining with the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King George the Fourth. On retiring he was asked by the Prince where he 
was going. He replied, to wait upon his Majesty. “‘ Ob, then, sit down again, Greatorex,” 
was the rejoinder ; “there isno hurry. The Kingis a great Rex, certainly, but you are a 


Greatorex.” Greatorex died 1831. He condac the Ancient Concerts from their com- 
mencement in 1776. 
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the scandal of the affair will be the death of me ; but I'll do my duty, even 
as the ancient Roman fathers used to do.” The speaker paused to consider 
what the Roman father used to do, and glancing at a mirror in the room, 
was compelled to confess himself as much unlike an ancient Roman father 
as it was possible to be. 

“Dear me, this is very degrading, very ; and my son a knight too. TI shall never 
survive this ; but I'll do my duty even as a Rom—as aman.” ‘The speaker was George 
Thornberry, retired merchant. He had formerly been in the American trade, and had 
amassed a large sum of money during the American civil war, and he had retired from 
business some few years since with a splendid fortune, a town house, and ancther at 
London-by-the-Sea ; he had a son and daughter, and a second wife, who was some fifteen 
years younger than himself, and of whom he was exceedingly jealous. The daughter, who 
was about nineteen, was not a very handsome girl; but what she lacked in beauty she 
p ssessed in grace. The son was two-and-twenty, and was considered one of the handsomest 
men in England ; he was named after his father, and had been knighted for something of 
a trivial nature in the City, and, although he was called Sir George Thornberry, he was 
much annoyed if any of his own kin called him anything but plain “ George.” His sister 
Adelaide, or “ Ada,” as she was called, was of the same Christian name as her stepmother. 

The stepmother had been blind, and Mr. Thornberry, knowing her people, had offered 
to pay for the best advice in the world. It was accepted ; he expended five hundred 
pounds upon her ; the result was a complete cure, and she, in return, asked him what she 
could do to prove her gratitude ; he asked her for her hand, and she gave it unhesitatingly. 
They were married, and everything went on comfortably and happily, until the present 
time, when by her husband’s seeming indifference to her she fancied he had already got 
tired of her, and he caught her very often in tears, 

Mr. Thornberry still held the letter in his hand, and once more perused it. It ran as 
follows :—* Dearest Ada—.” Damn him! hem! “ Dearest Ada—How I long once more 
to behold you, to have youin my arms. Your dear eyes—those precious eyes "—Yes, 
it was for this I restored them, said the reader of the letter—‘ those precious eyes looking 
into mine. O how I feel like the lover in Shakespeare’s ‘Seven Ages.’ I could indeed 
pen many lines to my mistress’s eyebrows.” 

“ His mistress, aye, his mis— He threw the letter on the floor, and put his heel 
upon it. “Stop ; this won't do, I must keep calm even as the Roman fathers.” “ M 
mistress, my love, I hope to see you again soon ; and then, dear love, I hope the old boy 
will be away from home. You tell me, dearest, you don’t like him to be deceived; no more 
do I, for he is a good old chap ; but you know it cannot be otherwise until by-and-bye.” 
Speculating on my death, is he? I'll alter my will at once.—“ Good-bye, darling Ada, dear 
little woman.—‘ Nemo.’” 

Mr. Thornberry had but time to fold up the letter, and hide it, when lovely Mrs, 
Thornberry entered the room. “ Why, what's the matter, George dear? You seem put 
out ; tell me what it is.” He looked at her in a strange way, and wondered whether 
“ Nemo’s” kisses still lingered on her lips. Mrs. Thornberry was alarmed, saying, “ Why 
you look like —” “a Roman father,” he said mechanically. “A what, George ! you are 
ill.” “Yes,” said he, “I suppose I am ; shall be better presently,” he added, grinding 
his teeth. He left the room as he said this, and Mrs. Thornberry was now convinced her 
husband was either mad or had grown tired of her. A thought struck her, “ Had he seen 
someone he liked better ? what could it be?’’ Poor Mrs. Thornberry loved the merchant 
with as great a love as Desdemona had for Othello—in fact more; for she felt he had 
restored to her the greatest gift in life, her sight. A pang of jealousy shot through her 
mind, and throwing herself upon a couch she cried herself to sleep, and when she awoke it 
found her resolved to watch every movement of her husband. 

The next morning she possessed herself of the letters, stealing a march upon her 
husband ; and seeing one addressed to him in a lady’s handwriting she secured it and left 
the apartment. 

“She has had another letter, I'll be bound,” said Mr. Thornberry ; “she little reckons 
on the revenge of a Rom , | mean of an honourable man,” 











Mrs. Thornberry, on gaining her room, read the following, “ My dear George,—How I 
long to see you ; you are so kind to me. The presents I received safely ; how beautiful 
they are! and wouldn't Mrs, Thornberry feel envious if she knew how kind you are to me, 
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You love me dearly, for your last letter fully confirmed your former sentiments. I hope 
soon to be able to thank you for your kind presents with a kiss. Yours till death, — 
* Mischief.” “Oh! dear!” sobbed poor Mrs, Thornberry, “Oh! dear, I must part 
from him—TI really must. I never could have thought he would have acted so shamelessly. 
We will part at once—but stay—no. I will watch, and then I'll play the part of the 
ancient Roman matron. I'll kill her or him ; what a bad girl she must be. Mischief— 
yes, mischief enough ; she has wrecked my life.” She crumpled up the note, and set her 
heel upon it ; she then in a careless mood hid it in her dress, So our readers can easily 
imagine how miserable both Mr. and Mrs. Thornberry were by this time. 

It i is necessary to inform our readers that Mr. Thornbe ry had a brother, William, who 
had committed forgery on him, and although he did not imprison him, he stipulated that 
he would hold it over him, and would use “it against him if he ever came near him again. 
The brother was now an altered man, but still the merchant would not give way. The 
first Mrs. George Thornberry had been guilty of many little acts of innocent deceit, in 
throwing the children together, although the children were bound to keep the matter from 
the father. The consequence was that Reginald Thornberry fell deeply in love with Ada 
‘Lhornberry, his cousin ; and George Thornberry fell in love with Nellie Thornberry, or, 
as he called her, Mischief. 

She had a loving and laughing disposition, and could not be serious, even in her love- 
making. Suffice it to say the cousins loved each other with a deep attachment, quite 
aud altogether unknown to the merchant and wife ; but with the death of Ada’s mother 
they lost their source of living, so Reginald and Nellie determined to try the stage. 

Things went on in a miserable way between the merchant and his lovely wife. They 
both had the appearance of a great and hidden grief, for they had watched each other 
keenly and found out nothing. Their suspicion and suspense were slowly and surely 
destroying them ; they both were waiting patiently for the grand tableau, and there is 
no doubt that the consequences might have been as terrible, although in a different 
form, as the doings of the Roman fathers and matrons in those happy days gone by. They 
had settled down into an apathetic state, when they were both enlivened by another letter, 
each in the same form as the former one ; in fact they had by this time reached such a 
condition of things that they had no zest for anything in life but each other’s letters. Mrs. 
Thornberry had a letter addressed Mr. George T hornberry: “My darling George,—I have no 
doubt you ‘have wondered what became of me, but it was too bad of you not to answer my 
last. You will be surprised to hear I am an actress of fame, and I appear in a new piece 
at Leopold Theatre: it is called The Scapegoat. Come and see me in it ; I shall feel I 
can act better if Iam sure of your applause.—Your own ‘ Mischief.’ ” 

“T will go there as well,” said Mrs. Thornberry, “ and then I'll end this terrible state of 
things.” 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Thornberry, with his hair literally standing on end, read the 
following : “ My de: are st love—My darling Ada,—Do you think I can now come and see 
you without fear of the old boy!” “Old boy,” repeated the Merchant. “ Damn his 
impudence.” “TI am tired of this suspense ; I must have you, 80 you must prepare to leave 
your present abode for an abode of love with me. I am now an actor of some note ; and 
although the old boy would probably sneer at a calling or profession which I have found 
to possess some of the largest-hearted people in the world, still you can afford to sink 
such prejudices ; and I will endeavour to see you by some means between the acts to 
obtain your consent, only regretting that the past compels me to act in this dreadful and 
underhanded way. Be at the Leopold Theatre; I am to take the leading character in 
The Scapegoat. —Until the mn, my darling, believe me, yours till death,‘ Nemo.’ ” 

To say that Mr. Thornberry was indignant was to say nothing ; he literally foamed at 
the mouth ; and at last he burst out laughing, saying, “I can end this state of things 
at last.” He loaded his revolver, and prepared for his journey to the Leopold Theatre. Mrs, 
Thornberry possessed herself of a dagger, and she also prepared for the theatre. They 
each started separately. 

Soon after this George the Knight came home. “ Any letters for me, Ada?” said he 
to his sister. “ No, George, and none for me either.” ‘‘ Well, this is strange !” said he. 
“T accidentally met Reginald to-day, and he tells me he is an actor, and about to take 
the leading character in the new piece, The Scapegoat, to be performed for the first 
time this evening. He assures me that he sent you a letter inviting you to see the per- 
formance, and he has something particular to say to you. He is positive Mischief wrote 
the same invite to me, for he poste 2d both letters. How's Pater and the head Ada? Do 
they improve at all?’ “No,” said his sister ; ‘they get along miserably enough, as if 
they both had some great trouble.” “W ell, this is pretty news, certainly !” said Sir 
George. “However, we will go and see this new piece, and meet our dear cousins,” 
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They both got ready immediately and drove off. They were thoroughly enjoying the 
piece, when all at once they discovered their father in one box and Mrs, “Thornberry in 
another. Sir George was not long before he reached his father’s box, while Ada soon 
joined her stepmother, who asked her, Why was she there? Was it to watch her? It 
did not matter; she was determined to do her duty. George received no better treatment 
from his father ; and when his son told him where Mrs. ‘Thornberry was, he astonished 
him by saying, “ I know it, but I shall do my duty. She has an appointment here with 
a man I mean to kill before I leave the theatre.” “Good God!” said Sir George ; “is 
it as bad as that? Well, let us join her!” ‘* No,” said the merchant ; ‘I'll join her 
when the time comes.” As Sir George could not persuade his father, he went to his 
stepmother and told her his father was there. “ I know it,” said Mrs. Thornberry ; ‘‘ he 
has an appointment here with some abandoned character ; but I'll do my duty. She 
shall not see him and live. IT am determined to take her life, and then my own.” 
“Well, certainly, things have come to a pretty pass, that my father and his wife should 
have arrived at such happy frames of mind!” Further conversation was impossible, 
owing to the leading characters being called before the curtain. Reginald Brookes. was 
loudly called for, and Sir George, not liking to leave his father alone, ran back to him, 
and was just in time to see the actor pick up a fine bouquet that Ada had thrown him. 
He kissed the bouquet and bowed to Ada. This was noticed by the merchant, who 
doubted not it was thrown by his wife. There were now loud calls for Nellie Brookes, 
who was led on by her brother. She instantly, with love’s quick eye, detected Sir 
George. She bowed to him ; and poor Mrs. Thornberry clutched convulsively at her 
hidden weapon, for she was equally sure this was the creature who had marred her life. 

“Come, father,” said Sir George, “there is a young man going into mamma’s box ; let’s 
join them.” “ Certainly,” said the merchant ; “ we'll join them and part them too.” He 
placed his hand on the handle of his pistol, and as they entered the box the merchant 
heard the words, “ Dear, dear, Ada ; God bless you!” “ Damnation !” said the merchant, 
when to his surprise he found his daughter sobbing on the breast of the actor, who was 
kissing her lovely hair. “ Are you here, my dear George?” said Nellie at this moment. 
“Yes, Madam,” said poor Mrs. Thornberry, “your dear George stands there, but he is 
not yours after this hour, for I'll kill you both.” ‘ Come, come, these stage heroics 
won't do,” said the merchant. “ Don’t talk tome. Read that, and that,” said Mrs. 
Thornberry, throwing the letters to her husband. “ Indeed,” said he sneeringly ; “ while I 
do so perhaps you'll read that, and that,” throwing the equally objectionable letters. 

“Who's Mischief?” said the wife. “I am, Madam,” said Nellie. “And who's 
Nemo?” inquired Mr, Thornberry. “Tf am, Sir,” said Reginald; “and we are your 
brother’s children ; but we must now express our loves—mine for your daughter Ada, I 
was compelled by your compact with my father to withhold my name, and signed it 
* Nemo,’ or No Name,” “ And I,” said Nellie, “am known as Mischief, and love your son 
Sir George, and am not ashamed to own it, since the love is, I know, well returned.” “ But 
what is that in your hand, Madam?” “Confound the thing!” said poor Mrs. Thorn- 
berry, throwing it under the seat. “ Why, this,” said Sir George, “appears to be a 
comedy of errors.” 

“I hope you will forgive me, Sir ; but I could not help loving Ada,” said Reginald. 
“ But what is that you have in your hand!” “Damn the thing,’’ said the merchant, now 
thoroughly ashamed of himself ; and had it been possible to sink through the earth he 
would gladly have done so, but as it was, he said in a sheepish way, it should be as they 
wished ; and, calling Reginald aside, he placed fifty pounds in his hands, requesting him 
to tell his father to see him at once, 

They are now great friends again. The cousins are married, the merchant and his wife 
love each other more than ever, and all are made much happier by “The Comedy of 
Errors.” H. RicHarbs. 


Eastty PLEASED.—Pradon, with a well-founded idea that nothing arouses applause at 
a theatre so much as any demonstration that bas the appearance of spite or malice against 
the play or the players, bethought him that he would enlist the sympathy of the audience 
by going in front and hissing his own play. He carried out this plan with such apparent 
vindictiveness that he fairly provoked the indignant anger of a neighbour, who offered 
him some severe remonstrances upon the impropriety of his conduct. Pradon, delighted 
with the success of his manwuvres, obstinately persevered in them until bis expostulator, 
driven out of all endurance, turned upon him and belaboured him soundly, thus satisfying 
the dramatist that his popularity was too secure to be affeoted by the spite of any cabal. 
The author at last got out of the hands of his own champion, and left the theatre con- 
tused but content. Where will notsoms people find happiness ? 
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Che Afghan Cragedp. 





\0 much has lately been said anent the worthiness of the Drama to hold a place 
beside the Church as a medium of instruction, that it behoves anyone who can 
bring personal testimony to bear upon this all-important subject, te produce 
his evidence, and go upon his way rejoicing. Being in this position myself, I 
hasten to lay before a discerning public a full, trae, and particular account of 

an entirely new and original play which, after a careful perusal of the following history, 

I feel sure my readers will agree, fulfilled all those higher functions that the friends of the 

stage could desire. 

I am an actor. Stay, reader! Fly not! Before going further, let me explain a 
remark which may seem rash to many. In stating myself to be “an actor,’ I merely 
wish it to be understood that I “strut and fret my hour upon the stage” ; although my 
detractors would tell you that it is I who do the strutting, and my manager the fre tting. 
I have heard it said that bill-sticking would suit me better. These obse rvations are 
prompted by devouring jealousy. 

Every actor who has passed through the ordeal of a stock season in a third-rate theatre 
in the provinces will bear me out in saying there is nothing exaggerated in the following 
story. It is the chronicle of an actual fact, “although the subject is altered, and embellished 
with that freedom of colouring with which the soaring and untrammelled mind of the poet 
invariably invests his incidents. (N.B.—I am the poet.) 

We had had a long season at the Clayborough Theatre, and as we approached the end we 
experienced great difficulvy in finding pieces to suit the taste of the public of that thriving 
town, whose innocent minds, according to the view taken by our energetic manager, could 
not be fed with too extensive a feast of blood, and alas! they were shyer and less 
appreciative than of yore ; nothwithstanding, as is invariably the cave, that each indi- 
vidual member of the company considered himself (he favourite. Still, in spite of this, 
there remained the fact to be faced, that we couldn’t get such good houses as we had 
formerly done. In vain the heavy man “ piled up” long speeches ; to no purpose the low 
comedian “gagged” ; round eights and Glasgow tens, to say nothing of double primes 
and robbers’ rounds, failed to attract—nay, even those wonderful pistols that (in 
melodrama only) possess the remarkable property of killing somebody even when fired 
perpendicularly into the air, sometimes actually dealing destruction to humanity without 
going through the formality of an explosion, appeared to possess no further charms to 
the eyes and ears of the Clayborough playgoers. 

It was evident that, under these circumstances, a very powerful attraction was required. 
The whole round of melodrama had been gone through; the first old man had been 
murdered on forty-seven occasions during the season ; the heavy man had stolen enough 
money to enable him to start as a banker, had murdered sufficient people to establish a 
provision dealer's in the Society Islands, and had repented any number of times. It 
became clear, therefore, something must be done to “ pull up the business.” 

In this emergency, the eagle eye of the leading man was brought to bear upon the state 
of affairs; and ere long an idea was formulated and de :veloped—a novelty of such a 
startling description as to be, in all our estimations, calculated to paralyze the Clayborough 
public. The notion was taken from a sudden inspiration derived from a passing glance 
into a newsagent’s shop where the illustrated sheet of “The Penny Alarmist” was 
exposed. The subjects selected by the artist for that week embraced some striking and 
remarkable pictures of “ Waylaying of Travellers by Afghans!” Here was the idea! 
A drama entitled “The Afghan Tragedy !!” to be advertised by posters, consisting of 
the aforesaid front sheets! There was no doubt about it; this was what was required to 
draw the whole public, on the ensuing Saturday night, to one centre—the Theatre. In 
view of such a probability, expense of course became no object; a boy with a handcart, 
surrounded by large boards “ primed over” and “lettered” by our scenic artist, and 
embellished with “The Penny Alarmist” sketches from nature, paraded the streets. 
These sketches were certainly most powerful. In them the spectator might see several 

“ malignant and turbaned"’ Afghans apparently playing at some Easte::. game, which 
comprised a combination of stabbing g, shooting, hacking, and arm flourishing, with an 
expression of countenance that may be characterized as unpleasant, but earnest. Here, 
then, was a subject than which nothing seemed more likely to draw, and at the same time 
fulfil those nob! -r conditions of educating and elevating the masses. 

This grand idea having been furnished at the beginning of the week, a “call” was put 
up for Thursday morning, for rehearsal ; the task of inditing language appropriate to and 
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worthy of the subject being entrusted to the manager, On the important day, punctually 
more or less (principally less) to the appointed hour, we assembled on the stage, to the end 
that we might receive our parts, and at once retire to the privacy of our apartments, there 
to perfect ourselves in the words of the piece—a practice which all actors know is the 
rule immediately on receiving parts. There are exceptions. After waiting some time, 
the author arrived, to apologise for not having the manuscript ready, at the same time 
promising that his labour should be completed by that night ; by way of facilitating which, 
he accompanied the rest of us to the nearest public reading-room. 

I will pass over the anxious time elapsing previous to Saturday morning. Space permits 
not, or 1 would detail bow neither parts nor manuscript were forthcoming ; and how, on 
that eventful morning, the author came on the stage with a little bit of paper in bis hand; 
how he informed us that it was the “skeleton plot,” as he hadn’t had time to write the 
piece, and that as long as we kuew what the thing was about, we might say what we liked. 
With this proof of his confidence in our talent, the rehearsal was dismissed. 

Come we now to the performance. By some strange train of circumstances I, the 
narrator of this remarkable history, was left out of the cast. or the sake of the public 
it was perhaps as well that I was not to play. Reader, put no false construction, make 
no ribald jests, on that remark. It was fortunate for the public, because I was enabled 
to sit in front as a spectator, and observe the events to be by me unfolded with the 
freedom of a looker-on, 

Somehow, there was not such a siege at the doors as we anticipated ; the bolts were 
found quite strong enough to resist the pressure, without extra resistance from within. 
However, the house contained a fair number of those critics who assemble in a theatre on 
Saturday night, and who appear to come there to hear as little of the performance as 
possible. There was, as usual, Henry a-hailing of William, there were the indispensable 
stampings and shrill whistlings, and playful imitations of the voices of females in hysterical 
distress. The “band” played the overture—in other words, a sort of musical race took 
place, which must have been highly exciting to the competitors ; the fiddle striving hard 
to get away from the cornet, which at times, however, passed him, and held the lead ; 
the flute and the bass remaining some bars in the rear all through ; the whole accom- 
panied by jovial but personal remarks from the boys in the gallery, the result being a 
signal triumph for the cornet, which finished a full bar in front of the fiddle, while the 
flute made a bad third, and the poor bass was left groaning out two whole bars after the 
cornet had accomplished its last discord. 

But hush! The curtain rises on a cornfield, with a white fence in front of it, and in 
an odd corner is a cottage covered with a curious vine, whose foliage is the invention of 
the scenic artist. The cottage is, moreover, constructed with the first-floor window only 
a few inches above the door—suggesting to the thinking mind that either that window is 
a delusion and a sham, or that the occupant will have to lie on the floor to look out of the 
window. The whole scene, as everybody knows, represents an ordinary Afghan landscape, 
though the cottage in the odd corner bears a sign (in English) and is apparently an inn, 
constructed for the especial delectation of any British subject travelling that way. 

“ ‘Tiddly-iddly-iddlee !” murmurs the band softly, as Miss Rosalind (our juvenile lady) 
trips on from the side. She says something, furnished from the resources of her own 
genius, when several spasms are seen to agitate the canvas-door of the cottage in the odd 
corner, to which the audience’s undivided attention is immediately drawn. ‘These efforts 
to open the canvas-door become so violent that the entire cottage shakes violently—the 
idea conveyed to the dispassionate onlooker being that the inhabitant is a new tenant, and 
has not yet ascertained whether his front door opens by pulling or pushing. At length, 
however, the unfortunate inmate appears from behind the house, having to all appearance 
given up the job as hopeless, and elected to go round by the back way. This person is an 
old Afghan, the father of Miss Rosalind, that is, of Zuleima, you understand. To them 
enter Mr. Moptmorency, our heavy man, as a wealthy Magnate, terribly turbaned and 
unusually malignant. ‘Then the play starts in earnest. The Magnate “piles up” speeches 
of inordinate length, and offers for the daughter’s hand, tendering a purse plechoric with 
three-cornered china coins. ‘ Never!” cries the virtuous old man. It then appears that 
Zuleima is engaged to a gentleman whose name is “ Another,” and who afterwards turns 
out to be a British traveller. Away goes the Magnate, with the remark “Confusion !” 
but with a deadly resolve to be avenged. ‘Then we have a love-scene between Zuleima 
and the Traveller, who after some time is left alone, when, behold, the Magnate returns 
with two myrmidons, and all three set upon the one in a most unjustifiable way. Bute 
the Traveller, with several remarks about ‘l'rue Britons (during the uttering of which the 
myrmidons an | the Magnate stand respectfully aloof, although they might kill him three 
times over if disposed to do so), defies them all. Then a bloodless but deadly struggle 
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occurs, in which there is stamping enough to crush all the beetles in the world ; next the 
Traveller kills both the myrmidons with a sword of curious construction (which he has 
evidently purchased in Afghanistan, as the Magnate has one precisely similar). Then 
follows a fearful combat between them, in which the audience is somewhat surprised to 
hear the combatants, honourably resolved not to take an unfair advantage of each other, 
telling one another what to do next ; perfectly audible requests for “ eights,” ‘‘ threes,” 
“ primes,” &c., &c., continually passing, until suddenly the Traveller is disarmed, and the 
Magnate is about to stab him, when his opponent, who is presumably a traveller in hosiery, 
produces a pocket-handkerchief emblazoned with the Union Jack, at sight of which the 
Magnate recoils, and, as if by magic, all the characters run on; and upon this striking 
and thoroughly Oriental tableau the act-drop falls ! 

So far, how brilliant the success! How convincing that “study ” was indeed “ a false 
imposition!” But a cloud was gathering—no matter ; let us proceed—passing over the 
second offence against society that the orchestra committed between the acts. The 
curtain again ascending, discovered the Magnate pacing in great dudgeon the resplendent 
halls which, the Christmas before, had been occupied by Aladdin. ‘Terrible, indeed, was 
the anger of Mr. Montimorency, as the Magnate, at being as completely “ foiled” as the 
flats at the back. So well did he express his rage, and at such appalling length, that the 
Manager began to fear he intended to convert the entertainment into a monologue, or 
“Two Hours’ Genuine Fun.” In vain he whispered “That'll do,” and subsequently 
* Come off.” Nouse. Mr. Montmorency stamped, and raved, and rushed into the corners, 
and whirled his arms about, and said the same thing over and over again. What was to 
be done? Who was to prevent his going on all night? Happy thought! The low 
comedian should go on and say funny things. That genius being prepared for any 
emergency walked solemnly on, made the obeisance which all Orientals make toa Magnate, 
and observed, “ Selim Alikum!” This did not seem to strike our heavy man as being 
particularly humorous, but he said nothing, contenting himself with glaring loftily at 
the presumptuous one. The latter, gaining confidence, and deeming it expedient to say 
something more than usually funny, remarked (in allusion to the turban and ultra-Orienta!- 
ness of Mr. Montmorency’s dress) “ Got ’em on, I see!” following up this vulgar expres. 
sion by quoting a popular advertisement, “ If yer like the pickles, try the sauce!” The 
gallery laughed, but not so Mr. Montmorency. No! The irreverence, the vulgarity of 
such sentiments, could not be pardoned, and the heavy man, in a moment of justifiable 
indignation, seized the little comedian, and, in the sight of his admiring countrymen, 
chastised him in the manner usually supposed to be adopted only by fond mothers and 
masters of preparatory schools. 

The act-drop hastily descended, amid the cordial cheers of the gallery, on this thrilling 
“situation,” and a long wait ensued, the comedian refusing to have anything more to do 
with the piece. Accordingly, the third act was made remarkably short, concluding with 
another determined combat between the Magnate and the British Traveller, who slew his 
opponent, and producing the all-powerful handkerchief struck an attitude over the body. 
Everbody rushed on again, and the curtain fell, accompanied, unfortunately, by a 
unanimous and lifelike simulation, by the before-mentioned boys in the gallery, of the 
noise usually associated with the bird which is said to have saved Rome. 

So ends the history of this remarkable play, which, like that other unfortunate piece 
alluded to by Hamlet, was “ Caviare to the general.” However, if it served no other 
purpose, it demonstrates the class of drama which may (or may not) educate and refine 
the masses. 

That was the only occasion on which the piece was performed. The public has not, as 
yet, demanded its reproduction, EDWARD Sass. 


A Crown or Firt.—When comic actors undertake tragical parts they frequently come 
to grief, like poor Winstone, of Bristol, a favourite actor of whimsical parts who attempted 
to play Richard the Third. He was so emphatic in the last scene that his eword came in 
eontact with a rope by which the hoop of tallow candles was suspended, and in a 
moment the blazing circle dropped upon his head, ending Richard’s career in a roar of 
laughter, 

a Human Pepav.—Daring Chopin's first visit to Paris he was frequently invited to play 
in high circles, and upon one occasion when Liszt was present the lady of the house having 
asked him to sit down at the grand pianoforte Chopin noticed that the pianoforte had no 
pedals. “ How unfortunate,” exclaimed the hostess. ‘‘ They were taken away tobe repaired, 
and the man has not returned them ; what shall wedo?” Liszt laughingly replied, “ If 
Chopin will play I will bea substitute for the pedals,” and he thereupon crawled beneath 
the keyboard and supplied the place of pedals by pulling the pedal wires with his bande. 
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The Female Cornet Plaper. 


&'T vas besser for ze beer. We could drink ze double of ze quantity for ze half 
of ze money and zen play away with ze same force as ever ; but here when 
you take ze half of ze quantity at ze double of ze price you put in ze wrong 
notes and possibly enough play away at ze ‘Torreador,’ while all ze rest, 
except one who blows ze ‘Sweethearts,’ are playing ze ‘Blue Danube.’ ” 
He was a humourist in his way, this fair-haired, smooth-faced, chubby countryman of 
Kaiser Wilhelm, who blew a certain big brass instrument of uncertain tone in a small 
German band. 

“We play by ear by the music,” he replied, when I asked him if he could read the 
music which was ostentatiously displayed on stands in front of the members of the band 
as they congregated round a street lamp which shed a brilliance over the printed notes 
which their playing entirely failed to reproduce, 

“ Why I leave my countryland ¢”—lI had said fatherland. ‘“ Well, I was so fond of the 
music ’—he spoke in broken English, which is not necessary to imitate—“ but they all 
say I was such a bad player, and when I played in the band in Hamburg city and put in 
a note by ear out of my head, the conductor he stop the whole band and got down from 
his stand and ask me to show him it in the music. So I tell him it was no more in 
the music but it came out of my head, so he then took it into his head and he dismiss 
me So I come to England with my friends, and if a note does come out of my head 
the people here do not know, and when they don’t know they will think it is all right ; 
and what does it matter when it is not so much my place now to make the music as to 
take the money ?” 

His hint was not thrown away, and in recognition he touched his hat, that large round 
flat-topped cap with glazed shade which they all bring with them from Germany, and 
passed on with a cheery “ Good night ” to collect the coppers before returning to add his 
quota to the volume of sound, 

It is said, but I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the statement, that Wagner’s first 
ideas of harmony were derived from listening to two German bands, each a short distance 
off, in opposite directions, playing different tunes at the same time, and when a street singer 
appeared in front of his window and added her shrill singing to the other sounds, the 
germ of the operatic music of the future was conceived. 

It was not thus with my friend. Perhaps his mnsical education was not sufficiently 
advanced to enable him to appreciate the subtle harmonies of contending bands, and 
nothing would so quickly dispel his habitual good humour as the sight or sound of any 
rival musical attraction in the vicinity, and the contempt with which he looked down on 
barrel organs can only be compared with that shown by lovers of German music for the 
Italian melodists. 

Once I asked why the smallest men alway played the largest instruments. “Ah, the 
boys! We give them the great instruments to play,” he replied in his usual broken Eng- 
lish, “ because if we did not they might not be seen at all, and we take care that there 
be no mistake. A little boy with a little trumpet would look insignificant, but a little 
boy with a big trombone is immense.” 

Enough to eat, plenty to drink, and much to smoke, constituted his creed, and these 
were more easily obtained by playing at the street corners for English coppers than by 
following a humble trade in an obscure German village. 

The conceit of the little German was one of his most amusing traits. He would openly 
assert that he had to leave his native land because he was so poor a player; but he fancied 
that in a country where not one person in ten could “make the music,” as he called it, 
he would be considered quite accomplished, and the English public would be entirely 
destitute of musical education were it not for the German bands which make it popular. 
Aggravating as it is at times to be forced to listen to the noise of such instrumentalists, 
one cannot but admire the generous self-sacrifice which prompts high-souled enthusiasts 
like my informer to quit their native land and sojourn amongst us for the sole purpose of 
engendering a taste for music amongst the lowest of our populace. They may not secure 
large audiences in the fashionable squares of the West-end, but in the busier thorough- 
fares they will at least attract a crowd of children, eager in the enjoyment of what their 
elders would willingly turn a deaf ear to. 

Then, too, there is some brightness in the life they lead. They have freedom. They 
can travel when and where they please, or play at the village fairs and set the lads and 
lasses dancing to the sweet strains of a once popular waltz. If they have an eye for the 
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beautiful they can see the finest scenery—I wish they couldn’t—by the exercise of their 
profession on the tourist steamers, I met my friend at Oban last season, and his evening 
performance on the beach was varied by trips to Crinan, Staffa, Iona, and other places on 
the Royal route. 

I missed him after that, and wondered if the blue eyes of some Gretchen had attracted 
him with his accumulated coppers home to his fatherland. 

Passing the Golden Glitter Music Hall one evening, I dropped in to see what was going 
on, and took my seat in an unoccupied stage-box. The first item on the programme 
after my entrance was a cornet solo by the great German lady performer, Fraulein 
Dusseldorf. 

On the curtain rising, the orchestra played a few bars of prelude to introduce the soloist, 
who stepped across the stage and gracefully acknowledged the slight preliminary applause. 
She was a typical German fraulein, with fair hair finely frizzled, chubby face, and buxom 
build. She played the cornet—a somewhat unusual instrument for a lady, but therein 
lay the attraction—sufficiently well to command applause. There was plenty of force 
and good lung power, if sometimes a want of delicacy and finish in her execution. As I 
looked, her face seemed familiar, and at a pause I vigorously applauded, that, in turning 
to acknowledge the ovation, she might let me see her full face. She did so, and, seeing 
me, sbe blushed ; yes, I’m sure it was a real blush. Then she gave me a very significant 
wink, which revealed to me that this was my old friend Fritz, of the German band, who, 
having discovered a still easier mode of making money, was starring as the lady cornet 
soloist. GEORGE CARLETON. 
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grand new Comic Christmas Annual entitled Cinderella. The manage- 

ment have spared no expense or labour to make this the most gorgeous 

spectacle ever seen in Vapourham.”’ Such was the pleasant intimation 

underlined for weeks at the Queen’s Grand Palace of Varieties, Vapourham. 
Everything is grand at all fifth-class towns, you will notice, and possibly, as far as a 
sovereign’s worth of tinsel and any amount of cursing at an overworked, underpaid, paint- 
streaked scenic artist went, Cindere/la fully justified the appellation gorgeous, Nothing 
is more dismally depressing than the production of a pantomime at a minor house. The 
invariably cheerless weather ; the draggle-tailed ballet, who are as angular as forked 
lightning and as lively as elephants; the periodical appearance of wet umbrellas that 
lean wearily against the proscenium and trickle their weeping lives away into the 
orchestra down the big drum’s back ; the daily recriminations between the principal 
burlesque lady and the stock chambermaid ; the waiting for songs—pantomime writers 
always defer sending the music till the last moment—the general do-as-you-like-only- 
make-them-laugh-at-any-price character of each rehearsal, intermixed with hurried “runs 
through” of the three thrilling dramas for the night’s performance—these, and more if the 
recapitulation were not too harrowing, combine to render the “ gorgeous” productions at 
Vapourham and a dozen other kindred, smoky, rainy, bad-businessy towns quiet little 
terrestrial pandemoniums to shudder at and pass by. 

But there was one little glimmer of light in Vapourham’s darkness—it was Polly Bliss : 
she made the daintiest little fairy the biggest city could wish for. The Vapourham atino- 
sphere that weighed heavy on the comedian’s mind and drove him frequently athirst to the 
Temple of Beer hid sullenly away when Polly was about ; the Vapourham mud that 
speckled the legs and coat tails of the gentlemen and drove the ladies into inelegant 
goloshes fled incontinently before the light footsteps of Polly ; she was loved by the men, 
sneered at by the women with a hate only given to fourth-rate actresses. And Polly 
was in love : I wonder if that could have made the difference. 

“In love, Sir?” observed the comedian, puffing at his short pipe, “1 should think so ; 
adores him.” 

“ What makes you think so?” observes the walking gentleman. 

“ What makes me think so? What ma—can't you see yourself? My wife tells me 
the way she hangs after young Aubrey Darrell is disgusting, and ske ought to know. 
Aubrey Darrell, too! bah ! a prig !” 

If being a gentleman (albeit a poor one), an actor (also a poor one), delicate of speech, 
refined of manner, and an instinctive abhorrence to pothouse loafing constituted priggish- 


‘| 4.N Christmas Eve will be produced on a scale of unexampled splendour a 
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ness, then Aubrey Darrell was King Prig the First ; but I’m afraid his littleminded 
brethren misunderstood him. 

“ What a shame to cast you the demon !” said little Polly to him while standing at the 
wings a week after the production of Vapourham’s two-pound-ten’s worth of splendour, 
and the company generally were settling down comfortably to “ gagging.” 

“ Must do something to live,” said Aubrey, shrugging his shoulders. ‘“ Needs must, 
you know, when the demon drives. Besides, anything’s better than going home to 
one’s lodgings with nothing to do but to think.” 

* Do you often think ?” 

‘Very much ; and by no means very pleasantly.” 

“I’m so very, very sorry for you. I wish I could help you; but you seem so proud, 
I— I'm almost afraid of you at times. Won't you let me be friends with you ¢” 

“ Friends, my little fairy! If the friendship of one of the unluckiest and unhappiest of 
mortals is any good, Heaven knows you're welcome to it. Come for a walk to-morrow, 
will you ? and you shall talk me out of my mood if you can. Ateleven, Don't forget. 
Here's my cue.” And he plunged through a vampire on to the stage. 

‘The morning rose clear and frosty. ‘The crisp snow covered all. It was one of the 
very few occasions on which Vapourham looked clean. Aubrey and Polly strolled by the 
banks of the Vapourham and Colesmoke Grand Junction Canal. Behind them lay the 
whitened roofs and snowy streets of the town, the grey sky, and stacks of smoky chimneys ; 
before them the open country, over which the winter’s breeze came, tingling their ears 
and bringing Nature’s own rouge into their faces. A brisk walk and a frosty breeze is the 
finest hare’s foot, after all. 

“ And so you are afraid of me, eh, Polly? Why ?” 

“You seem so grave and wise ; so superior to me ; 80 different to the others in the com- 
pany. Why, you are a gentleman !” 

“ And do you not think a gentleman can be an actor, or an actor a gentleman ? Some 
bigots say No, and we are shunned like lepers of old. 1 know one who cries, ‘ Unclean! 
unclean !’ at the very mention of my name ; and why? Because I’m an actor and he’s 
a clergyman.” 

* Who is he ?” 

‘*Only my father. I said I'd tell you my story, did I not? Here goes. Welived in Hamp- 
shire. My father’s rectory is the sweetest little house in the world. I canseeit now. Ican 
see my father, stern-faced and inflexible, standing by the book-case in the library, peeping 
through the window and the honeysuckle, and in the distance sunlit fields and lazy sheep. 
In the doorway stands my gentle mother— God bless her !—and, leaning defiantly against 
the tireplace is—myself. I had played the previous evening fora local charity, played the 
deuce generally, but scenes from the //unchback in particular, and had that morning 
announced my intention of seeking a living on the stage. One kind word of dissuasion 
would have kept me at home, and I might have been a placid curate by this time ; but 
my father, an apostle of peace, had no kind words—his ministration was to condemn, 
You've no idea, Polly, with what unction he consigned the souls of trembling bucolics to 
perdition. He threatened me with expulsion. I retorted defiantly ; 1 have a strong 
flavour of his own temper, and—well, the scene was unpleasant. I can see him now 
at the doorway with my mother. ‘You have chosen your path against my express 
injunction, and the curse of disobedience is on you. Your road and mine are opposite. 
Your disgrace shall never jog arm-in-arm with my honour. You choose the stage! be it 
so ; you shall mouth and strut before a crowd of gaping pleasure-mongers. You shall 
eat your fill of bitter sweets, but from this time forth we are childless.’ He led my 
weeping mother from the room. And—and here I am.” 

“ Poor Aubrey! but is there no chance of reconciliation ?” 

“Yes, one ; the reconciliation of the prodigal who waited till he was hungry and 
friendless, and then sneaked back begging for pardon. Dogs kiss the whip, Polly, but 
not men.” 

“I wonder if J could reconcile you.” 

“You! why, you would have to be a real fairy to do that. The days of ghosts and 
goblins would have to return ; you should have wings of gossamer and a golden broom- 
stick on which to fly to Hampshire and bring back my pardon, for I would sooner starve 
than ask it from him. You see those barges frozen mid-stream ; I am like them. Bound 
hard and fast by a cruel fate, I can never move till the ice melts. I feel almost a 
lost man.” 

During this recital Polly, her heart full of sorrow for his story, had taken his hand 
sympathetically, and as he concluded she instinctively raised it to her trembling lips, and 

a tear she tried in vain to repress fell upon it, 
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It was a simple action, but it told so much. It told the old, old story, the bright 
romance that will die only with the world. 

“ Did Aubrey care just one little bit for her?" Then she was happy ; she would ask 
no more than to love him. She knew the future was a hard one for them both ; they must 
part, she knew that, but she would never cease to think of him, never cease to care for 
him. She would be his good fairy for ever. 

Two sadder hearts never journeyed into Vapourham, and a more melancholy fairy 
never weaved her magic spells that night than Polly Bliss. 

Aubrey Darrell’s benefit night came round. The theatre was thronged with the é/ite 
of the mines and foundries to witness a new play of the bengficiare’s. He had woven hislife 
into a drama, with the one difference, that the outcast son wrote a letter of penitence to 
his father, and was welcomed home with jcy. 

, No dependence was to be placed on the prompter, so Aubrey wrote this letter 
iimself. 

And Polly’s little brain was busy with a plot—like the good little fairy that she was, 
If she could only reconcile father and son how happy she would be; no, not happy, she 
would lose the light of her heart. Still, she could dream of his happiness and how merry 
she would be ; but the tears she shed were not of joy. 

After the play was over—what a failure it was !—the property letter of repentance lay 
neglected on the stage, and Polly took it home ; one little token of her love. 

The season was at an end; the good-byes were said, the prompter went away over 
night leaving the prompt books and an unpaid bill at his lodgings, the comedian went 
on tour, some of the company embarked in a commonwealth and shared two shillings 
and ninepence at the end of the first week, Aubrey sought success in London, and Polly 
went home to misery and a nagging aunt. 

Poor little fairy! How she wept over that crumpled property letter! Its lines 
begging forgiveness were learned by heart ; it was what she prayed Aubrey might write, 
really. And why not? It was a happy idea of Polly's, if anything in her life could be 
called happy. She would find the whereabouts of his father ; she would carry this letter 
to him and bring back pardon to the son. With Polly to think was to act ; and the 
morning saw her on her journey. 

And Aubrey! For him London was a heartless world of disappointment ; he was 
poor, he was shabby—two unpardonable crimes in the metropolis; he had no recom- 
mendation but merit, and—he was therefore a failure. 

Step by step, lower and lower he fell. The Dutch metal was worn off the golden 
pavements of town and showed its heart of stone beneath. Truth must be told—Aubrey 
was starving. 

It was Saturday night ; the theatres were emptying their crowds of playgoers, and 
the Strand was Som He was standing watching the exodus from a popular house, 
whose attraction was a drama of metropolitan life. He had heard its plot was of the 
harrowing order ; the heroine and hero were starved, maltreated, dragged through four 
acts of sorrow to be recompensed by a fifth act of happiness, Would a fifth act be 
written for him! The gaslight fell on his worn, wan, face, where hunger peeped greedily 
forth ; he looked so dejected, so pitiful, that a sweet-faced girl, thinking perhaps of the 
persecuted hero of the evening, whose sorrows she had just finished weeping over, 
exclaimed, “ Poor fellow !” stretched out her hand, placed a coin in his, and passed on, 

He started as though shot ; he had come to this—beggary! The rain fell jangling on 
the pathway, and he rushed from the spot, fled to the miserable attic that gave him 
shelter, closed the door, flung himself on the bed, and sobbed as though his heart would 
break. It was too cruel ; life would never give a gleam of hope. Who cared for a poor 
unfortunate devil of a man! His life was a drama the world had damned from its 
prologue. What mattered when the curtain was rung down; come to Hecuba, and 
dismiss the audience. 

He went to the little window ; he could see the lights of the Embankment in the 
distance, and he knew the river silently rolled by to the sea, A few gaslamps glimmered 
dimly below ; a hoarse murmur, like the humming of a shell, rose up from the crowded 
streets ; the pale new moon stared coldly at him through the cracked and blotched panes 
—its rays fall on the table and on a pistol ! 

At this moment a knocking was heard at the door. The landlady was heard demanding 
admittance, together with a voice he could not distinguish. He returned no answer, but 
clutched the pistol the tighter. The weapon was raised, a prayer was on his lips ; it 
sounded like “ God bless Polly!" when the door was burst open—a soft little hand 
stayed his ; a fragile, little form flung herself sobbing on his breast. He was saved—by 
Polly! 
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Little remains to be told. Polly had journeyed here and there, and had at last disco- 
vered the Rev. Mr. Darrell ; had shown him the property letter, the one deception of 
her life. The rector, knowing no better and hungering for his son, accepted the docu- 
ment in good fait. Polly had a weary time searching for Aubrey in that vast wilder- 
ness, London, and it was by accident, after all, she found him, and only just in time. 
Did Aubrey leave the stage? No, he rose rapidly ; and by the time he had achieved 
distinction in London his father began to fancy the stage was not the den of iniquity he 
had imagined. He married Polly? He did; and lived happy ever afterwards. Lived 


happy ever afterwards !-—what other ending could I give a Fairy Story ¢ 
Gro. Las Gorpon. 


An Gnrebearsed Situation, 





_eomm) LORA MARTIN, or, as she was known on the stage by her maiden name, 
MEAG §6Flora Woodville, was not a happy woman. The daughter of an actor, she 

B had, when only seventeen, been bullied and cajoled into a marriage with a 
man old enough to be her father, and for whom she cared nothing. Ralph 
Martin had been captivated with the bright-eyed merry little lass he used so 
continually to meet on her way to the theatre, and having ingratiated himself with her 
parents, he contrived with their aid to make her his wife. Flora was clever and suc 
ceeded in her profession. After her marriage she still remained on the stage, at first from 
her own inclination, and later from necessity. Ralph’s love for his wife, if love it ever 
was, did not last long, a more enthralling mistress in the shape of drink took her place, 
and much of Flora’s earnings was claimed by her. A year after the marriage a little 
girl was born, but this did not increase the husband's kindness, He had ceased to work, 
and lived entirely on his wife’s salary. 

When we first see her she is standing in her dressing-room at “The Frivolity,” with 
her walking things on, reading a letter the stage-doorkeeper had given her, together with 
a bouquet, as she had entered the theatre. It is not the kind of epistle that should be 
found in the hands of any married woman :— 

* Dearest,— How long will you be cruel? Come with me to-night. My carriage will 
be waiting near the stage-door after the performance. I will be there and meet you. 
We can catch the twelve o'clock from St. Pancras. My yacht is all ready at the end of 
the journey, and you will be free, free from all your cares and troubles, and happy in the 
devotion of him who loves you so truly. “CO, &. 

“ P.S.—A rose in your dress in the third act will mean yes.” 

Captain Kildare had long paid court to the handsome actress, but in vain. Till now 
she had retained her honesty, though the temptation of freedom from a drunken husband 
and a wretched home had often tried her sorely. 

As she dressed for her part this evening her mind was in a whirl: what should she 
do? Luxury and freedom lay within her grasp. Was it to be expected of her that she 
should for ever remain the slave of a brute who ill-treated her? Would it be so very 
wrong to seize the opportunity that was offered to her? The world would not think 
much the worse of her ; such things happened daily, and were passed over with a shrug 
of the shoulders, 

She went through her part in the first act as one in a dream. Her mind was made up— 
she would go with the captain. She had dressed for the third act, and fastened the rose 
in her bosom, and not being “on” in the second act was sitting in the green-room lost in 
thought, when a little girl who was engaged for a child’s part came up to her. 

“Oh, Miss Woodville, I wish it was all over, I’m so tired.” 

“ So am I, Nellie, but come and sit on my knee, we are neither of us wanted just yet,” 
and Flora lifted the child up, glad of anything that would interrupt her thoughts. 
“ There, dear, are you comfortable ?” 

“Oh yes, thank you. I wish you were my mamma ; I haven’t got one, you know.” 

“ Haven't you, dear ?” 

“No, and my papa’s dead as well. I live with my aunt, and she isn’t kind to me, 
Have you any little girls like me !” 

“ Yes, one, Nellie.” 
“Oh, [ do wish I was her ; and doesn’t she love you very much?” 
“Yes, | think so. But, Nellie, what a pretty frock they have given you for this piece,” 
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said Flora, anxious to turn the conversation. For the thought of leaving her own little 
one smote her like a rod of iron. 

The child, however, would not be tempted in this way. “ Yes, it is pretty,” she sai‘, 
“but does your little girl always keep awake till you come home from the theatre for 
you to kiss her and say good night? I should.” 

“Yes, very often she does, not always ; she isn't so old as you are. We shall soon be 
wanted on the stage now.” 

“Oh, no, there’s lots of time yet. Mr. Blakesley has only just gone on. I hope you'll 
live along time, Miss Woodville.” 

“ Why, dear?” 

“Because of your little girl. If you were to die and leave her she’d have no one to 
kiss her and be kind to her, would she ?” 

“No, Nellie, no one,” said Flora, thinking of her child’s drunken father. 

“So you must be very careful of yourself for her sake. I shouldn’t like her to be 
like me.” 

“ For her sake ”—for the sake of her child. The words seemed to burn into her heart 
and struggle with the selfish spirit that had taken possession of it. What would be the 
fate of her child if she left her? God only knew ; the God whose laws she was about 
so grievously to outrage. She could never again dare to ask His protection for her little 
one. As far as she wasconcerned the child must be a friendless orphan. Her eyes filled 
with tears at the thought. 

“Oh, Miss Woodville, you’re crying ; what have I said? I am sosorry. Don’t cry, 
please. Your little girl wouldn’t like it, and I don’t. She'd try and kiss the tears away ; 
let me try.” And Nellie threw her arms round Flora’s neck, and in doing so broke the 
head off the rose that was fastened in her bosom. 

“Oh, dear, what a bad girl I am. I’ve made you cry and now I’ve broken your 
flower. But I think I can fasten it on again with a pin. Do forgive me.” 

“ Forgive you, darling, I’ve nothing to forgive ; you have done more for me to-night than 
you can ever know. No, don’t touch it,” as the child stooped to pick up the blossom. 
“That rose would have killed my little girl. There, it can do no harm now,” and she 
crushed it to a shapeless mass beneath her heel. 

“What do you mean, Miss Woodville ? how could that pretty flower have 

“ Miss Woodville, Miss Nellie !” shouted the call boy. 

** Now, dear, come ; we mustn’t keep the stage waiting.” 

Captain Kildare sat in the front row of the stalls impatiently waiting the commence- 
ment of the act that was to prove his conquest over a weak and pretty woman’s scruples. 
The curtain rose and Flora appeared, pale and composed, but there was no rose in her 
bosom. Kildare’s expression changed. Could he have failed after all? He put up his 
opera glass fora moment ortwo. “Curse her!” he muttered, as he shut them with a 
snap and left the theatre. 

That night Flora, fearing the captain should not have accepted her answer, but should 
have waited for her, left the house by the front entrance. But she need not have had 
any anxiety ; the captain was already on his way to St. Pancras alone. 

Arriving home she found a terribly sudden release from the misery she had suffered so 
long awaiting her. Her husband lay dead, killed by a railway van as he was recling 
home. 

It would have been a mockery on Flora’s part to have pretended sorrow for him. 
Relieved from the continual drain upon her earnings she was comfortably off. And one 
of her first acts as soon as she had moved to more commodious rooms was to adopt and 
bring up with her own the child who had saved her. SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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Garrick 1x Masquenape.—The Pantheon, Oxford Street, opened January 25, 1772. 
Delpini the clown got up @ masquerade, February 18, 1772—tickets three guineas each, 
Garrick attended as King of the Gipsies, a character which, according to the reports of 
the day, he rendered inimitable by bis spirit and humour. 

Tus Guost 1x Rea Axmour.—Aboat balf-a-century ago there was a sudden outbreak 
of “‘realixm” on the stage, and amongst other ideas adopted at a performance of Hamlet 
was that of baving real armour for the Ghost. A suit was lent from the Tower of 
London, but unfortunately the representative of the Ghost was feeble and the armour was 
unnaturally heavy. Not accustomed to such “ dead” weight, the Ghost bad bare! 
crossed the stage when he tottered forward and fell close to the footlights. The “ bested 
Majesty of Denmark" hed to be raised by a couple of supers lest he might be burned 
alive in his armour. 
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Alety Bieces 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1880, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1881. 


—_—_<—- 


ADELPHI. 

Her World Against a Lie, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Florence Marryatt and 
George F. Neville (originally produced at Alhambra Theatre, Barrow-in-Furness, 
24th May, 1880), February 12. 

Michael Strogof,, drama, in prologue and five acts, adapted from the French of MM. 
D’Ennery and Jules Verne, by H. J. Byron, March 14, 

ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
Puss in Boots, pantomime, by F. Stainforth, December 24. 
The Two Q.C.’s, operetta, libretto by Captain Franklin Fox, music by H. Collingwood 


Banks, July 25. 
ALHAMBRA. 

Mefistofele II., comic opera, English libretto by Alfred Maltby, music by Hervé, 
December 20. 

Hawaia; or, The Burning Gulf, romantic ballet d’action, invented and designed by 
Alfred Thompson, December 27. 

Jeanne, Jeannette, Jeanneton, opera comique, in prologue and three acts, English 
libretto, from the French of MM, Clairville and Delacour, by R. Reece, music by P. 
Lacome, March 28. 

The Bronze Horse, grand musical romantic legendary Japanese spectacle, written by 
Howard Paul, founded on Soribe and Auber’s opera, Le Cheval de Bronze, July 4. 


BRITANNIA., 

Love's Dream; or, The Daughter of a King without a Kingdom, pantomime, by H. 
Spry, December 27. 

The Man and the Spirit, drama, in one act, by C. H. Hazlewoo], February 28. 

Devotion ; or, a Priceless Wife, drama, in prologue and three acts, from the French, by 
Mrs. S. Lane, March 14. 

The Tiger of Mexico ; or, A Rough Road to a Golden Land, romantic drama, in four 
acts, by J. B. Johnston, April 18. 

Missing ; or, Saved from the Scaffold, drama, in four acts, by E. Newbound, June 6. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Valentine and Orson ; or, Harlequin and the Magic Shield, pantomime, by F.C. Burnand, 
December 27, 
Il Demonio, Italian opera, by Anton Rubinstein, June 21. 
COURT. 
Juana, play, in four acts, by W. G. Wills, May 7. ; 
Honour, play, in four acts, adapted from MM. Leon Batta and Maurice Desvigne’s 
drama, L’Honneur de la Maison, by Maurice H. Barrymore, September 24. 
Mimi, romantic drama, in three acts, partly founded on Henri Marger’s Scenes de la 
Vie de Bohéme, by Dion Boucicault, November 7. 
CRITERION. 
Brave Hearts, domestic story, in two acts, another version of The Poor Nobleman, by 
Arthur Matthison, January 24. 
Buttrfiy sune, comedy, in three acts, re-adapted from La Papillonne, by Jas. Mortimer, 
a . 
Flats, farcical comedy, in four stories, adapted from Les Locataires de Monsieur Blon- 
deau, by G. R. Sims, July 23. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Aladdin,  pantemaiane, by the Brothers Grion, December 22. 
A Thread of Silk, comedy, in three acts, by Arthur Matthison, November 3. 
DRURY LANE. 
Mother Goose and the Enchanted Beauty, pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard, De- 
cember 27, 
The Stores, a “ co. ra,” libretto by Edward Rose and Augustus Harris, music by 
Bucalossi, March 14. 
Die Rauber, German play, by Schiller, Jane 6. 
Wilhelm Tell, German play, by Schiller, June 9. 
Die Ahnfrau, German tragic play, by Grillgargar, June 16. 
Iphegenie, Gorman tragedy, by Goethe, June 18. 
Fiesco, German tragedy, by Schiller, Jaue 20. 
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Das Kiitchen von Heilbronn ; oder, die Feuerprobe. German play, by Heinrich von 
Kleist, June 27. 

Preciosa, German musical drama, by Alexander Wolff, music by Weber, July 4. 

Wallenstein’s Lager, German play, by Schiller, July 19. 

Der Eingebildete Kranke, German version of Le Malade Imaginaire, July 19. 

Youth, drama, in eight tableaux, by Paul Meritt and Augustus Harris, August 6. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. , 
Little Bo-Peep ! Boy Blue! or, The Grim Gold Goblin and the Great Gorilla, pantomime, 
by Frank Stainforth, December 27. 


FOLLY. 
Welsh Rabbits, musical and dramatic absurdity, by Knight Summers and Robert Reece, 
May 21. 
Waiting Consent, comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Fairbairn (May Holt), June 11. 
Over the Garden Wall, farce, by Sydney Grundy, July 20. 
Imprudence, comedy, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero, July 27. 


GAIETY. 

Quicksands ; or, The Pillars of Society, play, in four acts, adapted from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by William Archer, December 15, 

The Nine Days’ Queen, romantic poetical drama, in four acts, by Robert Buchanan, 
December 22. 

The Forty Thieves, burlesque drama, in three acts, by Robert Reece, December 23, 

Herne the Hunter, pantomimic burlesque, by Robert Reece and W. Yardley, May 24. 

Le Fils de Coralie, comedy, in four acts (by French company), by M. Delpit, June 8. 

La Dame aux Camélias, drama, in five acts, by A. Dumas fils, June 11. 

La i Mariée, opera comique, libretto by Meilhac and Halévy, music by C. Lecocq, 

uly 4. 

Belle Lurette, opera bouffe, libretto by E. Blum, Blau, and R. Toché, music by J. 
Offenbach, July 6. 

Les Voltigeurs, opera comique, in three acts, libretto by E., Gondinet and G. Daval, 
music by Planquette, July 23. 

Bubbles, domestic comedietta, in one act, by Charles S. Fawcett, October 8. 

Whittington and his Cat, burlesque drama, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand, October 15. 

All in the Downs ; or,.Black-eyed Susan, opera, founded upon Douglas Jerrold’s drama, 
with lyrics by Tom Jerrold, and music by W. Meyer Lutz, November 5. 


GLOBE. 

La Belle Normande, bouffonnerie musicale, in three acts, libretto by A. Maltby and R, 
Mansell, music by Vasseur and Grevé, January 26. 

The Genius, comedy drama, in one act, by H. W. Williamson, January 26. 

La Boulangére, comic opera, in three acts and four tableaux, libretto, adapted from 
Meilhac and Halévy, by H. B. Farnie, music by Offenbach, April 16. 

Seeing Frou-Frou, comedy, in one act, adapted from Le Roi Candaule, by Alfred 
Murray, April 16. 

Too Late, poetical play, in five acts, by George F. Thompson, June 29. 

Estranged, comedy drama, in three acts, by H. Williamson, August 3. 

GRECIAN. 

Harlequin King Frolic; or, The Coral Tree, the Golden Key, and the Naughty Boy who 
was Wrecked at Sea, pantomime, by Henry Pettitt, December 24. 

ne Eon The Bushrangers, drama, in five acts, by W. A. and A. G. Stanley, 
April 16. 

London Life, drama, in four acts, written and adapted by T. G. Clark, September 24. 


HAYMARKET. 
Gibraltar, opera bouffe, in three acts, founded upon La Reine des Halles, the English 
libretto by Alfred Murray, music by Louis Varney, August 6. 
Blue and Buff; or, The Great Muddleborough Election, comic opera, libretto by E. V. 
Ward, music by William L. Frost, September 5. 
Reclaimed, comedy, in four acts, adapted from Les Vieux Gargons of V. Sardou, by Jas. 
Mortimer, September 14. 
Queen and Cardin, historical play, in five acts, by Walter S. Raleigh, Ostober 26. 
A Lesson, comedy, in one act, adapted from Lolotteof MM, Meilhac and Halévy, by F. 
C. Burnand, November 26. 
HER MAJESTY’'S. 
Il Rinnegato, tragic opera, music by Baron Bodog Orczy, July 9 
LYCEUM. 
The Cup, tragedy, in two acts, by Alfred Tennyson, January 3. 
MARYLEBONE. 
Sindbad the Sailor; or, Harlequin the Old Man of the Sea, pantomime, by F. W. Green 
and W. F. M‘Ardle, December 24, 
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OLYMPIC. 

Our Relatives, domestic comedietta, in one act, by W. Ellis, December 11. 

Lola, the Belle of Baccarato, comic opera, in two acts, libretto by Frank Marshall, music 
by Antonio Orsini, January 15. 

The Exiles of Erin; or, St, Abe and his Seven Wives, a Mormon drama, in four acts and 
seven tableaux, by Robert Buchanan, May 7. 

The Workman ; or, The Shadow on the Hearth, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey 
(originally acted at Theatre Royal, Sunderland, 10th May, 1880), July 18. 

Major and Miner, comedy drama, in two acts, by W. Ellis, August 6. 

Claude Duval; or, Love and Larceny, romantic and cowic opera, in three acts, libretto 
by H. P. Stephens, music by Edward Solomon, August 24. 

Quite an Adventure, operetta, libretto by Frank Desprez, music by Edward Solomon, 
September 7. 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

Patience ; or, Bunthorne’s Bride, esthetic opera, in two acts, libretto by W. 8S. Gilbert, 

music by A. Sullivan, April 23. 
PARK. 

Harlequin Little Red Riding Hood ; or, Little Boy Blue and the Fuiries of the Coral 
Reef, pantomime, by L. Rae and W. Walden, December 24, 

Winona, the Sioux Queen; or, The Death Shot and the Dog of the Prairie, American 
drama, in prologue and three acts, February 2. 

Gerty, drama, in four acts, by “ Owl,” March 26. 

A Point of Law, comedietta, in one act, by Messrs. Paxton and Woodville, March 26. 

If I were Rich, comedietta, in one act, by Prank Stainforth, April 16. 


PAVILION. 

Jack and the Beanstalk ; or, Harlequin King Blushrose, the Fairy Flowers, and the 
Wicked Weeds of the Nightshade Dell, pantomime, by F. W. Green and T. L. Clay, 
December 27. 

Our Polly, drama, in three acts, by E. Towers, April 16. 

Cinderella, drama, in three acts, by E. Towers, June 4. 

Old Steady, drama, in four acts, by Mortimer Murdoch, September 3. 

Jack in the Box, drama, in four acts, by E. Towers, November 5. 


PHILHARMONIC. 
The Babes in the Wood; or, Harlequin the Wicked Uncle and the Good Fairy of the 
Forest, pantomime, by Frank Hal], December 27. 
Bazilette, operetta, by Justin F. Fitzsimon, February 21. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
A New Trial, play, in four acts, adapted from La Morte Civile of P. Giacometti, by C. F. 
Coghlan, December 18. 
The Colonel, comedy, in three acts, founded on Le Mari a la Campagne, by F. C. Bur- 
nand, February 2. 


PRINCESS’. 
Branded, spectacular drama, in five acts, by Richard Lee, April 2. 
Frou Frou, play, in five acts, adapted from the French, by Comyns Carr, June 4. 
The Lights o’ London, drama, in five acts, by Georgé RK. Sims, September 10. 


ROYALTY. 
Poooy drama, by Joseph Mackay, February 14. 
= ember for Slocum, comedy, adapted from Le Supplice d’un Homme, by G. R. Sims, 
ay 4. 

The Great Mogul, comic opera, in two acts, libretto by Elward Oxenford, music by 
William W. Meadows, June 22, 

Let Not Your Angry Passions Rise, drama, in one act, by James Schonberg, June 22. 

Out of the Hunt, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the French of MM, 
Barritre and Bernard, by Messrs. R. Reece and T, Thorpe, October 8. 

False Colours, comedietta, by G. F. Pass, October 8. 

Dust, comedy, in three acts, adapted from the French of MM. Labiche and Delacour, by 
Sydney Grundy, November 12. 


ROYAL COMEDY THEATRE. 
The Mascotte, opera comique, music by Audran, English libretto, adapled from the French 
of MM. Chivot and Dara, by H. B. Farnie and R. Reece (first produced at Theatre 
Royal Brighton, Sept. 19), October 15. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 
Blower Jones, farce, in one act, February 28. 
His Wife, play, in five acts, founded upon the novel “ A Prodigal Daughter,” by H. A. 
Jones, April 16. 
Sedgemoor, play, in four acts, by W. G. Wills and Freeman O, Wills, August 20. 
12 
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The Foundlings; or, The Ocean of Life, spectacular, rensational, and domestic drama, in 
seven tableaux, adapted from La Dame de la Halle, by Leopold Lewis, October 8. 
The Pet of Newmarket, comic opera, in two acts, libretto by Herbert Mooney, music by 

Camille, November 12. 
SANGERS’ AMPHITHEATRE. 
Harlequin St. George and the Dragon and the Seven Champions, pantomime, by H. Spry, 
December 27. 
Humanity ; or, Life for Life, drama, by Charles Locksley, October 15. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
Mock Turtles, vaudeville, in one act, written by Frank Desprez, music by Eaton Faning, 
October 17. 
STANDARD. 
Harlequin and the Wideawake Sleeping Beauty, by John Douglass, December 27. 
Baffled ; or, Parma Violets, American drama, in four acts, September 19. 


ST. JAMES’S. ‘ 
The Money Spinner, comedy, in two acts (originally played at Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, 5th November, 1880), by A. W. Pinero, January 8. 
ane play, in four acts, adapted from the French of M. Delpit, by G. W. Godfrey, 
ay 28. 
The Cape Mail, play, in one act, adapted from the French (originally acted at Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, Liverpool, 23rd September, 1881), by Clement Scott, October 27. 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

A Merry Christmas, musical sketch, libretto by Arthur Law, music by King Hall, 
December 27. 

A Musical Family, musical sketch, by Corney Grain, December 27. 

Sandford and Merton’s Christmas Party, musical sketch, libretto by F.C. Burnand, 
music by A, 8. Gatty, December 27. 

Right, play, in three acts, 7 J. M. Killick, February 10. 

All at Sea, musical sketch, libretto by Arthur Law, music by Oormey Grain, February 28. 

Many Happy Returns, musical sketch, libretto by Gilbert 4 Beckett and Clement Scout, 
music by Lionel Benson, March 28. 

Coes Tree Farm, musical sketch, libretto by Arthur Law, music by Hamilton Clarke, 

ay 30. 
Ye Fancy Fayre, musical sketch, by Corney Grain, May 30. 
A Bright Idea, musical sketch, libretto by Arthur Law, music by Arthur Cecil, May 30. 


SURREY. 

Struggling for Wealth, comedy drama, in prologue and three acts, by W. A. Gosnay, 
Jecember 21. 

Hop o’ My Thumb ; or, Harlequin Nobody, Somebody, Busybody, and the Wicked Ogre 
with the Seven-League Boots, pantomime, by F. W. Green, December 24. 

All for Gold; or, Fifty Millions of Money, drama, in four acts, founded upon Le Juif 
Errant of Eugene Sue (originally acted in Australia), by Francis Hopkius, 
February 21. 

Saint or Sinner, drama, in prologue and four acts, founded upon “ Les Misérables ” 
of Victor Hugo, by A. Dampier, March 26. 

Mankind ; or, Beggar Your Neighbour, sensational domestic drama, in seven tableaux, 
by Paul Meritt and George Conquest, October 3. 

VAUDEVILLE. 

Divorce, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from an unacted French play, by Robert 
Reece, January 29. 

Tom Pinch, comedy, in three acts, taken from ‘“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” by Joseph Dilley 
and Lewis Cliftor, March 10. 

Punch, domestic comedy, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron, May 26. 

The Half-Way House, comedy, in three acts, by George K. Sims, October 1. 

Marriage Bells, comedietta, in one act, by Herbert Gough, November 28. 

The Girl He Left Behind Him, a variety, in one act, adapted from the French, by the 
soi-disant Delacour Daubigny, November 28. ’ 


No, opera, libretto by F. G. Pentreath, music by McLean, Horns Concert Rooms, 
Kennington, January 25. 

Hector’s Retribution, drama, by J. Harwood Panting, Walworth Institution, February 9. 

aaa * pve Gas, vaudeville, by Messrs. Bendall and Bridgman, Dilettante Circle, 

arch 10. 

Aretcus ; or, The Romance of a Patent, eccentric musical drama, in two acts, libretto by 
Gunners C. F. Fuller and Fred. Cape, music by Gunner Campbell Williams, H.M.S. 
Rainbow, April 7. 

Out of Sight, opera, in one act, libretto by C. B. Stephenron, music by Frederick 
Clay, Cromwell House, Jaly 8. 
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a any 
Alety Pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1880, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1881. 


casein 

For Lack of Gold, operetta, libretto by Maia, music by F. von Lesen ; Assembiy Rooms, 
Cheltenham, December 2. 

Mr, Robert Roy, Hielan Helen, his Wife, and Dougal the Dodger, burlesque, by William 
Lowe; Prince of Wales Pavilion, Glasgow, December 11. 

The White Cliffs, drama, in three acts, by Paul Meritt aud Henry Pettitt; Theatre Royal, 
Hull, December 13, 

Hugh Weston’s Will, comedietta; Theatre Royal, Hull, December 17. 

Puss in Boots, pantomime, by Frank Russell; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, 
December 24. 

The Battle of Jersey, romantic drama, in three acts; Theatre Royal, Jersey, January 6. 

The Love that Lasts, drama, in five acts, adapted from the French, by Frauk Harvey ; 
Theatre Royal, Northampton, January 10. 

The Trail of the Serpent, play, in three acts, by William Walker; the Armcury, Hudders- 
field, January 18. 

Love's Crosses, comedietta, by J. Day ; Theatre Royal, Wolverhampton, January 28. 

Hunted Down ; or, The Italian's Vengeance, drama, by George Wynne Benaett; Theatre 
Royal, Norwich, January 31. 

Gentle Gertrude, melodramatic musical satire, libretto by T. E. Pemberton, music by T. 
Anderton ; Royal Alexandra, Liverpool, February 21. 

Amergen, opera, in prologue and two acts, by Paul M‘Swiney ; Theatre Royal and Opera 

ouse, Cork, February 23. 
oa Dundee, historical drama, in five acts, by Malcolm E. Boyd ; Torquay Theatre, 
‘ebruary 24. 

Night Birds, sensational drama, in four acts, by G. L. Gordon and Joseph Mackay ; 
Theatre Royal, Northampton, February 24. 

On Ruin’s Brink, melodrama, by Edgar Newbound; Theatre Royal, Leicester, 
February 28. 

Yvonne, drama, by Kyrle Bellew ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, March 5. 

Pot of Money, comedy drama, by J. Swift ; Her M»jesty’s Theatre, Richmond, March 15, 

The Corsican Brother-babes-in-the-wood, musical extravaganza, by G. R. Sims; Theatre 
Royal, Hull, March 19. 

I Promessi Spost, opera, in four acts, founded upon Manzoni’s novel, the translation of the 
mae ag Henry Hersee, music by A. Ponchbielli; Theatre Royal, Edinburgb, 

arch 23. 
Defeated, comedy, in three acts, by Frederic Clay ; Theatre Royal, Cardiff, April 11. 
sea | as comedy, in three acts, by F. W. Siesehten ; Prince of Wales’, Liverpool, 
pri . 

A Wild Love ; or, Eagle Wally, romantic drama, translated from tte German of W. von 
Hillern, by Miss Linda Dietz; Old Theatre Royal, Bristol, April 18. 

Cast on the World, drama, by Elliot Galer; Royal Opera House, Leicester, April 18. 

Young Dick Whittington, burlesque extravaganza, by J. Wilton Jones ; Theatre Royal, 
Leicester, April 18. 

Little Billie Carlyle ; or, The Bell and the Hare, burlesque of “ East Lynne,” by W. J. 
Harbon ; Priuce of Wales’, Wolverhampton, April 18. 

A Cruel Test, play, by Kobert Hall; Theatre Royal, Margate, April 19. 

Mother-in-Law, farcical comedy, in three acts, by George R. Sims; Prince of Wales’, 
Liverpool, April 23. 

Fair Sinners ; or, Desperate Women, drama, in four acts, adapted from the French by 
Mr. Paget; Theatre Royal, Wolverbampton, May 2. 

Robert Emmet, drama, by West Dizsges; Theatre Royal, Leicester, May 2. 

The Madman, drama, by G. R. Walker ; Theatre Royal, Gloucester, May 6. 

Flint and Steel, farcical absurdity, by J. F. M‘Ardle; Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, 
May —. 

Fighting Fortune, drama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore; Theatre Royal, Bolton, 
May 9. 

The Shadow of the Sword, romantic drama, in five acts, by Robert Buchanan ; Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, May 9. 

Spoons, cowedy, in three acts, by William Lowe; Gaiety Theatre, West Hartlepool, 
May 9 


ay 9. 

Once a Week, farce, by Messrs. Wilmot and Harrison ; Theatre Royal, Rochester, May —. 

Pair o’ Wings, comedy drama, in three acte, by Paul Meritt and Edward Righton; 
Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, May 27. 
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rae eatin, drama, in five acts, by C. W. Somerset; Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, 

ay 30. 

The Zulu War ; or, The Fight for the Queen's Colours, drama, in four acts, by Butler 
Stanhope ; Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, June 6, 

Incognito, drama, by Malle. Antonini ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, June 11. 

Lesbia, the Vestal Virgin, play ; Royal Theatre and Opera House, Torquay, June 13. 

Mates, drama, by F. Broughton; Theatre Royal, Burnley, June 20. 

Tommy's Tutors, farce, by E. Byam Wyke ; Bijou Theatre, Rhyl, June 24. 

Pity Poddlechock, farce, by Oswald Allen ; Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, June 27. 

New Brighton Sands, farce, by Wilmot Harrison ; Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, June 27. 

Chain Gang ; or, the Convict's Vengeance, drama, by F. C. Harcourt ; Siddall’s Theatre 
and Cirque, South Shields, July 8. 

Jo, Se Warf; or, The Mystery of Chesney Wold, drama; Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 

uly —. 

va ’s Heart, comedy (originally produced at Boston, U.S.) ; Theatre Royal, Richmond, 

uly 11. 

The Nabob's Fortune ; or, the Adventures of a Sealed Packet, comedy, by Henry Pettitt; 
Theatre Royal, Plymouth, July 16. 

New Brooms, farcical piece, by Henry J. Byron ; Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, July 18, 

The Outlawed Son, drama, adapted from Miss Braddon’s novel “ Lucius Davoren,” by 
W. F. a ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, July 30. 

Baron Rudolph, American serio-comic drama, in four acts, by Bronson Howard ; Theatre 
Royal, Hall, August 1. 

Fluff; or, A Clean Sweep, new and wilful absurdity, in three acts, by J. F. M‘Ardle ; 
Opera House, Leicester, August 1. 

The Proscribed Royalist ; or, Who Stole the Ducks, burlesque, by Frank Seymour ; Opera 
House, Leicester, August 1. - F 
The Cruise of the Crusoes, comic operetta, libretto by E. Byam Wyke, music by Edward 

Williams ; Queev’s Theatre, Manchester, August 8. 

Weighed in the Balance, drama, in four acts, by W. H. Hoskins; Theatre Royal, Mar- 
gate, Auguat 9. 

Presence of Mind, drama, in one act, by F. A. Scucamore ; Royal Princess’s Theatre, 
Edinburgh, August 19. 

Woman's Love, drama, adapted from La Dame aux Camélias, by Miss Alleyn ; Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, August 22. 

Dane's Dyke, drama, in three acts, adapted from ber own novel, “ Unto the Third and 
Fourth Generation,” by Mrs. Augustue Bright; Theatre Royal, Sheffield, August 22. 

Lynch Law ; or, That Awful Yankee, drama ; Theatre Royal, Hull, August 22. 

Blighted Bachelors, farcical comedy and burlesque, by Llewellyn Williams; Corn 
Exchange Theatre, Derby, August 29. 

Faithful unto Death, drama, by E. M. Robson and Edward Compton ; New Theatre 
Roval, Bristol, September 2. 

The a en ; or, The Modern Cinderella, drama ; Theatre Royal, Greenock, 

eptember 5. ; 

Home aoa domestic drama, by H. A. Jones ; Theatre Royal, Oxford, September 7. 

The Gay City, farcical comedy, by G. R. Sims; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, Sep- 
tember 8. 

Done-to-a-cinderella ; or, The Drudge, The Prince, and the Plated Glass Slipper, by 
Fawcett Lomax; Theatre Royal, Exeter, September 12. 

A — of Smoke, farce, by Charles Squier ; Her Majesty's Theatre, Richmond, Sep- 
tember 15. 

Bat and Ball, musical absurdity, by Frank Ruseell ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Rich- 
mond, September 15. 

La Mascotte, opera comique, in three acts, music by Audran, English libretto adapted 
from the French of MM. Chivot and Duru, by Messrs. H. B. Farnie and R. Reece, 
Theatre Royal, Brighton, — 19. 

Rent, Irish drama, by M. A. Manning; New Theatre and Opera House, Waterford, 
September 19. 

Bob the Outcast, drama, by W. F. Lyon; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, 
September 19. 

The Cape Mail, drama, in one act, adapted from the French play, Jeanne qui pleut et 
Jeanne qui rit, by Clement Scott ; Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Liverpool, September 23. 

Paul and Virginia, afterwards entitled The Lovers of Palma, play, in three acts, by 
Ross Neill; Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, September 23. 

Sweetheart, Good-Bye, comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Fairbairn ; Theatre Royal, Scar- 
borough, October 10. 

Bottles, farce, by Charles Squier ; Her Majesty's Theatte, Richmond, Oct ober 17. 

The King o Kent, play, by Keningale Cook, LL.D.; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Rich- 
mond, October 28. 

Portmanieau Predicament, farce, by Frederick Bingham ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Richmond, October 81. 
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Destiny, comedy drama, in three acts, by W. I’. Lyon ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Rich- 
mond, November 14. 

The Modern Faust, play, in four acts, by Herman Merivale ; Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
November 19. 

Hearts and Hampers, an absurdity, by Marlande C!arke; Theatre Royal, Gloucester, 
November 21. 

Might and Right, romantic dr-ma, in prologue ani three acts, by F. A. Scudamore ; 
Theatre Royal, Bolton, Nc em der 23. 


Q} ¢ 

dety Pieces 

PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1880, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1881. 


-_—<—- 
AMBIGU. 

Nana, drama, in five acts, from M. Emile Zola’s novel, by M. William Busnach, 
January 29. 

Le Petit Jacques, five-act drama, drawn from M. Jules Claretie’s novel, by M. William 
Busnach, November 10. 

ATHENEE. 
gee de Femmes, comedy, in one act, by MM. Louis Battaille and Henri Feugére, 
anuary 8. 

Les Noces d’Argent, comedy-bouffe, in turee acts, by MM. Henri Crisafulli and Victor 

Bernard, February 25, 


BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 
La Mascotte, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Chivot and Daru, music by 
Edmond Audran, December 29, 


CHATEAU D’'EAU. 
L'Ouvrier du Faubourg-Antoine, drama, in five acts, by M. H. Curat, December 16. 
Barra, drama, in five acts, by M. Georges Santon, January 28. 
L’Esclave du Devoir, five-act drama, by M. Valnay, March 14. 
La eet, drama, in five acts, from Emile Gaboriau’s novel, by M. (anonymous), 
pr . 
Djalma, one-act opera, music by M. Germain Laurens, libretto by MM. Amedée ‘Burion 
and G. Lelio, July 20. 
Catherine la Bdatarde, drama, in five acts, ty M. Alfred Belle, August 30. 
Malheur aux Pauvres, tive-act drama, b M. Alexis Bouvier, September 28. 
La San-Felice, drama, in five acts, by M. Maurice Drack, November 11. 


CLUNY. 
La Fille de Lovelace, drama, in five acts, by the late M. Laferritre and MM. Léon and 
Frantz Beauvallet, February 10. 
La Bigote, four-act comedy, by MM. Jules André and Davelines, May 9. 
Faublas, comic om, in three acts, words by MM. Cadol and Georges Duval, musie by 
M. Francois Luigini, October 25. 


COMEDIE-FRANCAISE. 
La Princesse de Bagdad, piece, in three acts, by M. Alexandre Dumas, January 81. 
Le Monde oa l'on 8’ Ennuie, three-act comedy, . M. Edouard Pailleron, April 25. 


COMEDIE-PARISIENNE (LATE ARTS). 
La Reine des Halles, three-act piece, by MM. Delacour, Victor Bernard, and Paul 
Burani, music by M. Louis Varney, April 4. 
Le Comédie Parisienne, one-act prologue, by MM. Paul Tillier and E. Clerc, April 4. 
Léa, five-uct piece, by M. Jean Malus, September 9. 
Le Testament de MacFarlane, pantomime-vaudeville, in three acts, adapted by M. 
William Busnach from an unacted English piece by Mr, Joseph Mackay, October 21, 


DEJAZET. 
La Couronne Nuptiale, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Victor Bernard and 
Gabriel Ferry, March 4. 
Le io, de - —- comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM, E. Grangé and V. Ber- 
nard, April 6. 
Le Gendre du Colonel, one-act comedy, by MM. E. Grangé and A. Brot, April 6. 
Une Méprise, one-act comedy, by M. Albert Desmottes, April 6. 
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Nos Fils, piece, in four acts, by M. Edouard Cadol, September 6. 
La Bamboche, four-act vaudeville, by MM. Vast-Ricouard and Christian de Trogoff, 
October 1. 
FANTAISIES-PARISIENNES. 
La ee comic opera, in three acts, libretto by M. Paul Tillier, music by M. Mansour, 
‘ebruary 8. 
~~ de Tétes Chauves, one-act vaudeville, by MM. A. Cahen, Cohn, and E. Nores, 
une 13. 
C’est ma Seur, one-act vaudeville, by the same authors, Jane 13. 
Les Toquades de Fifrelin, farcical vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Saint-Agnan Choler, 
November 18. 
FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 
La Mere des Compagnons, comic opera, in three acts, by MM. Chivot and Duru, music 
by M. Hervé, December 15. 
Les Poupées de V Infante, three-act comic opera, words by MM. Henri Bocage and Henri 
Liorat, music by M. Charles Grisart, April 9. 
Les Deux Roses, comic opera, in three acts, music by M. Hervé, libretto by MM. Clair- 
ville, Eugtne Grangé, and V. Bernard, October 20. 


GAITE. 
Un Patriote, five-act drama, by MM. Armand d’Artois and Gérard, August 16. 


GYMNASE-DRAMATIQUE. 
Les Braves Gens, comedy, in four acts, by M. Edmond Gondinet, December 3. 
nee et ae Polichinelle, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Léon Supersac, 
January 23, 
L’A ioalin aaneu comedy, by MM. Edmond Gondinet and Albert Wolff, February 14. 
Phryné, comedy, in three acts, by M. Henri Meilhac, February 14. 
La Noce d’Ambroise, piece, in one act, by MM. E. Blum and R. Toché, February 25. 
Miss Fanfare, three-act piece, by MM. Louis Ganderax and Emile Krantz, March 25. 
Monte-Carlo, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Eugene Nus and Adolphe Belot, April 16. 
Le Duel de Pierrot, five-act piece, by Gustave Haller (Madame G. Fould), July 22. 
Les Elections, comedy, in three acts, adapted from Robertson’s Society, by Gustave 
Haller (Madame Fould), August 17. 
Premiétre Querelle, monologue, by M. Pan! Bilbaud, September 1. 
La Soucoupe, one-act comedy, by M. Wi'liam Busnach, October 7. 
La Chambre Nuptiale, comedy, in one act, by M. William Busnach, November 22. 


NATIONS. 

Garibaldi, drama, in five acts, by M. Bordone, December 11. 

Galathée, tragedy. in five acts, adapted from the Greek of Basiliadis, by Mdlle. Jaliette 
Lamber (Madame Edmond Adam), December 22. 

Zoé Chien-Chien, drama, in eight scenes, by MM. William Busnach and Arthur Arnould, 
February 5. 

La Cellule No. 7, drama, in eight scenes, by MM. Pierre Zaccone and Théodore Henry, 
May 19. 

Le Duc de Kandos, five-act drama, by M. Arthur Arnould, September 17. 

La Fille du Deporté, drama, in five acts, by M. Ernest Morel, November 29. 


NOUVEAUTES. 

Les Parfums de Paris, review, by MM, Albert Wolff and Raoul Toché, music by M. 
Cadets, December 18. 

Le Mariage de Groseillon, carnival piece, in three acts, by MM. Eugtne Grangé and 
Alfred Delacour, February 10. 

Oh! Nana, one-act parody, by MM. Depré and Charles Clairville, Febraary 19. 

Le Parisien, three-act comedy, by MM. Paul Ferrier, Vast, and Ricouard, March 9. 

La Vente de Tata, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Alfred Hennequin and Albert Wolff, 
September 15. 


Le Jour et la Nuit, opera-bouffe, in three acts, music by M. Lecocg, libretto by MM. 
Leterrier and Vanloo, Nuvember 5. 


ODEON. 

Jack, pina in five acts, by MM. Alphonse Daudct and Henry Lafontaine, January 11. 
Poquelin Pére et Fils, one-act piece, in verse, by M. Ernest d’Hervilly, January 15. 
Mon Deputé ! three-act comedy, by MM. Jules Guillemot and Albert Fontaine, March 15. 
Le Klephte, one-act comedy, by M. Abraham Dreyfus, March 15. 
Madame de Maintenon, five-act drama, in verse, with a prologue, by M. Frangois Coppée, 

April 12. 
Un joan de Noces, four-act drama, in verse, by M. Louis Tiercelin, September 12. 
Rival pour Rire, one-act comedy, by M. Grenet-Dancourt, September 12. 
Marie Touchet, one-act drama, in verse, by M. Gustave Rivet, October 26, 
Le Diner de Pierrot, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Bertrand Millanvoye, October 26. 
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OPERA. 

La Korrigane, ballet, in two acts, scenario by MM. Frangois Coppée and Louis Mérante, 
music by M. Charles Widor, December 1. 

Le a de Zamora, opera, music by M. Gounod, libretto by MM. d’Ennery and Biésil, 
April 1. 

OPERA-COMIQUE. 

L’Amour Médecin, comic opera, in three acts, libretto (from Molitre) by M. Charles Mon- 
selet, music by M. Ferdinand Poise, December 20. 

Les Contes d’ Hoffmann, fantastic opera, in four acts, libretto by MM. Michel Carré and 
Jules Barbier, music by Jacques Offenbach, February 10. 


PALAIS-ROYAL. 
Divorgons, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Victorien Sardou and Emile de Najac, 
December 6, 
PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 
Le Prétre, five-act drama, by M. Charles Buet, May 31. 


RENAISSANCE, 
Janot, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, music by M. 
Lecocq, January 22. 
Mademoiselle Moucheron, one-act farce, by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, with music by 
Jacques Offenbach, May 10. 
VARIETES. 


Rataplan, review, by MM. Leterrier, Vanloo, and Mortier, December 7. 

La Roussotte, comedy-vaudeville, in three acis aud a prologue, by MM. Meilhac, Halévy, 
and Albert Millaud, January 28, 

Une Soirée Parisienne, three-act piece, by MM. Edmond Gondinet and Ernest Blum, 
November 9. 


VAUDEVILLE. 

Madame de Navaret, piece, in three acts, by MM. Eugtne Nus and Charles de Courcy, 
eanenay 8. 

Le Drame de la Gare de l'Ouest, three-act comedy, by M. Armand Durantin, May 4. 

La Petite Seur, comedy, in one act, by Madame Jules Barbier, May 4. 

L'Irrésistible, one-act comedy, by M. Octave Gastineau, May 18. 

Un Voyage d’Agriment, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Edmond Gondinet and Charles 
Bisson, June 3. 

Odette, four-act comedy, by M. Victorien Sardou, November 17. 


No Sone no Suprer.—A parsimonious country manager who rarely paid his salaries 
without making eome deduction was playing No Song no Supper ina Midland town. It 
was a scratch company, on low salaries, and the hot leg of mutton and turnips introduced 
each night in this old musical farce proved very welcome to the company. Not too well 
fed during the day, little was left but the bone at the end of the scene, greatly to the 
indignation of the om manager. When the performers went to treasury each of them 
had a little bill presented, “‘ To six supperssupplied during the farce, six shillings.” There 
was of course an angry remonstrance but the manager could not be found. He was, how- 
ever, waylaid next morning coming from church, but all the redress they could get was, 
* Well, gentlemen, if you will eat the properties you must expect to be charged for them.” 

Tue CLown AND THE SLEDGE-DRIVER.—Auriol, the celebrated French clown, whose 
death was recently recorded, was a man of remarkable courage, coolvess, and ready wit. 
During one of his professional tours in Russia he got into a terrible scrape, from which 
however, his presence of mind enabled him to extricate himself triumphantly. He had 
been engaged, while at St. Petersburg, to perform at a private entertainment given by a 
wealthy nobleman resident in the Basil Island. It was in the depth of winter, and the 
Neva was frozen hard. Auriol dressed himself in his clown’s costume at his lodgings 
wrapped himself up in furs, hired a sledge, and started for his destination, instructing his 
driver to take the short cut across the river. Probably tempted by Auriol’s costly pelisse 
the istvostchik, a tall, powerful fellow, pulled up suddenly when about half-way across, 
jumped down from his perch, and, letting fall the reins, turned towards bis fare with 
menacing gestures. A moment’s hesitation would in all likelihood have cost Auriol his 
life; but he proved equal to the emergency. Throwing off his furs, and revealing himself 
to his would. be assailant in the motley garb of his profession, he sprang out of the sledge 
and proceeded to execute some of his most amazing gambols on the ice. Paralysed with 
terror by so terrific an apparition, the istvostchik made une ineffectual attempt to cross 
himself, staggered forwards, and with an agonised cry of ‘‘ The fiend himself!” fell flat 
and motionless upon his face. Without further loss of time Auriol slipped on his furs 
picked up oe in meee ne Se Sone and es safe and sound, to fulfil his 
engagement, Next morning the istvostchik’s corpse was found, stiff and stark, lyi 
downwards on the frozen breast of the Neva. 7” ; ee 
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THEATRES 








AznerprEN—Her Majesty’s Theatre, W. 
M‘Farland. 

Accrincron—Royal., 

ArRprIE—Public Hall, J. Howitt. 

Aupgexsnot— Royal Club House, Captain 
Brickenden, Secretary. 

Victory, Albert R. Steele. 
ALTRINCHAM.—Varieties, T. Crooke. 
ArbroaTtH—Royal, J. D. Lowden. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LynE—Star, Jos. Booth. 

Booth’s, Joseph Booth. 
Ayr—Queen’s, Hamilton Nimmo, 
Barnstey—Gaiety, Ben Walker. 
BarnstaPLeE— Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
Barnrow-in-FurNEss—Royal, P. Kinsella. 

Alhambra, Bell and Atkinson. 

Amphitheatre, R. Bell. 

Royal Star, Bell and Atkinson. 
Batu— Royal, F. Neebe. 
Breirast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 

Ulster Hall, J. F. Warden. 
Brvertry—Bijou, C. Henley. 
BinKENHEAD—Princeot Wales, D.Grannell. 

Royal, B. Stanhope and J. Vowles. 
Birston—Theatre Royal, W. Edwin. 
BirmincuaM—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 

Curzon, G. Beech. 

Masonic, G. Beech. 

Prince of Wales, J. Rodgers. 

Holte, W. Raynham. 

Exchange, J. J. Wickham. 

Bisnor AvckLanp—Royal, G. A. Wallace. 
Buiacxsurn—Royal, C. H. Duval. 

New Prince's, E. Trevanion. 

Exchange Hall, L. Edleston. 
Bracxroor—Royal, T. Blane. 

Prince of Wales, Thos. Sergenson. 
Bryru— Royal, R. Fynes. 
Boxrroy—Royal, C. H. Duval. 

Opera House, C. Mapleton. 
BovrnemMovuTH— Royal, H. Nash. 
Braprorp—Royal, Mrs. Charles Rice. 

New Prince's, EF. V. Sinclair. 

Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 

Brecon—Royal. 
Sasewnen—tegel, Mrs. H. Nye Chart. 
Bristor— Royal, Messrs. G. and J, M 
Chute. 
New Royal, Messrs. G. and J. M. 
Chute. 
Buryixey—Culeen’s Circus, C. H. Duval. 
Royal, J. Gillespy. 
Victoria. 
Burstem.—Britannie, J. W. Snape. 
Burron-on-Trent—Alhambra, Bennett 
and Patch. 
Bury Sr. Epmunps—Royal, J. 0. Chute. 
Bury (Lancashire)—Victoria, 
Star Opera House, Purcell and 
Revill. 


| CuorLEy—Royal, W. Fletcher. ‘ 





CanTERBURY—Royal, W. Davey. 
CarpirF—Royal, I. Fletcher. 
CakLisLE—Her Majesty’s, C. Bernard. 
CasTLEFORD—Royal, G. Masterman. 
CurLTennamM—Royal, E. J. Maisey and 
E. B. Shenton. 

CurstER—Royal, C. H. Duval. 

Prince of Wales, Brinsley Sheridan. 
CrEsTERFIELD—Royal, H. B. Hall, 


>— 


~* 
~~ 


CoatsripGE—Royal, J. R. Glendale, 
Adelphi, John Sheridan. 
CorcuEstEr—Royal, Nunn Brothers & D, 
Vale. 
Consett— Royal, G. Burnett. 
Corxk—New Royal, J. Scanlan. 
Coventry— Royal, W. Bennett. 
Croypon—Royal, J. Lowe. 
Dar.ineton— Royal, G. Hunter. 
Darwen— Royal, — Riley. 
Drrsy—Corn Exchange, J. Harwood. 
Lecture Hall, R. Redgate. 
Derwssury—Royal, Shaw and Field. 
DoncastEr—Royal, Capt. Disney Roebuck. 
Doveras—Royel. 
Gaiety, James Elphinstone. 
Dover—Royal. 
Clarence, G. Mansfield, a} 
Dvustin—Gaiety, M. Gunn. 
Queen’s, A. Gordon. 
DumBarton—Albert. 
Dumrries—Theatre Royal, A. D. McNeill. 
Dunper—Royal, W. McFarland. 
Operetta House, W. McFarland. 
DunFerMune—Royal, C. Cooke. 
EpixsurGu—Royal, Howard and Logan. 
Operetta House, C. Bernard, 
Princess's, A. D. M‘Neill. 
Eve1n—Royal, E. Duckenfield, 
Exeter—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Fatxrrk—Royal, W. C. Watts. 
Farnworta—Royal, W. H. Patterson. 
Foixestonr—Bradstone, Mr. Rignold, 
Giascow—Adelphi, Mrs. D. P. Miller. 
Gaiety, Charles Bernard. 
Grand, T. W. Charles. > 
Prince of Wales’s, A. Neilson. f 
Princess’s, H, Cecil Beryl. 
Royal, C. Bernard. N 
Royalty, E. L. Knapp. 
Grovucester—Royal, T. Dutton, 
Goorr—Royal, J. E. Harrison. 
Prince of Wales, J. F. Cook. 
Gosrort—Assembly Rooms, W. Bowers. 
GranTHaM—Royal. 
GnravesenD—Royal, Mrs. Henry Ruddell. 
Pavilion, Thomas Eves. 
Rosherville, H. C. Stewart. 
Grernock—Royal, A. Wright. 
Greenwicnu—Royal, 


v 








Great YarmMoutH—Royal, J. G, Flower. 
Grimspy—Royal, W. Searle. 
Guerrnsey—Royal, A. Clarke. 
Iarirax— Royal, F. Rawlings. 

Gaiety, J. Stansfield. 
Haniry— Royal, James H. Elphinstone. 
HartiEPoor—Royal, C. Humble. 
HanrtiEpoor (West) — Royal, Kirtley and 

Gaiety, Joseph Midgley. | Ball. 
HerErorp—Corn Exchange. 
HupprrsFirLp—Royal, J. W. White. 
Hvuit1— Royal, Wilson Barrett, 
Ipswich—Royal, H. R. Eyre. 
J aRROW-ON-TynE—Royal, T. Holmes. 
JersEY—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
KEricuLeEy—Queen’s, A. Kershaw. 
KippERMINSTER— Royal. 
Kirmarnock—Opera House, G. Goddard 

Whyatt. 

Krrxcatpy—Royal, G. O. Cochrane. 
Kenpat—St. George’s Hall, BE. Fletcher. 
Lex— Public Hall, Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Lerps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 

Royal, W. Darlington. 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 
Lerx—Star, 8. Jones. 
Leicester—Royal, R. W. Key. 
“Royal Opera House, Elliot Galer. 
Le1eu(Lancashire)— Varieties, A.De Castro. 
Lewes—Concert Hall, Mr. Robinson. 
Limgrick—Royal, J. Fogerty. 

Atheneum, Connihan and McKeon. 

New Harp, J. Courtney. 
Lrxycoun—Masonic, H. Cecil Beryl. 

Royal, Roberts and Archer, 
Liverpoor—Alexandra, Edward Saker, 

Adelphi, E. Trevanion. 

Amphitheatre, Lindo Courtenay. 

Bijou, Lessee. 

City, D. Saunders, 

Court, R. Bainbridge. 

New Rotunda, D. Grannell. 

Prince of Wales, Frank Emery. 

Queen’s Operetta House, Bell, Wool- 

rich, and Brown. 

Royal. 

Sefton, R. Mulvey. 

St. James’s, Sam Hague. 
Lonpon—Adelphi, A. and 8, Gatti. 

Alhambra, Company (Limited). 

Astley’s, J. and G. Sanger. 

Avenue, Edward Burke. 

Britannia, Mrs. 8, Lane. 

Criterion, Charles Wyndham. 

Comedy, Alex. Henderson. 

Covent Garden, Ernest Gye. 

Court, John Clayton. 

Drury Lane, Augustus Harris. 

Elephant and Castle, G. Parkes. 

Toole’s, J. L. Toole. 

Gaiety, J. Hollingshead. 

Garrick. 


Globe, F, Maitland, 
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Lonpon—Grecian, T. G. Clarke. 

Hackney, Royal. 

Haymarket, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. 

Her Majesty’s, J. H. Mapleson. 

Imperial. 

Lyceum, Henry Irving. 

Marylebone, J. A. Cave & Albert West. 

Olympic. 

Opera Comique, Hollingshead & Barker. 

Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 

Philharmonic, Charles Head. 

Princess’s, Wilson Barrett. 

Prince of Wales’s, Edgar Bruce. 

Royalty, Alex. Henderson. 

Sadler’s Wells, J. B. Chatterton. 

Savoy, D’Oyly Carte. 

St. George’s, Alfred Reed and Corney 

Grain. 
St. James’s, John Hare and W. H. 
Kendal. 

Standard, J. and R. Douglass. 

Strand, Mrs. Swanborough. 

Surrey, Conquest and Pettitt. 

Varieties, George Harwood. 

Vaudeville, Thomas Thorne. 

Victoria Hall (Bijou), T. Bayley. 

Alexandra Palace, Jones and Barber. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

North Woolwich Gardens, 
LOoNDONDERRY—Royal, J. F. Warden. 
Lonaton—Royal, M. Wardhaugh. 
Lowestort—Royal, 8. Geary. 

Luton — Alexandra, F. Pierce. 
Lyxn—Royal, H. Jex. 
MACCLESFIELD—Royal, Edward Bell. 
Matpstone—Royal. 
MANCHESTER—Royal, Bainbridge. 

Prince’s, C. Bernard. 

Queen’s, J. C. Emerson. 
MareatE—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
Mertuya—Royal, E. Evans. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH—Royal, John Imeson. 
Montrose—Pavilion, J. H. Collins. 
NEWOASTLE-UNDER-LyME—Royal, Mrs, E. 

Lawton. 


| Newcastie-vpon-Tyxz — Royal, Charles 


Bernard. 

Tyne, R. Younge. 

Newport (Mon.).—Prince of Wales’s, D. 
E. Humphries. 

Victoria, H. P. Bolt. 
NortHampton—Royal, J. Tebbutt. 
Norwicu— Royal, W. Sidney. 

Victoria Hall, W. and F. E, Hunter. 
NorrtineuamM—Royal, Thos. W. Charles. 
OtpHamM—Royal, Henry Pemberton, 
Oxrorp—Royal, H. Hatch. 
PaiGnton—Koyal, H. Braham. 
PaistEY— Royal, James Goold. 

Exchange Rooms, M., Kyle. 

Pert — Royal. 
PeTERBOROUGH—Royal, W. D. Nichols, 
PrymovutTu—-Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
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PortsmovtuH—Royal, J. H. Franckeiss. 

Prince’s, H. C. Hughes, 
PontyPoot—Royal. 

PREstoN—Royal, Edward Anderson. 
RamscaTe— Vaudeville, H. Hart. 

Granville, Bruce Phillipe. 

RatciirFe Bripck—Royal, T. Shorrocks. 
Reapvinc—Royal, Elliot Galer. 
Repprrcu — Drill Hall, James Webb. 
RicumMonp—Her Majesty's, J. Russell. 
Rocupate— Royal, J. P. Weston, 
RocuEster—Royal, T. E. Evans, 
RotnernamM—Royal, Company. 
Runcorn— Royal, Mrs. C. James. 
Rypr—Royal, F. M. Vokes. 
ScarBorovuGu—Royal, J. W. Whitbread. 

Spa, Fras. Goodricke. 

Londesborough, W. A. Waddington. 
SrauaM Harsour—Royal, J. Lomax. 

Alhambra, J.C. Hunter. 
SuerrizLp—Royal, E. Romaine Callender. 

Alexandra Opera House, W.Brittlebank. 
SurEeips (North)—Royal, L. R. Chisholm. 
Sureips (South)—Royal, Fred Cooke. 
Surewspury— Royal, Mrs. Thos. Maddox. 
Sournampron—Royal, J. W. Gordon. 

Philharmonic, Company. 
SovrnenpD—Public Hall, J. A. Wardell. 
Souruport—Vaudeville, 

Winter Gardens, Long. 

Pavilion, Secretary, E. Martin. 
SrENNyMooR—Cambridge, H. Boyd. 
StaFrorD— Lyceum, Company. 
SrateyprripGe—Royal, C. H. Duval. 

Victoria, Robt. Irwin. 

SramrorpD— Royal, H. Johnson. 

Srockrort—Royal, W. Revill. 

Srockron-on-Trxrs — Royal, Frederick 
Cooke, 

Royal Star, C. Gardner. 

Sr. Heren’s—Royal, J. C. Land. 
SrourpripGk—Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 





SrraTrorD-on-Avon—Royal, W. Adams. 
SuxpERLAND—Royal, E. D. Davis, 

Assembly Rooms, 8. Alcock. 
SwansEa— Royal, A. Melville. 

Star, G. Melville. 
Swinpon—Mechanic’s, Preece. 

Taunton— Victoria Rooms, W. J. Trelease. 
TopMORDEN—Royal, Gledhill and Dew- 
hurst. 
Torquay—Royal, Charles Daly. 
TrowsrIpce—Public Hall, P. L. Hill, 
Trvro—Royal, J. F. Guerin. 
TunsTALL—St. James's Hall, Company. 
Uxsriper— Royal. 
WaKEFIELD—Royal, R. Templeton. 
Wat1saLtt—Alexandra, C. Crooke. 
Wakrrineton—Prince of Wales, Brinsley 
Sheridan. 

Public Hall, William Johnson. 
Warterrorp—New Theatre, Edward S. 
Kenney, Secretary. 

Bromwicu—Royal, H, UC. 
Hazlewood. 
Weymoutu—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Wuirtny—Star, J. Kidson. 

St. Hilda’s Hall, N. Baldwin. 
Wauitenaven—Royal, Mr. Newsome. 
Wicax—Royal, B. Fletcher. 
Wicron—Odd Fellows’ Hall, Walter 

Harding. 
Wrinpsor— Royal, Mr. Suttle. 
WotvernamrTon—Royal, Lindo Courte- 


nay. 

Prince of Wales, Thos. Birrell. 
Worcrster—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Workincton—RKoyal, G. J. Smith. 
Wootwicu— Royal, W. Holden. 
WrexuamM—Public Hall, W. Hawkins 

Tilston. 
Yarmouta— Royal, J. G. Flower. 
Yorx—Royal, W. A. Waddington. 


West 





MUSIC HALLS 
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Anrerprrn—Alhambra, W. M‘Farland. 
AccrinoTon—Midge’s, J. Walmisley. 
New Market Tavern, Miss Charlotte 
Sydney. ; 
AprrsnotT—Cavalry Brigade, C, Harrison. 

Victory, A. R. Steele. 

Red, White, and Blue, H. Salter. 
ArproaTu— Gaiety. 
AsuToNn-UNDER-LynE—People’s, J. Booth. 
Ayr—Corn Exchange, H. Nimmo. 
Baxunstey—Surrey, John Wilkinson. 

Wire Trellis, John A. 8. Hunton. 
Barrow-1n-Furness—Alhambra, Bell and 

Atkinson. 

Star, P. Kinsella. 
Br.rast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 

New Colosseum, 


BENrFIELDsIDE—New Central Hall, Joseph 
Ettringham. 
BrrminecuaM—Birmingham, Phillips and 
Choules. 
Crystal Palace, Messrs. Day. 
London Museum, D. MacInnes. 
Star, W. Walker. 
Bennett's. 
The Varieties, Signor Durland. 
Balsall Heath, G. Bryan. 
Steam Clock, J. Inshaw. 
Bisnor Avoxtanp—Royal, A. Boyd. 
Bracksvury—Alhambra Palace, Robert 
Adamson. 
Odd Fellows, J. Richardson. 
Prince's, E. ‘Trevanion. 
BiackPpoot—North Pier, J. Helm. 
















Bortton—Museum, William Heyes. 
Bootte—Royal Alhambra, R. C. Bishop. 


Boston—Clarence, F, Brown. 
Braprorp—Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 


Bristor—Alhambra, T. Bradford. 
Brownuit1s, near Walsall—Station, W. 
Burniey—Varieties, J. W. Allen. 


Burstem (Staffordshire)—Prince Albert, 


Burton-on-Trent—Alhambra, H. Potter. 
Bury—Museum, R. Edwards. 


Cantersury—Apollonian, T. A. Stack. 
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Theatre of Varieties, W. Jefferye. 


Star, W. Taylor. 

Briguton—Oxford, Mrs. B. W. Botham. 
Gaiety, John Warde. 
Grand Concert, J. B Mellison. 


City. 
berts. 
Mechanics. 
J. Harding. 


Marquis of Granby, M. Bailey. 
People’s, J. Copeland. 


Victoria, T. Blomley. 


CarpirF—Philharmonic, ~-. Morrella. 
Stuart Hall, Secretary. 

Caruiste—Star, Dennis McCauley. 

CuatTuamM—Barnard’s, L. Barnard. 

CuHELTENHAM—Colosseum, G. Brown. 

CuestER—Music. 

CuEsTERFIELD—Spa, J.J. Mason. 
West-end, H. Coulter. 

Cotcnestrr — Sir Colin Campbell, J. 

Spence. 
Consett—Assembly Rooms, D. Jenkins. 





Cradley Heath Palace, J. Worton, 
Crewe (Cheshire)—Oak Farm, J. Rawson, 
DaRLInGToN—Gaiety. 

Deat—Paragon, A. J. Owen. 
Derpy—Scarsdale, Tom Godrich, 
Dover—Apollonian, W. Brown. 

Phenix, J. Kemp. 

Wellington, Worsfold and Hayward. 
Dvustin—Grafton, George West. 

Harp, M. Nolan. 

People’s, P. Langan. 

Rotunda, J. Muller. 

Star of Erin, D. Lowrey. 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 

Malt Shovel, E. T. Moore. 
Dumvates—People’s, J. J. Clark. 


Dunprr—Operetta House, W.M‘Farland. | 


People’s, —. Conder. 
Eastsovugsns—Hall of Varieties, A. Houn- 
som. 
East Hartieroot—NewStar,J.R. Carter. 





EprxsvurGu—Varieties, H. E. Moss. 
FarxsoroucH—North Camp, J. Watts. 
FieetTwoop—Royal Hotel, R. Forster, 
FotxestToNe—New Inn, H. R. Back. 
Giascow—A lbert. 

Britannia, H. T. Rossborough. 
New Scotia, Mrs. J, 8. Baylis. 
Royal, T. Kogers. 


—_-_——— 





Gtascow—Shakespeare, A. Lloyd. 
Victoria. 

Great Briper—Stork, J. R. Lee. 

Great Grimspy—Victoria, F.W. Hoffman. 
Golden Fleece, H. Jessop. 
Bingham’s Hotel, Mr. Bakewell. 
Corporation Hotel, H. J. Curry. 

GrrENock—Moss’s Varieties, J. Moss. 
Queen’s, Ed, Lyons. 

HaLEsowen —Varieties, Mr. Lock. 

Hatirax—Malt Shovel, A. B. Pollard. 
Odd Fellows, J. Stansfield. 
Varieties, Robert Templeton. 


| Hantey—Alexandra, J. Warner. 


Hartiepoct (West)—Star, —. Brindley. 
Hastincs—Music, 0. Lockey. 
HereFrorp—Shire Hall. 
HuppERrsFIELD—Town Hall. 

Gymnasium. 

Hv1i—Alhambra Palace, T. N. Greasley. 

Mechanic’s. 

Hypr—Railway Hotel, J. Booth. 

KrippERMINSTER—Oxford Varieties, T. 
Biven. 

Krps@rove (Tunstall) —Albion, J. Shutt. 

LanoastER—Music, C. Fletcher. 

LeaMIneton—Royal, E. Holmes. 

Lrrps—Angel, John Brooke. 

Bay Horse, H. Pickard, 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Varieties, J. Stansfield. 
LercestEr—W. Paul’s Varieties. 
Lerira—Star, E. Catherwood. 
Lincorn—Pavilion, J. W. Bradley. 
LiverPooL—City Theatre of Varieties, P. 

Wilcocks. 

Constellation, J. Cohen. 

Gaiety, H. De Frece. 

League, —. McCarthy. 

Parthenon, J. G. Stoll. 

Star, Fineberg and Lees. 

Lonpon —Arches, Mme. Gatti. 

Battersea, J. Turner. 

Bedford, G. Fredericks. 

Bermondsey Palace of Varieties. 

Cambridge, Will Riley. 

Canterbury, Company. 

Collins’s, H. Sprake. 

Crowder’s, A. A, Hurley. 

Deacon’s, J. W. Deacon. 

Lusby’s, Crowder and Payne. 

Foresters’, J. Seward. 

Gatti’s, R. and A. Corraza Gatti. 

London Pavilion, E. Villiers. 

Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 

Metropolitan, H. G. Lake. 

Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 

Oxford, J. H. Jennings. 

People’s Palace of Varieties, Peck- 

ham, A. F. Lovejoy. 

Portcullis, J. Gilson. 

Queen’s Arms Palace of Varieties, 
Poplar, Frederick Abrahams, 
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Lonpon—Raglan, H. Hart, 

Royal, W. T. Purkiss, 

Seabright Palace of Varieties, Mr. Ames, 

South London, J.J. Poole. 

Sun, H. Wilson. 

Victoria Palace, Company. 

Victor, J. Bruton. 

Wilton’s. 

Winchester. 

Lonaton (Staffordshire)—Star, W. Tipper. 

King’s Arms, R. Nuttall. 

People’s, T. Bond. 

Luton—People’s, Frank Pierce. 
MAccLesFiELD— Varieties, H. Gill. 
Mancurster—Folly, E. Garcia. 

Gaiety, E. Garcia. 

People’s, T, B. Burton. 

Regent, F. G. Barratt. 

Rising Sun, J. Fox. 

Star, J. J. Bleackley. 
MippiesBoxouGcu-on-Ters — Oxford, J. 

Imeson, 

Alexandra Palace, Chas. Weldon. 
Prince of Wales, George Hearse. 
NeEwcastir-on-Tyne—Victoria,J. Bagnall, 
W. W. Blakey, and Bagnall. 

New Tyne, W. Elliott. 
Newrort—Star, H. Tunstall. 
Nortuameton — Theatre of Varieties, 

Hyram Travers. 
Nortu Surecps— Royal, 8. R. Chisholm. 
Noxwicu—Eaetof England, Dr. Redmondi. 

St. Andrew’s, Corporation. 

Norrincguam—Talbot Palace of Varieties, 
Charles B. Cox. 

Alhambra, J. B. Wigley. 
O.pHam—Albert, H. B. Beaumont. 

Mumps, B. Percival. 

People’s, W. Jefferyes. 
Patstey—Abercorn, D. A. Muir. 
Pertu—Coffee House Concert Hall. 

Exchange Hall. 
Piymovuru-—Victoria, J. McCambridge. 

St. James’, J. Snowdon. 
Portsmouru—New South of England, J. 

Hughes. 

Prince’s Theatre, E. Riralli. 
Preston—Gaiety, Harry Hemfrey. 

George, Martin Brown. 

King’s Head, J. Blackoe. 
RamsGatrs—aAlexandra, H. Hart. 

Harp-by-the-Sea, Robert Gear. 
Rrapinc—Foresters’. 

Victoria, 
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RocupaLte—London, W. Jefferyes. 
Bailey’s Varieties, R. Bailey. 
RotuErHaM—Eflingham, A, Taylor. 

Clarence, A. Mellors, 

Grafton, George Towers, 
SanpGatE—Alhambra, Mrs, R. Rigden, 
ScarBorovuGu—St. George’s, R. Dunn. 
SuEerRNness—Criterion, J. W. Kennedy, 

Wellington, Mrs. Brislay. 
SHEFFIeLp—Alhambra, W. Cooper. 

Britannia, F. D. Burton. 

Criterion, E. J. Gascoigne. 

Fleur de Lis, —. Stacey. . 

Gaiety, Pickard and Sissons. 

New Star, Alf. Milner, 

Pavilion, T. Jackson. 

Varieties, E. S. Drake. 

West End Palace, W. Priest. 

Suretps (North)—Theatre of Varieties, S. 
R. Chisholm. 

Sartetps (South)—Alhambra and Amphi- 
theatre, 8. B. Siddall. 

Sovrnampron—Royal York, Mrs. Hyles. 

Spennymoon—Cambridge, Mrs. G. L. 
Watson. 

Sr. Hetens—Salisbury, G. Rawding. 

Srockrort—People’s, W. Revill. 

Stock ton-on-Tzxs—Royal Star, T. Nelson. 

Exchange. 

Stoxe-on-Trent—Eagle, E. Fearn. 
SunNDERLAND—Wear, 8. H. Bell. > 

Varieties, J. H. Millburn. a 
Swansea—Corporation, W. Jenkins. 

Gloster, L. Barton. 

TopMorpex—Music, W. Greenwood. 
Trowsriwer—Public, P. L. Hill. 
Watsatt—aAlexandra, C, Crooke. 
Earl Grey, J. Hall. 
People’s, B. Hawkins. 
Watraam Appry—Greyhound, J. Atkins. 
Wutresaven—Royal Standard, W. Carter 
Brown. 
Wican—Alexandra, W. Johnson. 
Wisuaw—Varicties, A. Conder. 
Wotveruampron—Exchange, S. Hand. 
Museum, J. Sowrey. 


| Wootwice—Alhambra, W. Heathman. 


Canterbury, G. Moreland. 


Gun, J. R. Dovey. > 
Mitre, W. H. Plume. a 
Willis’s, E. Willis. 
Worcester — Palace of Varieties, E. ? 
Winwood. 


| Workineron—Alexandra Palace, W. B. 


Scrages. 


His Name rm rue Brut.—Macready was particularly careful to have bis name well 
placed in the bill. An entry in bis paneer dated September 28, 1840, shows how sensitive 


the tragedian was on this poiut : “ 


poke to Webster on the subject of next year’s engage- 


ment. I mentioned the position of my name on the playbills ; that it should not on any 


occasion be put under any other person's as it had been.” 

Mrs. Srppons’s Earty SrrucGies.—When very young Mrs. Siddons was a member of 
& country company, of which her father Roger Kemble was manager, and she often told 
the story in after years how on the occasion of her benefit she had called at nearly every 
house iv a smal! country town delivering bills announcing the event. 


red woollen cloak, aud the remainder of 





er costume was of the homeliest description. f 


She wore a simple 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 


FROM DECEMBER, 1880, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1881. 





Apvams, Charles, Cireus Manager, aged 52, December 19. 

Amcotts, Vincent, Manager of Olympic Theatre, London, November 26. 

Ansoy, John William, Actorand for many years Acting Manager at the Adelphi Theatre, 
aged 63, February 6. 

Anstiss, Miss Jessie, Actress, July 10. 

Astiey, Jessie Marion, wife of Hamiltoa Astley, Comedian, December 11. 

Austin, José, Circus Performer, killed by an accident, November —, ‘ 

Banks, Walter, Actor, January 24. 

Bateman, Mrs. Sidney Frances, widow of the late H. L. Bateman, formerly Lessee of the 
Lyceum, Dramatic Authoress and Proprietress of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, aged 56, 
January 13. 

Beax, Joseph, Musician, for 22 years a Member of the Adelphi Theatro Orchestra, aged 74, 
July 28. 

Sense. Thomas, Organist, and of Lichfield Theatre, June 8. 

BELForpD, William Rowles, Comedian, aged 56, June 3. 

Bett, Richard, Circus Proprietor at Kimberley, South Africa, date unknown. 

Bewiarr, Mary Ann (Mrs. Collie), Actress, mother of Kate and Annie Lawler, March 14, 

BrrruHoutet, Mons., Stage Manager of the Ambigu, Paris, aged 69, June —. 

Bisuopr, James, Showman, the oldest in England, aged 88, February 20. 

Boorn, Mrs. Mary, wife of Edwin Booth, Tragedian, November 13. 

Bovcicautt, W. 8., brother ot Dion Boucicault, aged 62, June 14. 

Braptey, Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Dave Bradley, Negro Comedian, April 22. 

Brown, G. H., Leader of the Orchestra, Gaiety Theatre, Preston, aged 26, October 23. 

Bussine, Mons., Vocalist, late of Opera Comique, Paris, January —. 

Buxton, Mrs. Bertha, Novelist, for a short time an Actress in the West of England, 
March 31. 

Brno, Mrs. Jane Buckley, wife of David B. Byng, Comedian, February 4. 

Carre, Adolph, brother of O, Carre, Continental Circus Proprietor, aged 31, August 14. 

CARVILLE, Frederick, aged 28, October 2. 

CuaP in, George, formerly Lessee of Theatre Royal, Norwich, October 21. 

Cuavupesaiengs, Adolphe, French Actor, aged 50, November 14. 

Cuavutev, M., French Dramatist, aged 61, November 14, 

Cuenowethn, Emily (known as Emily Ernest), Columbine at Surrey Theatre, a. 20, Feb. 3. 

Curistoruer, George (known as George Christof), Tight-rope Artist, a. about 55, June 13. 

Cuark, Mrs., wife of Henri Clark, Comedian and Vocalist, August 11. 

Coxz, Mrs. James, mother of Taurence Oole, aged 73, October 17. 

CotLet, Osmond, 50 years Proprietor of a Portable Theatre travelling Durham and 
Northumberland, aged 78, September 7. 

Coox, Francis Edward (professionally known as Zeno), Gymnast, aged 22, September 10. 

Cook, John, Equestrian, January 23. 

Cooks, Mrs., wife of Charles Cooke, Irish Comedian and Manager, February 15. 

Coorsr, H. C., Violinist, aged 62, January 26. 

Covtssy, Charles, one of the Leglere Trio, aged 13, April 4. 

Covengy, —, Comedian, aged 91, October 24. 

Cox, Henry Blackford, of Manchester, aged 43, Devember 5. 

Crome, Mrs. Teresa, wife of Michael Sharp Crome and mother of J. Barnum and Mrs. J. 
H. Ryley, January 24. 

Cross, Mrs. Marie (“George Eliot”), aged 57, December 22. 

Crovgste, George John Coney, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Croueste, aged 18, Nov. 20. 

CuLLenrorD, George Everett, Actor, aged 57, April 27. 

Dante1s, Rotana, wife of Moses Daniels, Musical Clown, aged 48, January 4. 

Danson, George, Scenic Artist, aged 82, January 23. 

Davies, Thomas O., Comedian, aged 33, February 2. 

DeCaters-LaBiacue, Madamela Baronne, Musician, daughter of Signor Lablache, June 26. 

Ds Grrarpin, Mons. Emile, Dramatist, &c., April 27. 

Deitie, Mme., Actress, of Palais Royal Theatre, Paris, aged 75, September —. 

Ditx0N, Charles, Tragedian, aged 62, June 24. 
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DrinGEtsTepT, Baron, Director of the Burg Theatre, Vienna, aged 67, May 15. 
Dornton, Mrs. Louisa (née Robertson), Actress, wife of Charles Dornton, Sell 6. 
Dova.ass, Mrs. Jane Isabella, widow of the late John Douglass, Proprietor of the Standard 

Theatre, aged 65, February 21. 

Down, Mrs., mother of the late George Honey, Comedian, aged 90, November 27. 
Dyer, Mrs. Jane, Actress, aged 82, January 26. 
Foca, Alfred, husband of Jessie Lamont, September 2. 
Extuiott, Charles, Acrobat, October 4, 
Emery, Samuel Anderson, Comedian, aged 64, July 19. 
Evans, Thomas, formerly Buffo Vocalist, September 9. ; 
Fytanp, Henry, Musical Composer, aged 78, January 17. 4 
Frewp, Mrs., Friend and Instructress of the Vokes Family, aged 61, November 5. 
Fox, John 8., Comedian, October 15. 
Francis, Mary Ann, wife of James Francis, of the Mohawk Minstrels, aged 40, Jan. 16. 
Freece, Mrs. De, mother of Messrs. Isaac, Henry, and Maurice de Freece, aged 78, 
February 25. 
Freeman, Charles, Proprietor of the Circus of Varieties, Edinburgh, March 1. 
Fvrpisu, Charles E., American Theatrical Manager, August 5. 
Gant, William George, September 17. 
GansrpzE, Thomas, Conductor of St. George’s Glee Union, aged 44, June 8. 
Guovek, Mrs., wifeof John Glover, Leading Actor at Star Theatre, Pontypridd, aged 49, 

November 28. it 
Goopatt, Thomas, Musician, brother of Miss Bella Goodall, August 22, i 
GooptneG, R. A. (Professor Heriott), Spiritualist, July 23. 

GoopmaN, Richard, Actor and Scenic Artist, June 6. 

Grant, Thomas, employé of Messrs, John Sanger and Son, aged 25, March 9. 
Grir7iTus, Robert, Violinist, aged 69, February 19. 

Gurrron, Mrs. Frances Eleanor, mother of Mons, Jules Guitton, Musical Conductor, 

aged 48, Sept 5. 

Harptna, Joseph, Proprietor of Prince Albert Concert Hall, Burslem, aged 51, Aug. 31. 

Harmston, W., Circus Manager and Architect, aged 71, June 14. 

Harrison, Mrs. Harriet, Costumitre, aged 62, January 16. 

Hastinas, Mrs. Frederick, Actress, sister of Miss M. Oliver, aged 51, December 1. 

Haves, Miss, Actress, drowned in the Clan Macduff, October 19. 

Heteut, Bob, Coloured Comedian, September 8. 

Hewrrt, John S., Actor, drowned in the Clan Macduff, October 19. ' 

Hitmar, Franz Composer of the first Polka ever printed, aged 79, October —. 

Hopson, Martin, Musical Conductor, aged 47, December 3. 

Hopees, James, Journalist and Dramatic Correspondent for Zhe Hra from Manchester, 

aged 38, September 12. 

Hoaeert, Henry, Acrobat, aged 55, February 22. 

Hoprxiys, Richard, engaged at Vaudeville Theatre, October 17. 

Howarp, Constance, Actress, wife of Frank Fuller, July 17. 

Hvueues, Mrs. Sarah Jane (Jennie Kelsey), wife of Frederic Hughes, Comedian, Dec. 27. ; 

Hvussey, John George, husband of Miss St. George Hussey, the Female Irishman, Marchi 4. ’ 

James, Mrs., wife of David James, Comedian, aged 38, April 11. 

James, Johnny Painter, Amateur Step-dancer, March 2. 

Jrrton, J. O., Comedian, September 6. >» 

Jennines, ——, son of J. H. Jennings, Manager and Musical Director of the Oxford, 

aged 32, December 30. 

Jessop, Mrs. Maria, wife of Henry Jessop, Golden Fleece Music Hall, Grimsby, Dec. 18, 

Jonrs, Mrs. Ellen, wife of George Jones, Stage Manager, People’s Music Hall, Manchester. 
Y 





February 21. 
Jonzs, John, father of H. E. Jones, Manager of the City Theatre of Varieties, Liverpool, 
aged 75, November 18. 
Kearney, Mrs. Mary Agnes, mother of Kate Kearney, February 19. { 
Keer, Jim, Negro Comedian, aged 24, June 10. 
Kempster, Frederick (M.A., Oxford), Actor and Elocutionist, October —. 
Kenney, Charles Lamb, Dramatist, &., aged 58, August 25. t 
Lane, Alfred, Theatre Royal, Cardiff, September 12. 
Lavnrt, John, Pantomimist, aged 52, September 27. 
Ler, John, Actor, and one time Secretary of Edmund Kean, aged 85, October 5. 
Leieu, Henry, Actor, aged 63, June 7. 
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Lestis, Henry, Dramatist and Actor, aged 51, March 4. 

Lester, Miss Ada (Miss Akhurst), Actress, drowned in the Clan Macduff, October 19. 

Lewis, Walter, husband of Mrs. Julia Lewis, Actress, May 31. 

Lincuam, Matthew V., American Comedian, April 5. 

Lomas, William, Scene Painter, Theatre Royal, Paisley, January 13. 

LoyewortH, Miss Theresa (who claimed to be the Hon. Mrs, Yelverton and Lady Avon- 
more), Public Keader and Lecturer, September 13. 

LynuaM, William, Lessee of the Victoria Theatre, Stalybridge, aged 42, July 28. 

M‘Axrp kg, James, brother of John F, M‘Ardle, Dramatist, aged 38, March 11. 

Macxarness, Mrs. Henry, Authoress, younger daughter of the late J. R. Planché, May 6. 

Many, Mrs, Hannah, mother of J. W. Mann, February 26. 

Martin, E., Secretary of the Winter Gardens, Southport, February 21. 

Marry, F. W. (professionally known as Fred Mansfield), late Acting Manager, Theatre 
Royal, Bath, September 10. 


Martin, George William, Musician, aged 53, April 16. 


Maske, George K., Comedian, January 21. 

Mason, Mrs., wife of J. J. Mason, Proprietor of Spa Music Hall, Chesterfield, Feb. 28. 

Meyer, Charles, Fiautist, aged 59, July 12. 

Monaotrtsr, Mdlle., daughter of Etienne Mongolfier, the inventor of the balloon named 
after him, December 16. 

Morpey, Mrs. Rachel, wife of George Mordey, sen., of the Standard Theatre, a. 53, Nov. 1. 

MorGay, Miss Netty, October 29. 

Morris, Frederick (profeasionally known as Laroche), August 13. 

Moxtimer, Mrs. Charles (Emily Gibson), daughter of the late Mr. Gibson, of the 
Adelphi, July 9. 

Newcomss, Albert, Acting Manager and Treasurer, Theatre Royal, Plymouth, a.48, Jan.28, 

Nutr, George Washington Marrison (known as Commodore Nutt), aged 36, May 25. 

O'Connor, Thomas, Stage Manager, Grafton Theatre, Dublin, aged 25, October 23. 

Outver, Miss Martha (Mrs. W. C. Phillips), Actress, December 20. 

Oxerry, Vincent Wild, Acting Manager of Mr. D'Oyley Carte’s “ Patience” Company, 
and grandson of William Oxberry, aged 44, September 3. 

PaBLo, or Boston George, Circus Performer, May 29. 

Parxy, John, Comedian and Pantomimist, November 18. 

Pastor, Stuart, Musical Clown, aged 34, June 24. 

Pearson, William CO, (known as William P. Collins), Negro Minstrel, November 2. 

Perit, Mme. Heltne, Actress, the original Gervaise in “ L’Assommoir” at the Ambigu, 
Paris, aged 33, May —. 

Ponp, Christopher, of the firm of Spiers and Pond, aged 54, July 30. 

Pratt, G., father of Mrs. Hyram Travers, of Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Northampton, 
aged 56, November 12. 

Price, Mrs. Jane, widow of James Price, Equestrian, aged 66, September 5. 

Pueua, Mrs. Winnifred, mother of Alice Golding, November 22. 

Pymer, Mrs. Matilda, wife of James Pymer, aged 64, November 17. 

Ravet, Pierre Alfred, French Comedian, aged 69, April 26. ; 

Repratu, William Seyton, Dramatist, Poet, Novelist, and Actor, aged 59, April 27. 

Renvxg, William Edgecumbe, late Lessee of the Imperial Theatre, &., aged 61, Sept. 3. 

Rensoueg, Herr, Low Comedian, Burg Theatre, Vienna, August 11. 

Reynoup, Mdille, Zelie, Comedian, Vaudeville Theatre, Paris, aged 34,May 25. 

Rice, Dan, Equestrian Clown, January 16. 

RicHMoyD, Mrs. Winifred, wife of James Richmond, Negro Comedian, January 18. 

Roserts, Mrs, Sara (known as Sara Lacy), wife of Valentine Roberts, aged 59, April 5. 

Sanroni, Mrs, Rose (professionally known as Rose Bell), wife of Saroni, the Royal Musical 
Clown, aged 29, March 27. ei 

Srupsoy, Mrs. Emma Ann, wife of Charles Simpson, Scenic Artist and Pantomimist, and 
mother of Fred Carlos, Comedian, &., August 9. 

Smatiey, John, Member of Patch and Bennett’s Company, aged 61, June 19. 

Sauru, R. F., Actor and late Lessee and Manager, Theatre Royal, Jersey, &c., March 12, 

SotanGe, Mdille., Soubrette, late of Porte St. Martin Theatre, &c., Paris, aged 51, Jan. —. 

SotHern, Edward Askew, Comedian, aged 50, January 20. 

Spence, Margaret, mother of the Brothers Spence, aged 73, August 30. 

STANLEY, Mrs. Bessie, wife of E. T. Stanley, Comedian, aged 39, December 25. 

Ster.e, Mrs. Ellen, wife of Albert Ric Steele, Lessee of Victory Theatre, Aldershot, 
November 3. 
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STEWART, James, connected with Provincial Music Halls, aged 61, September 30, 

Sroyix, James D., Comedian, aged 49, December 31. 

Tarrina, Alfred, Actor, Theatre Royal Lyceum, December 28. 

THIRLWALL, Annie (Mrs. E. Dussek Corri), aged 51, October 19. 

Tuompson, Thomas J., the last of Charles Dickens’ Amateurs and father of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Butler, the Artist, May —. 

Tompson, William, Musician, aged 32, January 27, 

THOKN1ON, Charles, formerly Proprietor of Thornton’s Music Hall, Leeds, a, 60, Aug. 3. 

Tucker, William T., eldest son of J. T. Tucker, of Exeter, aged 32, July 14. 

Turner, John, Actor, drowned in the Clan Macduff, October 19. 

Turner, Mrs., wife of John Turner, Actress, drowned in the Clan Macduff, October 19. 

TysaL, Miss Harriett, Vocalist, aged 21, October —, 

UsueEr, Miss Dora, Actress, aged 27, January 25. 

Vavuouan, Henry, Actor, aged 37, June 30. 

ViruxtTemps, Mons., Violinist, aged 61, June —. 

— Max Maria, son of the Composer, Man of Scierce and Letters, aged 58, 

pril 18, 

Vox, Horace (Louis Horace Eylert de Véra), Comedian, aged 28, April 9. 

Watxer, Dr. W. Miller, Tragedian, aged 47, June 17. 

Waxpr, Mrs. Eleanor, wife of John Warde and mother of Miss Marie Longmore and of 
Mrs. R. Power, aged 69, October 11. 

Watson, John Boel, Comedian, aged 43, November 9. 

Waris, Henry, Proprietor of Collins’ Music Hall, aged 70, May 6. 

Warts, Joseph Aibert, Violoncellist, Theatre Royal, Manchester, aged 29, February 3. 

Warton, Mrs. Charles, Actress, aged 67, February 12. 

Wuire, Robert, junr., son of Mr. White, Theatrical Lace and Spangle Manufacturer, 
aged 30, October 14. 

WituraMs, Thomas, Proprietor of Mechanical Exhibition, aged 56, January 20. 

Wi uamson, James, Violoncellist, aged 67, August —. 

Witton, John, Pro; rietor of Wilton’s Music Hall, August 25. 

Worms, Mme. (Angtle Brémond), Actrees, formerly of the Vaudeville, Paris, a. 39, Oct. —. 

Zerr, Maile, Anna, Opera Singer, August —. 


Sernenapine Jenny Lixp.—When the Swedish Nightingale was at the height of her 
fame there stopped at the principal hote! of a little German town a few miles from Ham- 
burgh a travelling carriage, from which vehicle descended a handsome end richly dressed 
lady. Probably no particular notice would have been taken of the fair visitor had not the 
waiter espied upon the trunks the name of “ Lind.” | This waiter was an enthusiastic 
Italian, who when he could get a holiday invariably went to the opera at Hamburghb. 
During a recent visit to that establishment he had seen it announced that Jenny Lind 
would shortly sppear. He knew nothing of the personal appearance of the renowned 
vocalist, but coupling the Hamburgh announcement with the name upon the trunks he 
came to the conclusion that this must be the veritable Swedish singer. There happened 
to be in the town a musical society. What German town is without one? The Italian 
thought it would be a graceful compliment to the great operatic star to give ber a 
serenade. He sent word to the conductor of the little band—brass—and received a speedy 
answer. At moonlight the musicians would be there with torches to make the affair 
more imposing. The hotel was getting quiet and some of the visitors bad gone to bed, 
when suddenly there was heard in the courtyard a most tremendous flourish of trumpets, 
and torches flashed in the shadows of the tall buildings. People opened their windows 
expecting to see a regiment on the march, but they could see nothing, and could only hear 
the deep tones of opbicleide and bassoon and the sbriller notes of clarionet and oboe. 
The Italian waiter knew all about it, and rubbed his hands with glee. Mademoiselle 
Lind would be delighted of course, and would pomhegs give him tickets for the opera 
when she appeared. Meanwhile the band continued to play with astonishing vigour, when 
the lady serenaded—the waiter had taken care to lead the musicians to the right window 
—opened her casement and addressed the serenaders in some foreign language. Her 
manner was 80 emphatic that the players were deeply moved. The great operatic vocalist 
r ised their talent! They blew louder than ever and began another piece, when 
suddenly the window was again opened, and a stream—not of melody—descended upon 
their heads and filled their instruments. The torches splutiered with the inundation, 
and some of the players, with a small cataract ranning down their backs, wended their 
way dolefully homeward. The lady’s name was indeed “ Lind,” but she was an American 
who had married a German manufacturer, and was Visiting Germany for the sake of 
seeing her husband's friends. 
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Snap on Tour, 





BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 





EOPLE who tell stories about dogs are generally regarded with 
an eye of suspicion. The sagacity of animals once started as a 
topic of conversation it is not long before the family wit or the 
club funny man sees his opportunity for discharging an anecdotal 
rocket which sails so far away into the clouds of romance that 
everybody is in duty bound to cry “Oh!” Ido not wish to force 
from my readers the exclamatory chorus traditionally associated 
with the Crystal Palace slopes on firework night. This is not a 
rocket. Neither is it a squib. It is the true and unvarnished 

history of a very worthy member of a travelling theatrical company. History! 

Pshaw! ‘The history of an artist can only be properly written after his 

retirement from the stage, and Snap is only a young beginner. He has only 

just completed his third tour, and is now rehearsing for a pantomime engage- 
ment at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool. 

Snap is a dog, a young white-and-lemon fox-terrier, and he enacts the 
rvéle of the blind man’s cur in Cruel Carmen, which is one of the burlesques 
played by Mr. Alfred Hemming’s Mother-in-Law Company. 

Snap and Iare great friends. It is our fate occasionally in various parts 
of the country to have a beautiful, well-ventilated, and commodious provincial 
dressing-room all to ourselves. Snap generally guards his master’s cast-off 
wardrobe by lying on it, while I sit on a hat-box waiting for Mr. Hemming, and 
fill up the time by wondering what extra risk Life Insurance Companies 
would charge if they knew in what draughty death-traps some of their clients 
have to pass’a large portion of their lives. 

Imagine a Turkish bath, with sixteen distinct and separate draughts and 
a—but this is digression. The readers of “'Tne Era AtManack” know a 
great deal more about provincial dressing-rooms than I can tellthem. But 
they don’t know what I know about Snap, so I fancy it will be better that 
I should return to him at once. 

One of the most wonderful things about Snap is his faculty for finding his 
way straight tothe theatre of a provincial town to which he has never been 
before. The first time the company went to Newcastle he was lost at the 
station. Nothing was seen of him during the day. The curtain went down 
on the comedy, but still there was no Snap. 

“ He’s lost this time,” exclaimed his master. “ Poor Snap!” The burlesque 
commenced, and right in the middle of it Master Snap comes bounding up- 
stairs to the dressing-room just in time to miss bis cue by a minute. 

It was not his fault. It was ascertained afterwards that he’d gone to the 
Tyne Theatre instead of the Theatre Royal, and after seeing two acts of the 
Orange Girl had discovered that it must be the wrong house, as he had never 
seen Mother-in-Law played like that before. 

He left the Tyne Theatre hurriedly and arrived at the Royal panting, and 
his horror as he dashed past the wings and heard his cue, knowing that he 
couldn’t possibly make up in time, was so intense that he gave vent to a pro- 
longed howl. 

The entire company will vouch for this story, and are ready to be taken in 
two cabs to the nearest Commissioner for taking oaths and affidavits by any- 
one pene a professional card, 

When Snap was at Liverpool he made the acquaintance of another theatrical 
dog who was staying in the same “ diggings.” 

The two dogs went out every day together, and Snap took his friend round 
with him on his usual tour. The said usual tour, by-the-by, is another of 
Suap’s peculiarities. He has found out the dinner hour of every individual 
k 2 
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member of the company, and it is seldom indeed that one or other of the ladies 
and gentlemen does not have the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Snap just as 
the knives and forks are about. If the front door is not open, Snap barks 
and whines until somebody comes. 

When I go down to the country I stay at an hotel as a rule. I have said 
that Snap and I are great friends. We invariably cement that friendship 
over a bone and a few titbits in the coffee-room. Snap is very partial to 
hotel life, and after dinner he invariably finds his way to the hotel kitchen. 
At the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, he did so well that not being in the bill 
he stayed all night, slept with one of the waiters, and came downstairs in the 
morning to breakfast, had another few hours in the kitchen, came into the 
coffee-room to dinner, and then walked straight out of the house and went to 
the theatre. 

Why didn’t he stay all night again ? 

Because it was Friday; and on that evening Cruel Carmen was put up 
again for Mr. Hemming’s benefit, and Snap had to go on. 

How he knew it I can’t tell. The fact had been largely advertised on the 
hoardings, and he must have seen it there. 

I have wandered, however, from Liverpool to Birmingham without narrating 
what happened at the former town, where my hero had a chum. 

One night in the burlesque Snap, who usually got through his part as 
quickly as possible and shook off his costume before his tail was well out of 
sight of the audience, hung back upon the stage and did a little frisk on his 
own account. ‘Then he trotted down to the footlights and seemed to be 
scanning the audience. Suddenly from the back of the pit there was a loud 
“ Bow, wow, wow.” No sooner did Snap hear it than he wagged his tail and 
retired. 

He had invited his friend the other dog to come in and see his perform- 
ance. 

Snap is a great favourite at all the provincial theatres and always manages 
to evade the standing order, “ No dogs allowed behind the scenes.” You 
can’t well stop one of the company, and the most obdurate doorkeeper has to 
give way when he learns that Snap plays a part. He doesn’t get into much 
mischief, but 1 cannot refrain from relating one little adventure which got 
him into rather bad odour for a time. 

At the Grand Theatre, Leeds, Mr. Wilson Barreti’s magnificent house, 
which Londoners never see without wishing it could be transported like 
Aladdin's flying palace, Snap got into trouble. It was his custom to spend 
the evening in the refreshment saloon at the back of the pit. I think there 
were biscuits about, but there was a rat there also; and if anything can make 
Snap neglect business and miss his cue it is a rat. 

One evening Snap, busy searching after a rat, was lost sight of when 
shutting-up time cameand got locked in the refreshment room all night. 

Later on when the fireman came round he heard a noise, opened the door, 
and there he found Snap still busy at a hole, to get at which he had bitten 
right through the gas-pipe! In a theatre where less admirable precautions 
are taken Snap might have been blown up there and then. As it was he got 
his blowing-up by himself later on instead of sharing it with the theatre. 

At Sheffield this merry young performer gave a fresh proof of his singular 
intelligence. ‘The company were playing a cricket match, and Snap got hit by 
the ball. He turned nasty, showed his teeth, and went home. But “home” 
was a long way farther than the lazy fellow cared to walk on a hot day. Sc 
he just waited for the tramcar, which passed the field, got under the seat, and 
hoppe sd out at the top of his street. 

r Hemming found it out on the following day from the conductor, who, 
recognising the dog, told him the story. 

At Liverpool Snap fell in love. Love may make even the most conscientious 
artist forgetful. It made Snap forget to come home in time to go with the 
company to Manchester. When he did return the landlady, who had received 
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his master’s instructions, gave him to the guard to take on by the next train. 
But Snap was not a faithless gallant who loves and goes away by train. He 
was duly sent to the theatre, but the next day he walked down to the station, 
got into the train, and returned to Liverpool, where be was discovered 
sitting down on his haunches outside the house of his Juliet and plaintively 
lifting up his voice. I have no doubt he was giving off one of Romeo's best 
speeches in dog language. 

In Edinburgh Snap met with an accident. He was run over and his leg 
was injuied ; but he declined to disappoint his audience for such a trifle. He 
went through his part like a hero, with the wounded limb in splints and a 
starch bandage. He might perhaps have begged off, but everyone was talking 
at the time of the fortitude of Mr. Charles Warner, who was playing Michael 
Strogoff nightly with his arm in a sling. Iam sure the young and accom- 
plished Adelphi star will be the first to appreciate the effect of his noble example 
on a humble brother actor. 

The learned Bishop who some time since descanted on the evil influence of 
the stage, arguing that performers became in time imbued with the art of decep- 
tion which they practised, will, perhaps, should he read this little narrative, 
thank me for the following anecdote. Snap, doubtless influenced by the fact 
that for some 300 nights he had pretended to be what he was not (a blind 
man’s dog), one morning carried the art of simulation into every-day life. He 
had been thrown into the Trent for a bath by Mr. Julian Cross, the Alderman 
Jones of the provinces, and Snap found the Trent as cold as the dress-circle 
audience in a Dissenting town. He hurried out, and was about to be thrown 
in again, when he lifted his front leg and limped, howled as if he were suffering 
the most excruciating agony. “ Poor fellow!” exclaimed his master to Mr. 
Cross ; “ don’t throw him in again, he’s got the cramp.” No sooner, however, 
was the river left behind than Snap put his leg down, wagged his tail, and 
frisked off briskly, evidently delighted at the success of his little ruse. 

These are but a few of the incidents in the career of this promising young 

rovincial performer. At present his histrionic efforts have been confined to 
Gadesenhs but do not imagine he is contented with such a mediocre walk of 
art. He has several times made an unexpected appearance in Crutch and 
T'oothpick, but his desire to shine in genuine comedy has not been appreciated 
by the company. Such is a brief outline of the career of my friend Snap. He 
is a dog who will go far, and great things may be expected of him before he 
takes his last benefit and retires from the boards to babble of green-baize. He, 
I am sure, when the footlights know him no more, will not jom in the chorus 
often raised by two-legged veterans in his profession and complain that the 
drama is going to the dogs. He has too much respect for his species to say 
that. 

Iam not sure that some day, when he has become a star, I may not measure 
him for a well-fitting part and write a comedy specially for him. I read the 
other day in an American paper that the great success of a certain play was, 
that it was so full of “Snap.” When the comedy I speak of comes to be 
written, I fancy there will be plenty of Snap in that too. He won't be a real 
star if he doesn’t insist upon having the play pretty well to himself. 


Bene Even with Turm.—In a history of the Théatre Frargiis it is said that the 
actors had no chance of approaching their royal or noble patrons unless they were willing 
to subject themselves to the extortion of tne favourites and even of the servants of the 
exalted individuals whose ears they wished to gain. Amongst other artists who sought 
support from influential people was the actor Jodelet, who was anxious to obtain an inter- 
view with the Chancellor to bespeak his protection. To secure this he promised each of 
the servants of that dignitary a fourth of what he should receive from their master. The 
reception at an end, the gracious Chancellor asked the actor what favour he could confer 
upon him, on which the comedian begged for a hundred blows of a cudgel and that they 
might be equa)ly distributed between his Lordship’s four valets de chambre according to pro- 
mise. This argumentum baculinum doubtless convinced the four gentleman’s gentlemen 
that Jodilet was a man of honour, and that whatever he promised he performed with a 
vengeance. 
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Confessions of a Theatrical Swindler. 





BY ARTHUR W. PINERO. 





HIS DIARY.-—PRELIMINARY. 


AM a swindler. Must live, you know. Let me see. Formerly a clerk 
~ ina Lombard Street Insurance office—too slow for me, so threw it 
over and took to betting. Failed on the Turf—heaps of enthusiasm 
but no system. 

No system! Ah, had I a son—stay, I have ason. Or is it a 
daughter? It isa daughter, I recollect—Fanny or Julia, or some 
name of that kind. Never mind. If I had a boy whose weedy 
path needed widening by the sharp scythe of his dad's wisdom my 
first warning should be, Beware of enthusiasm! Enthusiasm sup- 
plies energy of a nervous, fitful sort, but swamps system, which is the rule of 
success. Bread and meat is a sufficient incentive. Man, perfect man, should 
have no other. 

Failing on the Turf (for lack of system), I married. I married 7,0001. The 
union was blessed with one child—I am sure it was a daughter. Two years 
after marriage the 7,000/. left me—I allude to my wife, for the actual money 
had anticipated her departure. My position was one deserving of sympathy 
—alone in the world; wifeless; penniless. 

Driven to the last resource I became—an actor. The determination caused 
me many a bitter wrench at the time. I, the son of a gentleman, an actor 
in a mean country theatre! Yet the step was significant of the bent of the 
age ; and how consoling must it be to those cherishing the best interests of 
the stage that the sons of gentlemen who have failed in commerce or the 
polite professions are generous enough to sweeten a gross stream with the 
refining spirit of birth and culture! 

Observation.—Not the least amongst the effects of this movement is the 
gradual dimning of the “trained” actor’s rushlight before the electric lustre 
of good breeding. ‘Those ordinary personages known (for want of a less 
savoury name) as hard workers are now rapidly going to the wall. 

Naturally the position of a paid (sometimes) servant was not one which 
my self-respect and spirit of enterprise—now better under control—would 
permit me to long occupy. Throwing the onus of my next movement 
upon my employer by getting myself discharged for (assumed) incompetency, 
I launched boldly into a channel whose waters are commerce and whose 
quicksands are art. The name of my craft was “ Theatrical Management.” 

Enterprise is too often the slave of capital. Not so with me. I became an 
employer of intelligent people, a doler out of approbation and censure, without 
a cent in my pocket. ‘This is enterprise. 

I am a swindling manager. 

1881. February 8th.—My name js Cleasby Norrington just now. Affairs are 
flourishing. 

A strange fancy this, keeping a diary. But there is a latent element of 
loneliness even in the busy life of a swindler. Chums—light-hearted rattlers 
—a score; cards, champegne, and a drag to the races—oh yes! But no bosom 
friend—-no ear into whose sympathetic recesses one can pour the hopes and 
fears of a bustling, chequered Vite. My advice to all swindlers is, Keep a 


diary ; jot down, on a railway journey or during the half-hour before bedtime, 
your few reservations. The brain must have a safety-valve; if you don’t 
scribble your thoughts you will mutter them—a stupid and occasionally 
dangerous habit. 

N.B.—AIl minds have certain reserved seats which may not be booked by 
the public, just as the manager of a theatre has a snug private box, never 
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sold at the box-office, into which he retires at night to watch the show—and 
think. 

February 10th.—Receipts are dropping. I shall remain in this town a week 
longer and then hook it. 

1 have been travelling with a successful London drama on sharing terms 
with the author, who, after all, gleaned his idea from Paris. I would write 
my own plays but for the trouble. 

I have made no remittance to this author fellow, having cooked the returns 
and shown no profit. He is growing suspicious and wires that he will join 
me in the next town. There will be no “ next town.” 

February 11th.— What a small world it is! In response to an old advertise- 
ment for some recruits I have received a letter from—of all persons !—my 
wife, who, of course, doesn’t identify me under this name. She is anxious to 
“come upon the stage,” has a pretty face and a neat figure, and would com- 
mence at a small salary ; but being poor must have something to keep body 
and soul together. Who on earth has the child, | wonder ? 

If it were not for the recognition and consequent explosion I would engage 
this little lady for my next campaign. I owe her a grudge for many 
unpleasant hours of domestic bickering. 

While shaving this morning I noticed some grey hairs in my head—roots of 
your planting, Milly, my dear. 

February 22nd.—Saturday morning and treasury day. 

This week has been less remunerative than last—a circus, a fair on the out- 
skirts, and a phrenological lecturer have played the deuce with me. There 
will be no treasury to-day. I have posted a notice in the theatre, inviting my 
ladies and gentlemen to the Greyhound to-morrow to dinner and salary. 

Bradshaw gives a good train out of this town to-night at 11.45. I shall just 
manage it. How I detest a night journey ! 

+ * * * ~ * 

July 20th.—Summer, and enjoying my holiday. I am Colonel Hector Finch- 
field justnow. I never did work in the summer ; why should I, at this time 
of my life? Iam approaching the forties, with an occasional twinge of gout. 

1 find that holiday-making, taken cautiously, pays. My plan is novel. I 
drive to this hotel with a number of portmanteaus and boxes, each inscribed 
with a mightily large “ H. F.—RI. Ay.,” and all for the most part full of 
rubbish, t hang out here for a week or ten days, during which time I make 
good acquaintances, play billiards to a profit, borrow money of friends and of 
the landlord, who holds my heavy baggage as security, and pay no bills— 
except the bill of a trunkmaker. ‘The trunkmaker makes me half-a-dozen 
new travelling cases, paints my description on them—The Honourable Regi- 
nald Feverish, my name next week—and then by my direction innocently 
deposits them, filled with cheap rugs, at the railway station to be called for. 
When affairs are quite warm enough here, I order a heavy dinner for six 
o’clock, stroll out of the hotel, nod to the landlord, who is smoking on the 
steps, and who begs my acceptance of a cigar, and peg away to the station, 
whence I hop with my new bagyage on to the next perch. 

This kind of thing cannot be kept up long—I would suggest it as a diver- 
sion, not an avocation. 

July 21st.—I am not very well. Taking my morning stroll, cigarette in mouth, 
I was astonished by an ungentlemanly fellow coming up to me and tugging 
at my nose. He ons addressed me as Cleasby Norrington, the swindler, 
and kicked me, I fancied at the time but once. Subsequent impressions con- 
vince me it must have been twice. I never really liked this place, and shall 
certainly not remain here. 

Now this is the drawback of a career in which it is impossible to conciliate 
all people. 

* * SS * ‘ 
October 5th.—Here is the story of a cabman. 
A poor country actress, whose fortune never places her in a good provincial 
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theatre nor pays her more than fifty shillings a week in a bad one, accepts an 
engagement with a manager in the north of England, and is to open as 
Ophelia on a Monday night. To reach this northern town with her little 
daughter—she is a young widow—she pledges two silk dresses and clears out 
of a wretched little hole on the south coast on a Saturday morning. 

Now, I happen to know why it was necessary to mortgage these two silk 
dresses. Young widow had come to wretched little hole on south coast to 
delight the visitors (it’s a winter resort, being muggy) as leading lady at the 
Theatre Royal. Three fine days after her arrival it rained, and it rained for 
eleven weeks without intermission. Visitors departed, and struggling 
manager having paid no salaries since the first fortnight, threw himself on 
the compassion of his company, and, considering the rain, and the fact that 
he was a local bookseller with a large family and a small trade, the company 
grasped him by the hand, and told him not to mention it. Young widow, 
therefore, very much in debt, and without a sixpence towards huge railway 
fare to north of England. Away with silk dresses, modern comedy finerivs ! 
See ? 

Well, she and the baby having shaken themselves clear of wretched little 
hole, get to a town in the Midlands on the Saturday night, the train going no 
further. Sothere’s nothing to do but to put up ata mean coffee-house for the 
night. Morning comes, and coffee-house turns out to be as expensive as 
mean. Silk dresses wearing rather threadbare by this time. No matter, 
push on tothe north. Sunday travelling; endless stoppages ; buns for baby, 
who will cry at the junctions ; and here she is on a pitch-dark Sunday night 
at the little northern station. And after all the silk dresses have worn like 
bricks and mortar, for the young widow jumps out of the train with baby fast 
asleep and a shilling in her purse. 

Though it is Sunday night, she must go to the theatre and rouse up the hall- 

orter to get the address of some lodging. No more mean coffee-houses. So, 
cae a little giddy with fatigue, and baby being heavy, she crawls intoa cab 
and tells the driver to take her to the stage-door of the theatre. The driver 
looks at her rather suspiciously, and remarks that there is no fare under a 
shilling. She returns, quite proudly, that she knows that very well, and will 
he please make haste. So he makes haste at the rate of two miles an hour, 
and they get to the theatre, which is a circular wooden building, standing 
solitarily in a miry spot, with a grey mist rising up all round it like the ghost of 
a hot Christmas pudding. 

Cerberus is not on the premises, but is supping with Mrs. C. and puppies at 
the kennel over the way. So the horse’s head is turned round, and out comes 
Cerberus, with his mouth full of meat and potatoes, to ask what the matter is. 
Young widow explains faintly from cab-window. 

“ Why, Sarah,” shouts out Cerberus, “ blessed if ’ere aint another of ‘em ! 
Ho, ho!” Sarah appears—mouth also full of meat and potatoes. 

“ What is wrong—why are you laughing ?” asks young Widow, 
perking up. 

“Ho, ho! there’s been three others come into the town to-day a calling 
themselves new members of Mr. Cleasby Norrington’s company. Don’t yer 
know he’s hooked it? If not,I tell yer. He’s clean gone, like the boy's 
eye. He invited all his ladies and gents to dine with him at the Greyhound 
to-day, and when they got there the cupboard was bare, and Mr. Cleasby 
Norrington had mizzled. As for lodgings # 


But the young widow has alighted, and is quietly holding out a shilling in 
the palm of her rusty little black glove. 

“Here's your fare,” says she to cabby, with a voice that is very clear ; 
“you mustn't drive me any further, because I’ve no more money. I’m a 
little disappointed ” turning to Cerberus. 








And then, without another word of warning, and just as cabby has 
mounted the box with the shilling between his teeth, down she plops with 
her head on the cold stones and her baby on her breast. Upon which 


¥ 
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cabby, who has been half asleep during the whole transaction, tumbles off the 
box, drops the shilling out of his mouth into his hand, and opens his eyes. 
* What are we agoing to do with this here unfortnit young lady?” asks 
| cabby of Cerberus. 
“We! Oh, come, [like that! Sarah, you go in. Why, my good feller, 
this sort o’ thing is allus happening at this ‘ere temple o’ hart. 1 wash my 
‘ands of the ’ole lot of it.” And cabby, evidently impressed with the 
desirability of Cerberus’s paws being cleansed as speedily as possible, allows 
him to retire, and listens to the banging of the kennel door with much com- 
placency. And then what does cabby do ? 
Firstly,—Opens the little rusty leather purse which is clenched in the 
little rusty black glove, and replaces the shilling. 
Secondly,—Lifts limp young widow into cab, and shuts the door on her. 
Thirdly,— Hugs baby under the breast of his overcoat, mounts box, and 
rattles home at the rate of six miles an hour. 
And Mrs. Cabby, who is herself the proprietress of a baby, nurses young 
| widow through a dangerous illness of six weeks. And cabby won't charge a 
farthing for food and rent, but when young widow departs to a new engage- 
ment, stronger, but still white and wan, explains that he is much honoured by 
the company of a real lady actress; that he is, in his poor way, a patron of 
the drammer, which Long may it Flourish! 
All this occurred some time ago (see entry of February 22nd), and I have 
ee heard the tale from the young widow's lips. For I am now Clement 


‘osdyck, manager of the little theatre at Chucksford, and she—never 
suspecting my identity with the runaway Cleasby Norrington—is my leading 
lady at a salary of fifty shillings a week. 


October 6th.—Confound it, I'm too tender-hearted for a swindler! The 
story of the cabman has quite upset me, and for tworeasons. First reason—the 
Pr widow is so white and ill, with two red patches on her cheeks meaning neither 
health nor paint, but something that will leave that baby alone inless than 
six months. Second reason—the game is up here, no money coming in, 
and at the commencement of a promised long season. I'm going to bolt! 

October 7th.—Just shaken hands with the little widow for the last time. 
She asked, with a tremble, for a small increase in her salary; only a few 
shillings, because of “'Toddle going to school.” I replied Chat it should 
commence to-morrow, treasury day. I'm off to-night. 

October 8th.—In the train—one o’clock in the morning. I suppose the 
widow is asleep, with her baby on her arm, dreaming of that rise of screw. 

It’s bitterly cold; no foot-warmer, confound ’em ! 

D——n that white face—how it haunts me! 

* * * - + . 

1882. New Year’s Day.—On my back; caught a chill (on that railway 
journey), and have never shaken it off. Doctor has given meup. I shall call 
in @ physician—this chap’s a fool! 

Some meddler has hunted up my wife, and here she is pottering about 
ae the room and crying. Well, I like that, after her treatment of me! Never 
mind; she’s quiet and gentle enough now. 

It’s jolly dark. What's in The Era? Good Lord! the little widow’s 
gone—— ! 

* * * & * 


A ParTICULAR FeEDER.—A certain clown was observed to bring to the theatre every night 

a little paper parcel. He never took it away when the pantomime was over, and after a time 

the mystery of the paper parcel began to amuse some of the other performers. At last 

| the clown was requested to explain, for stage curiosity is great, and the actor was becom - 
ing an object of suspicion. His explanation was simple. ‘‘ My dear boy, I am a particular 

feeder. You know I have to steal a child’s bread and butter in the third comic scene, and, 
\ what’s more, I have to eat it. The first night they gave me rancid butter, not even ‘ Prime 


Dorset.’ Therefore I have since brought my own bread and butter, for | cannot swallow 
anything but best fresh.’ 
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Something like a Sensation. 





sie BY G. EDWARDS. 

ab — 

“ (Sie SAY, old fellah! it’s deucedly slow here to-night. Can't you take 
» a fellah if you are going anywhere? Something fresh, you 
know. It will do me good ; | want a sensation.” 

The speaker was Alfred De Montmorency; and, looking up 
from tl:e paper in which I had been interested, I discovered after 
% careful observation that his speech was addressed to me—the 

"aé% said careful observation being rendered necessary by reason of the 
#ix~ ~— glass which was everlastingly stuck in his left eye, and which 
; occasionally suggested that he was looking two ways at once. 

Alfred De Montmorency had been born with a silver spoon—I am not sure 
it was not a golden one—in his mouth, and it had given him a taste for an 
easy life and “ good living.” The former may be held accountable for his 
careful avoidance of everything in the shape of work, and the latter for his 
bilious complexion. He was regarded as the real swell of the “ Haut Ton” 
Club, and his appearance—barring, of course, the biliousness—and his life of 
ease provoked the envy of not a few of the members who thought themselves 
less handsomely treated by Fortune. Alfred was a firm believer in the theory 
of the poet who declared that the best of all ways to iengthen one’s days is to 
steal a few hours from the night. If ever he saw the rising of the sun it must 
have been just as he was going to bed. He took his breakfast about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and his dinner, as a rule, at ten o’clock at night —the 
interval being filled up by at least three changes of costume, winding up, like 
the fireworks at the Crystal Palace, with “a display of great brilliancy” in 
the way of evening dress, with the snowiest of shirt-fronts and the whitest of 
ties towards one extremity, and the blackest and shiniest of patent shoes 
at the other. He wore silver bangles on his wrists and blazing diamonds upon 
his fingers, and it was evident to all that his chief pleasure in life was the 
adornment of his person. There were some who were disposed to resent this 
or to sneer at it as a sign of empty-headedness ; not so with yours truly. I 
considered myself to some extent under an obligation to Alfred. It was not 
for me that he ran riot against the sun and never went to bed on the same 
day that he got up, but certainly it was for the gratification of my eyes and 
those of his fellow-creatures that he took so much trouble to make himself 
look pretty. Kings and princes surely would not wear crowns and jewels if 
there was nobody to look on and admire ; and I shall to the end of my days 
regard the swell who makes himself a thing of beauty as a benefactor to his 
species —a something that helps to relieve the prevailing ugliness of everyday 
life in big cities. 

Alfred De Montmorency made it his boast that he had never been east of 
Temple Bar, and “over the water” was to him a terra incognita. Conse- 
quently, when I suggested that he might accompany me to a certain theatre 
which is not a thousand miles from Brewington Tubbs, I expected to see his 
countenance sickled o'er with the pale cast of horror. But he simply responded 
with the query, “ Where is Brewington Tubbs?” He might have said “ are,” 
for he was well educated and was as particular about his grammar as about 
the spotlessness of his shirts, the straight parting of his hair, and the cut of 
his clothes. My only answer to his question was, “Come and see.” I had 
frequently met Alfred De Montmorency at theatres that are the resort of 
fashion, but I had never known him to admit that he had experienced any- 
thing in the shape of enjoyment. He had seen Shakespeare and had gone to 
sleep over it; he had patronised the spectacular and the realistic, and had 
declared it “rot.” Farcical comedy had never caused him to move a muscle 
or turn a hair, and the only little bit of eulogium he had ever been known to 
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give expression to was in the case of a comic opera, concerning which he was 
heard to declare—that the music was tuneful and clever? Not a bit of it. 
That the “ book” was bright and amusing? Nothing of the sort. No! his 
eulogy was wrapped up in the sentence—“ ‘I'here are some deuced pretty women 
in it.” 

Now, as I have said, I considered Alfred De Montmorency as a benefactor ; 
and as, with all his foppery, he was a real good fellow, I had determined on 
the first opportunity to treat him to a new experience—to start him, as it 
were, on a new departure, and to show him what sort of amusement was pro- 
vided for those with whom life was not as with him—all Burgundy and 
billiards, or even beer and skittles. He hesitated at first. He had heard, of 
course, that there was an “ over the water,’ but he showed that sensitiveness 
of the olfactory and stomachic nerves supposed to be characteristic of the 
genus swell, by inquiring whether over the water was not a place given up to 
evil odours proceeding trom the establishments of horse-slaughterers, bone- 
boilers, and other enemies to the inhabitants. This difficulty 1 pointed out 
might easily be obviated by means of his scent-bottle—he always carried one 
—and acting upon the hint he applied it liberally to his handkerchief; and 
with an air which was a mixture of determination and resignation he said 
“Yes” to my invitation. 

“ We had better have a cab,” he remarked, as we set out on our expedition ; 
but as I was anxious to spoil the glossiness of his patents before taking him 
among the profanum vulgus, whom I knew he dreaded as much as Horace 
did, | objected, and, taking him by the arm, soon had him, with slightly 
muddy shoes, on the southern side of a certain bridge. The various expres- 
sions of his face, and of his tongue too, as we passed through that busy but 
unfashionable thoroughfare known as the Metropolis-road, amused me not a 
little, for through his eye-glass to his eye passed visions multifarious and to 
him astonishing. There was the well-known Music-hall, with the people 
crowding in so fast that there seemed a doubt whether they would ever get 
out again. There were the shops where furniture new and second-hand was 
offered for sale by persistent touters. There were the bills displayed in the 
windows of grocers and publicans inviting the passers-by to prepare for a 
merry holiday time by joining “ Our Christmas Club.” There was the 
newly-opened baker’s shop, with a brass band making night hideous, and 
with the assistance of copious imbibings getting more mixed and less musical 
as the evening advanced. ‘There was the opposition “ music by handle” a 
little further off grinding out the latest popular tunes, and showing a pre- 
ference for those of the concert-halls—a preference not to be wondered at 
seeing that the comic singers and the serio-comic contrive by some mysterious 
process to secure all the most catching tunes, to be requisitioned by the 
pantomime concocters at the theatres as Christmas comes round. There at 


another corner was a blind fiddler not unlike the gutter Orpheus of whom 
Wordsworth sang :— 


“ His station is there; and he works on the crowd, 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud ; 
He fills with his power all their hearts to the brim— 
Was aught ever heard like his fiddle and him ? ” 


And there was the umbrella philanthropist—the pushing young gentleman 
who undertakes to supply you with quite a stylish silk umbrella for the insig- 
nificant sum of eighteenpence. The butchers’ shops were all ablaze with gas, 
and the noisy “ jolly butcher boys were all in a row,” like their prototypes 
of the schoolboy — There were the long lines of barrows displaying 
all kinds of commodities, from tin-kettles and bootjacks to oysters at four- 
pence the dozen and whelks at a penny the saucerful—pepper and vinegar 
included. Butstay. At this rate we shall never get to the theatre. Come 
along, Alfred. 


As we approached that wide, busy, bustling, and dangerous point where no 
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fewer than six important roads converge, I was fairly startled tonotice that 
my companion had his delicate hands encased in lavender kid gloves. Laven- 
der kids | knew would be likely to attract the attention and to excite the 
ruflianly rude remarks of the habitués of the house to which we were bound, 
and for the moment I was puzzled how to get rid of them. The diamonds 
mattered not. They are plentiful even among the humblest of playgoers. 
The sight of a penny-pie shop inspired me. Before Alfred De Montmorency 
could utter a protest [ had him inside; I had paid for a couple of “ hot 
muttons,” had thrust one into his fist, giving it a gentle squeeze so as to 
liberate the imprisoned gravy, and was busy perusing the contents of a 
playbill suspended against the wall. (Those who do not walk about London 
streets with their eyes shut must have noticed that when people whose pride 
is greater than the contents of their pockets seek to appease hunger in a pie- 
shop, they avoid the public gaze in the fashion here indicated, snatching 
what is literally “a fearful joy,” exhibiting only their backs to the passers- 
by, and then hurrying out and away as though they had stolen something 
and were apprehensive of the clutch of a policeman.) 

When I turned to look at Alfred De Montmorency I found that he had 
dropped the hot and savoury morsel onthe ground. But he had his gloves off, 
and in my satisfaction over this result I was able with equanimity to endure 
his reproaches and the indignant flashes that came through the eye-glass 

And now we are seated in the theatre. We have been favoured with a 
stage-box, and could, if so disposed, touch the performers, The curtain is up 
and the play has begun. As we have been so long a time getting to it, [ 
propose to spare the reader a description of the audience assembled to see it, 
and shall say nothing of the coatlers young gentlemen in the gallery who 
when they were not whistling were cracking nuts and throwing the shells at 
the people in the boxes, or of the family parties in the pit, who, seeming to 
think they would be required to stay for a week, had brought with them a 
goodly stock of provisions with full-bellied bottles containing the where- 
withal to wash them down and to quench an oft-recurring thirst. ‘The play's 
the thing, and now you shall hear about it. 

What it was called is to me a mystery, for the years have rolled by since 
the experiences here recorded. Consequently it must remain a mystery to my 
readers. Let usagree to name it The Murder at the Old Farm; or, the Peripa- 
tetic Home Secretary, the Lord-Lieutenant who Lost his Watch, and the Comic 
Countryman who Smashed the Clock. That title will do as well as any other. An 
old gentleman who has dealings with a gang of smugglers while waiting at a 
farmhouse is visited by a scoundrel who, not appreciating the difference between 
meum and tuum—not having had the benefit of a classical education—is 
determined to rob him. He has been taught from his youth upwards that 
little sins must lead to great ones; that little boys who play truant must 
grow into big men who commit murders ; and recognising the philosophy of the 
theory that what must be will be, he knocks the old gentleman on the head 
directly he makes a show of resistance, and then helping himself to his money, 
departs by the window. Immediately afterwards the owner of the farm with 
his wife comes upon the scene and finds the lifeless body. 

“Hallo!” says the farmer, “ here’s a pretty go; let us see what he has in 
his pockets. Ah! nothing but a pocket-book. Well, Missis, that may be 
useful, and it’s better than nothing ; but let us get out, or suspicion may fall 
upon us.” 

They are an artful old pair; so they go outside, hammer at their own door, 
make a disturbance, bring their friends and neighbours to the spot, effect an 
entry, and pretend to be very much surprised when the body of the murdered 
man is found. Their artfulness, however, avails them not. They are at once 
accused, and at once brought to trial before a judge in a comical-looking wig 
and four jurymen, the fees at the disposal of “the Treasury” not admitting 
of the summoning of twelve. The witnesses for the prosecution having been 
duly examined, they are cross-examined by the counsel for the defence 
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in top-boots, who, by the way, is asked by the judge to “cut it 
short,’—the said judge thus showing an amount of gross partiality 
that calls for the reprobation of every Englishman having the purity of 
the Bench and the integrity of our judges among the things of which 
he is able to boast when tackled in argument by a foreigner. But this 
iniquitous judge goes further. He has laid to heart the doctrine that rogues 
must hang, that jurymen may dine, and he sums up in this extraordinary 
fashion : “* Now, Gentlemen, I know your time is valuable, and I don’t propose 
to waste any of it. What say you, guilty or not guilty?” The foreman has 
no hesitation in the matter. He thinks very little of the opinions of his fellows, 
so takes no trouble to consult them. His mind was made up long ago, and so, 
without even a protest from the counsel in top-boots, who has sadly neglected 
his duty, he replies to the judge with “Guilty, my Lord.” The poor old 
farmer and his wife are at once sentenced to be hanged by the neck; and the 
only remonstrance comes from a gallery boy, who shouts, “‘ Why don’t yer let 
the pore old buffers horf ? ” 

In the meantime a gallant young fellow, convinced of the innocence of the 
accused, has been engaged in hunting the murderer down. The scene-painter 
by this time has taken us to Hampstead Heath. Oncomes the female accom- 
plice of the criminal, evidently very bad. She sinks to the ground, and says in 
effect, ‘Oh, I’m so ill” (gurgle). “I’m going to die” (gasp). “I should 
like to confess ” (groan). 

Now, it so happens that the Home Secretary at that moment is taking a 
“constitutional.” ‘ What's that you say, my poor girl?” he exclaims. “I 
want to make a confession,” moans the female accomplice. ‘ Well, make it 
tome; ’mthe Home aor you know, and you couldn’t make it to a 
more proper person.” And forthwith the Home Secretary produces from his 
pocket pens, ink, and paper—always carried by Home Secretaries in case of 
such emergencies. He informs the moribund damsel that she can hurry up, 
for he has studied shorthand, and knows all about it. The damsel does hurry 
up, and is then hurried off. Directly afterwards on staggers the murderer, 
He, too, is very bad. He has taken something that has disagreed with him. 
He knows he is going to die, and he would like to make aconfession. “ A 
confession!” says a bystander. “The Home Secretary was here just now ; 
I'll run and bring him back.” Back accordingly comes the Home Secretary. 
More pens, more ink, more paper, more shorthand. The Home Secretary 
prepares a reprieve on the spot for the old farmer and his wife, and hands it 
to the gallant one referred to, who hastens away to save them. 

And now, with once more the assistance of the scenic artist, we get to the 
interior of the prison-yard—evidently a good many miles away from Hamp- 
stead Heath. ‘The gallows is erected, the prisoners are pores the execu- 
tioner stands rope in hand awaiting his aged victims. The clock shows that 
the fatal hour is close at hand. The Lord-Lieutenant of somewhere has been 
entrusted with the carrying out of the dread sentence of the law, and being, 
like Mr. Gilbert’s young pirate, a slave to duty, he is deaf to all prayers and 
petitions for delay. 

“Oh, my Lord, do put the hexecution horf a little bit!” says one of the 
spectators ; “ there’s a ‘orseman galloping hover the ’ill, waving a paper in the 
hair. P’raps it’s a reprieve.” 

“ No matter,” replies the Lord-Lieutenant, “ the law must take its course. 
It now wants five minutes to eight. Directly the ’and of that there clock 
points to the ‘our that wicked old man and his wife must die.” 

Things are desperate now. The long hand of the timepiece gives two more 
little jumps, leaving only three minutes of life to the “ poor old buffers,” 
when the comic man of the company, who has been allowed to bring a gun 
upon the scene, puts it to his shoulder, takes aim at the clock, pulls the trigger, 
and smashes the dial into little bits. Mow the Lord-Lieutenant cannot tell 
what time it is, and while somebody is running to a neighbouring shop to 
inquire, the reprieve arrives, and the innocent ones are set free. 
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Now, it so happened that the “first old woman” of the company, who 
represented the farmer's wife, was a lady of a very excitable temperament. 
She always entered heart and soul into her work, and whenever she was 
expected to cry upon the stage she invariably shed real tears. In the execu- 
tion scene the farmer's wife had pleaded in quite a comic treble, “Oh, my Lord- 
Lieutenant, we are hinnercent. Let us live for the sake of our boy, our darling 
boy, who we ‘ave not seen for many a weary year.’ But the Lord-Lieutenant, 
as I have shown, was a slave to duty, and was obdurate. Now, however, with 
“ hinnercence ” made clear, she gave way to a fit of hysterical joy, and the 
“ first old woman,” carried away by this, and I suppose by some accidental 
resemblance, or it might have been by “ the leastest drop as is,” made a dart 
at our box, seized Alfred De Montmorency with her bony hands, cried “ My 
boy! my boy!” disarranged his carefully-brushed hair, broke his eye-glass, 
spoiled his shirt-front, upset his equanimity, and made him the observed of 
all observers. 

“Don’t be a fool, old woman!” he cried, as he shook her off; and as she was 
pulled back and shut off from view by the descent of the curtain, any further 
opportunity for fooling was denied her. The house, of course, was indulging 
in uproarious hilarity, and before I could condole with the dishevelled victim of 
maternal affection he had fled. 

Alfred De Montmorency has never been “ over the water ” since, but when- 
ever I allude to The Murder at the Old Farm; or, the Peripatetic Home Secretary, 
the Lord-Lieutenant who Lost his Watch, and the Comic Countryman who 
Smashed the Clock, he is sure to remark, “ Ah! old fellah, I didn’t think much 


of that play as a play, but the finish of it was for me something like a sen- 
sation.” 
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Cheatrical “ Properties.” 





BY ARTHUR MATTHISON. 












y O be a man of property is an exceedingly simple matter to some 





~~ persons. ‘To be a “ property man” is a most complex and 
: } conflicting business to all. The agonies, delays, recriminations, 
Ewy,s tortures, misunderstandings, Misses like its” changes, &c., &c., 
wk with imprecation obbligato inseparable and insuperable in re 
Sai. the thousand and one properties of a pantomime, who shall 


realize or describe but the actual sufferers thereto? Chaos 
Rica comes again and again every Christmas. Of all “ properties ” 

f the air-drawn dagger of Macbeth is the most to be relied upon, 
for that the heavy lead always carries about with him. But the “ document,” 
the “signet ring,” the “purse of gold,” “this casket,” the “ ghost’s 
truncheon ”"—imagine Mead without it!—the “key of yonder closet,” the 
this, the that, the other, akin to melodrama, tragedy, comedy, and farce,— 
they are as spokes to the dramatic wheel, and the spokesmen would be in 
deadly disquietude without them. Where would Hamlet be in the last act 
without a well-conducted skull? What would become of Shylock without his 
scales, his knife, and so on, ad infinitum? In this particular paper I wish to 
spread myself upon a particular “ property”—most innocent, most artful, 
most novicy, most experienced—to wit, Audrey’s turnip. Give me your ears, 
I saw a performance recently at Stratford-on-Avon of a play by a well-known 
author, a native of the place, as I understand, and I am mentally much 


exercised as to which of the characters, animal or vegetable, the woman or 
the turnip, ore the part of Audrey in the said comedy, which experienced 
lat once gather to be As You Like It. Audrey, it is true, has 


playgoers wi 
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the words of the part, but the turnip has the dumb show. And what an 

expressive show it is, an agricultural “show” if you will, but with no 
bucolical obtuseness about it. The turnip on this occasion was, like its 
creator, a native of the place, and seemed eminently “to the manner born.” 
It bore no resemblance to the vacuous property turnip known to metropolitan 
boards ; it was a fresh, hearty, portly, full-bodied, yeomanly, well-to-do turnip, 
with verdant Prince of Wales’s feathers proudly sprouting from its rotund 
topknot; a hale, robustious style of taking the stage, a solid, stolid pose 
when in repose, an enviable ease, an artistic identification with its part, an 
abnegation of self seldom acquired even by actors of much more experience, 
a thorough mastery of rustic by-play, and a oneness of purpose which, skilfully 
manipulated by its verbal better-half, gave a distinction as rare as welcome to 
each scene it was concerned in, and though only a country amateur acted 
throughout with professional abandon—a most abandon’d turnip. It moulded 
itself entirely upon Audrey; grinned with her grins, simpered with her 
simpers, emptied its countenance, as Audrey did, of any intelligence that 
might originally have illuminated it; with Audrey thanked the gods for its 
foulness, and dumbly, yet most eloquently, furnished an inaudible “ seconds ” 
to Audrey’s apostrophe, “ The gods give us joy!” Altogether, as Carlyle 
would probably have said had he seen it, “ A quite marvellous turnip, a dumb 
utterer of silent speech!” On one side of this most intelligent performer 
nature had impressed two little deep-set eyes and a suggestion of a snub nose, 
and the deft way in which the astute vegetable managed to keep that nose 
and those eyes always on the line of sight of the audience proved its inborn 
aptitude for the “centre of the stage,” and constituted it a “leading” and 
triumphant turnip. That skilful vegetable will one day become a manager- 
actor. The word “leading ” brings me to the gist of my matter. Do Audrey’s 
words lead to the expressive pantomime of the histrionic vegetable, or does 
the mute inglorious turnip lead Audrey to liberate her halfpennyworth of 
soul, as she drolly does? The language is such as a turnip would use if it 
could speak, and the pantomime is strictly that which would be employed by 
an Audrey were she dumb. Which then plays the part? Both, I think, for 
the two are so much alike; every action of the turnip is so closely allied to 
every word of Audrey, every leguminous slice is so clearly intended to be 
munched by an Audrey, and only by an Audrey; the minds of both artists are 
so similarly fallow, their knowledge of life so equally scant, their bearing and 
habit of onal so exactly corresponding, that whether Audrey plays the 
turnip, the turnip Audrey, or both together embody the bard’s meaning, is a 
Darwinic problem only to be solved by that eminent connecting link himself! 
I maintain that the two are necessary for the perfect representation, and woe 
the day for As You Like It should Audrey venture on alone, or the turnip in a 
rash moment rush on its fate discoupled from its Audrey. Why at this very 
performance, when Monsieur Melancholy was distributing his cynical com- 
pliments at the end of the play, I saw the same turnip playfully waggle one 
of its Prince of Wales's feathers, tickle the “ prompt” ear of Audrey there- 
with, and evidently whisper something to that dense damsel. The Audre 
grin broadened; the Audrey clasp-knife cut off a clump of the onan 
vegetable, and clumsily offered it to His Solemnity Jaques! Audrey was 
mistress of the situation. The banished Duke was thunderstruck ; Jaques 
looked lightnings ; even Touchstone was dismayed ; the house was convulsed, 
and so was the turnip, for if I didn’t hear the faint sounds of a fatuous 
chuckle from the innermost recesses of the daring turnip at the success of its 
rustic by-play I’m a field mouse! Will any one tell me, then, that the clever 
vegetable can be dispensed with, that it does not share with its ruddy partner 
the country humour of the part, and is not, in a word, as important as Audrey 
herself? “ Ask the people coming out?” as the showman says. “The 
turnip” is in everybody's mouth. Managerial despotism and an abnormal 


salary might induce me to go on as the turnip minus Audrey, but as Audrey 
without the turnip — Never! ! 
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How he doined the Profession. 
BY J. R. CRAUFORD. 


T was a pleasant summer morning, at a little watering place within 
~* afew miles of one of the most picturesque cities in the United 
Kingdom, that he joinedour company. It was quickly and quietly 
done. He was without friends, without a home, but his noble 
appearance and gentle affectionate manner won our hearts, and 
after a short consultation we thought we might venture to take 
him with us. There were four of us—our chief, a London actor and 
manager, a kindly-hearted man, and one of the most pleasant 
and genial managers I ever had; our “ Button Buster” (as he 
called himself), the son of a late comedian who bore an honoured name ; and 
myself. ‘Taking advantage of the fine morning, we had just had a dip in the 
briny, and were starting for a few miles’ walk to join a party at a little dinner 
that had been ordered for later in the day—a dinner consisting entirely of 
fish, and an institution to all visiting that particular part of the country— 
when we noticed him following us with a somewhat downcast look. We were 
immediately struck with his appearance, for there was an unmistakeable stamp 
of breeding about him, and when our “ B. B.” addressed him, the poor fellow 
seemed so grateful and pleased that our hearts warmed to him, and in a few 
minutes we were all the best of friends. We had gone some distance, and 
then thinking we were taking him out of his way halted with a view to his 
returning. This he seemed loath to do, and in fact pleaded so hard to remain 
with us, that another consultation was held. He knew nothing whatever of 
the profession, its cares, its hardships, its heartburnings; and when spoken 
to on the subject of joining us, remained perfectly silent, although his eyes 
seemed to beam with pleasure at the prospect before him. I must do our 
“ B. B.” the justice to say he endeavoured to persuade him to return, but in 
vain. For my part I was so taken with him that I made no effort to dissuade 
him from his purpose, and then the “ Gov’nor,” in the fulness of his heart, 
said, “* Come eat then, I'll find room for you somewhere.” That settled the 
matter. Everybody was pleased at the arrangement, and none more so than 
our new friend His delight knew no bounds (although this may seem an 
anomaly, for he was full of them). At dinner he was introduced to the rest of 
the company, and if we were taken with his appearance and ways the ladies 
were more so, and praised his beautiful eyes and black curly hair to such an 
extent as to make us a little jealous, for 5 certainly received more attention 
than any of us ever had. His behaviour at dinner was not altogether what 
one might expect from a well-bred fellow, but it was overlooked and put down 
to exuberance of spirits at meeting with so many friends. Being without a 
halfpenny in the world, a subscription was started, and a sum sufficient 
raised to present him with suitable adornments. He has settled down now 
a bit, but still remains with the “ Gov'nor,” who I do not think would like to 
part with him, for I believe he will be faithful unto death. Before these lines 
are in print he will have made his appearance in London, and [ have no doubt 
made many friends, who will have read the inscription on his presentation 
collar, “* Punch,’ Vaudeville Theatre, London, joined the profession, August, 
1881.” Our friend was a retriever dog. 


Two whimsical blunders were once made in the course of a performance of Macbeth 
at a poor little country theatre. The “ Lady Macbeth” (who had probably been a laun- 
dress), instead of saying merely “a little water clears us of this deed,” added, “ a little soap 
and water, &c.” A little later on, the Thane observed to his spouse, mysteriously, “ We 
have cotched a snaked and killed it,” to the great admiration of all present. 
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4 Great Brat, 


BY ARTHUR LAW. 








T was a raw cold evening in November; the wind blowing in fitful 
gusts, after a four-and-twenty hours’ battle with the rain which it 
had at length overcome and reduced to a driving mist. A damp, 
cheerless, depressing evening, when the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere and the general discomfort weighs upon the spirits, crush- 
ing expectancy and annihilating hope. Stepping out on the plat- 
form at Washford, the solitary arrival by the 6.30 train glanced 
around him with a rueful expression, and having tendered his 
ticket, turned up his trowsers, pulled the collar of his ulster about 

his ears, and set out for the market-place by the shortest cut as one who was 
acquainted with the road. Arriving at the Town Hall, on the front of which 
some picture posters, reduced wd p by the beating rain, were clinging with 
the tenacity of despair, he passed in by a side-door, and, groping his way up 
the darkened stairs, emerged into the long low room which was devoted to 
justice, instruction, and entertainment. The gas was turned down to a 
feeble glimmer, but there was light enough to see that the platform at one 
end of the room was occupied by a “ Fit-up” consisting of marone-coloured 
curtains with lace borders, and that on the stage were deposited a green-baize 
table with gilt legs, and two chairs in crimson and gold. Lounging on the 
front row of benches, which, by reason of their being covered with faded red 
cloth with a strip of drugget in front, were denominated reserved seats, was 
the figure of a man who rose to a sitting posture on the other’s entrance. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed, stifling a yawn with the back of his hand. “ Here 
you are at last, governor.” 

Without vouchsafing a reply the “ Governor,” or, as he appeared in the 
bills, “ Professor Chowski, the World-Renowned Prestigiator, Patronised by all 
the Crowned Heads of Europe,” threw open his ulster, and, taking off his hat, 
dashed the raindrops from it on the floor. 

“Cheerful sort of night,” continued the other. He was agent in advance, 
general factotum, and answered to the name of Bunting. 

“ Beastly!” replied the Professor, “and what are we going to do ? 

To this Mr. Bunting replied with a disconsolate “ Humph,” and expecto- 
rated dejectedly on the reserved drugget. “I’ve been to Dickson's, the 
stationer,” he said at length, “and it’s the old story as usual. Week before 
last, amateur concert, no standing room; last week, circus; next Tuesday, 
Vicar’s lecture on Zulu War: ought to have come any other time but now 
and we'd have done enormous!” 

“ Any booking ?” 

“ Nine reserved and two seconds.” 

“ One quid exactly.” 

“ Yes, and that’s Seen I got the Mayor.” 

“ Oh, the Mayor’s coming, is he ?” 

“ Yes, but he’s very little good. Mayors don’t draw as they used; nothing 
don’t draw as it used. The game is pretty well up. What with amateur 
dramatics, choral unions, and local talent of all sorts, your pitch is queered 
wherever you go.” 

“Two minutes to seven,’ 
Bunting, and let them in.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Bunting proceeded downstairs, and, throwing open the 
large doors with a clang, was nearly carried off his feet, not by an eager and 
excited populace, but by a chance gust of wind which, lurking round the corner, 
darted in upon him with a howl and all but laid him sprawling in the passage. 
Meanwhile, Professor Chowski, having arrayed himself in evening dress, sat 
L 





interrupted the Professor; “open the doors, 
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down behind the Fit-up, and, with hands in pockets and legs thrust ont, 
waited for his audience. Ata quarter-past seven the arrivals numbered five 
in the back seats, and consisted of the bill-poster and his wife, a porter from 
the station, and two boys from the library. Their advent was succeeded by 
an interval of gloom, which was slightly dispelled by the appearance of some 
fresh arrivals, who, in twos and threes, looking damp and limp after battling 
with the weather, slowly oozed up the staircase and filtered through the door. 
Each new-comer seemed to bring his or her contribution to the general 
depression as they glanced round despondingly, took their seats dejectedly, 
and conversed in whispers as though they were in church. Professor Chowski, 
his eye applied to a hole in the curtain, swept, as it were, the horizon of his 
hopes, and, discovering nothing in the empty waste, gave yent to sundry 
muttered imprecations, which may have been anathemas in Russian, but had 
asingularly English sound. Half-past seven arrived at last, and with it the 
Mayor, his wife and family, and a select contingent from the Corporation, who 
took their seats in the front row, being conducted thereto by the bill-poster, 
who, having performed this office with a solemnity suitable to the occasion, 
pulled his forelock and retreated on tiptoe. The Mayor’s advent being the 
signal for the commencement of the entertainment Professor Chowski parted 
the curtains and stepped upon the platform, his appearance being greeted 
with applause by one of the library boys, who, finding at length that the eyes 
of the room were upon him, ceased his demonstrations and subsided into a 
snigger. 

* Vill any ladie or shentleman lend me a two half-crown?” inquired the 
Professor with his blandest smile and most effective accent, turning up his 
wristbands as he addressed the occupants of the reserved seats. The 
Mayor looked at the Corporation and the Corporation looked at the Mayor ; 
and then, with turning of eyes to the ceiling and fumbling in pockets, the 
required coins were searched for, each individual prolonging the investiga- 
tion in the hope of his neighbour being beforehand with him. After a some- 
what lengthy period a florin was produced by one gentleman and a half- 
penny by oy and with these substitutes the Professor proceeded to 
perform his celebrated feat of passing them through the crown of a hat, 
tying them in the corner of a handkerchief, burning the latter, and eventuall 
discovering them in the centre of an orange. This culminating triumph 
was, however, unfortunately marred by the owner of the handkerchief, who, 
being a young lady of tender years, and seeing her property torn into strips 
and reduced to ashes, lifted up her voice in lamentation so energetic and 
prolonged as to throw a blight over the subsequent proceedings. Mean- 
while, aclose observer might have noticed that Professor Chowski’s glances, 
as they wandered hither and thither, seemed to radiate from a common 
centre, and that this centre was the Mayor. Writing hurriedly on the back 
of a card and conversing volubly the while, he replaced it in the pack, and, 
stepping down from the platform, requested three or four of his audience 
to select therefrom. 

“ Now,” exclaimed the Professor, having slipped a card into the Mayor’s 
hand and retired, “I vill tell to each shentleman vhat card he take. More, 
one shentleman shall write vhat he please on his card, and 1 vill declare 
vhat he write. -You, sare,” addressing the Mayor and handing him a pencil, 
* you vill writea something? Goot.” 

Taking the a the Mayor turned over his card, and was about to 
comply with the request, when his eye was attracted by some lines which 


were already inscribed upon the back. Smothering an involuntary exclama- 
tion with a cough, he read as follows :—* Simon Grubbling, Washford Races, 
thirty shillings, 1848. Meet me at Poacher’s Cross, eleven to-night.” A 
moment before the Mayor, bald of head, rubicund of countenance, expansive 
shirtfront adorned with diamond studs, black satin waistcoat displaying 
ponderous chain, and coat and trowsers of sleek and shining broadcloth, had 
sat there in the full consciousness of his magisterial dignity ; but now of a 
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sudden the colour fled from his cheeks, he sank in his seat till his shirtfront 
crackled again, his legs trembled, and his entire form was affected as with an 
instantaneous collapse. Collecting his scattered senses at length, and glanc- 
ing furtively around to ascertain whether anything unusual had been observed 
in his demeanour, Mr. Simon Grubbling wrote one word on the card with 
trembling fingers, and slipped it back into the pack which the Professor pre- 
sented to him. ‘The latter, having shuffled the cards in the most approved 
manner, applied one end of his wand to the pack and the other to his eye, and 
by this mysterious method informed each gentleman in turn of the name of 
thecard he had chosen. Then, fixing his gaze on the Mayor, who endeavoured 
to avoid his glance and was helplessly fascinated by it, he continued, “ Sare, 
it is one leetle word you write. One, two, three letter. The word is, ‘ Yes.’ 
1 am right? 1 thank you.” 

At a quarter to ten the entertainment concluded with the decapitation of 
Mr. Bunting, the agent in advance, who having beguiled the past two hours 
with gin and water at the “‘ Spotted Dog,” was in avery advanced state indeed, 
and Professor Chowski dismissed his audience to make the best of their way 
homewards through the November night. 

About half a mile from the town of Washford a by-lane leads through an 
extensive fir plantation to an open glade where four paths meet, which spot 
is known as Poacher’s Cross. Here at eleven o'clock, for the hour is chiming 
from Washford church tower, and the sound is borne on the moaning wind, 
stands Professor Chowski with his back against a tree, and a cigar in his 
mouth, which flares like a miniature furnace in the gale. The rain is over, and 
through the breaking clouds the moon gleams out at intervals, lighting up the 
spongy ground and making the dripping fir trunks glisten like molten silver. 

“1f he’s going to give me the slip to-night,” mutters the Professor, “ I 
shall be obliged to do myself the pleasure of calling on him to-morrow.” 

Hardly are the words out of his mouth when the figure of a man is seen 
advancing with many slides and staggerings over the slippery ground, and 
presently the portly form of the Mayor, out of wind with unaccustomed haste, 
comes toa standstill before him with much panting and catching of breath. 

“ How are you, Simon ?” says the Professor, and holds out his hand, which 
the other takes and glances round him fearfully the while. 

“ Don't be afraid,” continues the Professor, “ nobody’s likely to be here- 
abouts at this time of night. And so you didn’t recogniseme, Simon? Well, 
thirty-three years is a longish time, isn’t it? Thirty-three years since you 
and | were ’prentices to old Tom Chapman, and now you're Mayor of Wash- 
ford, and I’m Professor Chowski, the world-renowned, &c., &c.” 

‘I'm delighted to see you, l’m sure,” replied the Mayor, forcing a smile; 
“T really don’t know when I’ve been more pleasantly surprised. You're not 
much altered, Jack Wilder, now I come to look at you.” 

“You've made a good thing of it, you have,” returned the Professor: “ Mayor 
of Washford, chief magistrate of the borough. Whoever would have believed 
that you and | took, or stole—stole’s the word, I suppose—30s. out of ‘Tom 
Chapman's till to put it on Flycatcher for the Washford Hunt Cup !” 

“ Don't, Jack, don’t!” cried the Mayor. 

“| wonder,” continued the Professor, “ what Washford would say if it knew 
that his Worshipful the Mayor was a thief!” 

“ Now, my dear Jack, it’s—it’s fortunate that only you and I are in the 
secret.” 

“ Yes, fortunate for me.” 

“ Why, what is it you—” 

“This : what are you going to stand? It must be worth a tidy sum to you.” 

“ Of course 1 should be very glad to help you, Juck, for old acquaintance 
sake, but— how do | know there'll be an pot of it ?” 

“ Because I promise it. Honour, Simon, honour among thieves,” and the 
Professor brought down his hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“You always would have your joke, Jack.” 
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“Yes, and now I mean to have something else. I’m hard up. The old 
country is played out, and I mean to be off to the new. Come, Simon, hand 
over the sum of one hundred pounds, and we'll say good-bye for ever.” 

“ Oh, my dear Jack!” . 

“One hundred pounds.” 

“ But it’s a very large—” 

“One hundred pounds.” 

“ And I can’t at this moment lay my hand on—” 

“One hundred pounds.” 

* ee then—but you swear you'll keep the secret ?” 

“T will.” 

“ And never trouble me again ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Very good; then I'll send it to you.” 

* No you won’t; I'll have it now.’ 

“My dear Jack, I don’t carry a bank about with me.” 

“Tam provided, Simon, as you see;” and the Professor took a sheet of paper 
from his pocket, a receipt stamp, and a pen with a receptacle for ink. “ Waite 
on my hat,” he continued ; and thus directed the Mayor wrote out the cheque 
for a hundred pounds and handed it to him. 

“ Much obliged to you, Simon,” said the Professor, waving the paper back- 
wards and forwards to dry the ink, “ and now let’s be off.” 

“1 daren’t go with you,” said the Mayor; “we might be seen together, 
Jack. I'll slip round by the tollgate and get home that way.” 

“Allright, Simon. Good-bye,oldman. Make your mind at rest, for remem- 
ber, as I said before, there’s honour among—” 

“Hush!” replied the Mayor, holding out his hand, which the Professor 
shook warmly ; “ good-night, Jack Wilder, and good-bye!” So saying, he 
turned down one of the woodland paths and was soon lost to view. 

“ Well,” mused Professor Chowski, as he made the best of his way back to 
his quarters at the Spotted Dog, “ if anyone had offered me a five-pound note 
for the house to-night before the doors were open I’d have jumped at it ; and, 
after all,” folding the cheque and putting it in his pocket, “it has turned out 
a great draw.” 


Carrytnc Economy Too Far.—During one of the late Charles Mathews’ many engage- 
ments at the St. James’ Theatre, Mr. E was the acting manager, indeed, general 
manager of the establishment, and, as such, had far more limited ideas of what expenditure 
was good for the lessee than Mathews had. The result was that the latter waited always 
on the qui vive to discover some fresh proof of E——’seconomy. It so bappened that in 
the very late autumn of his existence E—— became once more a father, but the bantling 
had but a short experience of this life, leaving the world, indeed, a few days after he had 
come into it. On this Mathews was, as usual, equal tothe occasion. “Have you heard 
of E ’s last bit of saving?” he inquired as he entered the green-room the following 
day. ‘*He’s cut down the baby!” 


* Roars or Laverter!”—The manager of a Parisian theatre had been unfortunate in 
his arrangements with the Claque. These bired applauders hed been somewhat too 
eager in their endeavours to prop up several bad pieces, and at last the audience resented 
their purchased applause and made a great uproar. A new comedy was in rehearsal at 
the time, and the manager feared it would go very flat without some stimulant to the 
actors, and he hit upon the idea of engaging some persons to be stationed in various 
parts of the theatre to laugh at the pet jokes and the most pungent lines of the 
comedy. These persons attended the last rehearsal and were carefully drilled. They 
were told “at such a passage you laugh "—or when such an actor enters “ you laugh,” 
&o. Confident of their powers, the hired representatives of poretay toms their places. 
They laughed in every key from the highest treble to the deepest base of the human 








voice, Their Ha! Ha! Ha! rolled like thunder through the house. Their Ho! Ho! Ho! 
was intensely comic. Their He! He! He! set everybody tittering. But the thing was 
overdone. The laughter proved so infectious that all the audience joined during the first 
and second acts. hen it came to the third, people, having paid no attention, wondered 
what the piece was about, and revenged themselves so unmercifully that the manager 
was compelled to appeal to them and to promise another play for the following night. 
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BA Great Moral Besson. 


BY CHARLES OSBORNE. 











\ F all the imperfections of our nature no quality, mental or physical, 
shows its faults and frailties so frequently as does the human 
memory. Of course some minds possess a higher degree of 
excellence, or I should say exhibit less demerit, than others do, 
but with the very best of us our recollection gives only a random 
chronicle of the past, which, do all we can to patch it, shows, like a 
badly woven pattern, blanks and intervals that should connect 
the portions that remain. Perhaps Porson sometimes forgot 
where he had put his pockethandkerchief, and even Mezzofanti, 
out of the three or four score of languages which he had by heart, might have 
been troubled now and then to get from the tip of his polyglot tongue the 
precise words that were necessary for ordering his breakfast. At any rate it 
is a consolation to less liberally-endowed minds to think that these geniuses 
of memory should occasionally be reminded that they were somewhat like 
other men, although intellectually they might be raised so much above them, 
I am afraid that years ago I should rather have enjoyed being present when 
George Bidder forgot the multiplication table, supposing such a slip ever 
did occur to the famous engineer, and to have seen him taken down c one 
of my schoolfellows. For myself | must own that my memory has ever 
been a free-and-easy servant, recording what it pleased rather than what it 
should. 

One of these desultory reminiscences, rising unbidden in my mind and 
coming forward in a detached and unsatisfactory way, dates far back in my 
childhood’s days when I was taken to the Surrey Theatre. I believe that, 
like Mrs. Brown, I “ went in with a horger,” for I have a dim remembrance 
of being hurried so that I and my protector might arrive at the transpontine 
Temple of 'Thespis before the chime of ae six should have sounded, and 
I also fancy that there was other er in the house, as the boxes generally 
exhibited but a poor show of shabby-genteel people, who wanted to give 
coppers for their playbills, and whose womenkind had objected to leaving 
their bonnets when invited so to do by the harpy of those days. Pit and 
gallery were crowded and noisy, those sections of the audience appearing 
excited and interested, but I cannot say that the enthusiasm extended itself 
to the ill-filled seats of the dress-circle. The opening drama on the occasion 
was styled Elizabeth Lazarus, and Ican remember my irreverent anxiety lest 
it should be found to have a religious tendency. ‘This could hardly have 
been the case, [ expect, although I will not attempt to be emphatic on the 
subject, as all [ remember of the drama is a fisticuff fight between about 
thirty men; and a detective policeman, who sat through a scene over a single 
half-pint of beer, and flung off a large cloak at the end of it to confound 
somebody on the stage, and to send pit and gallery into the seventh heaven 
of delight. For my impressions that night were not received from the actors, 
but were stamped upon my memory by my next-door neighbour. He sat in a 
box nearer the stage than that which I occupied. The dress-circle in those 
days was portioned off into compartments seating three persons in a row, 
thus he and I were either side the division that was the line of demarcation 
of the two sections in which we were placed. He was a tall man with a thin 
red face, broad shoulders, and that generally muscular appearance that 
impresses you with an individual’s strength. I know that being a very little 
boy at the time I felt myself morally crushed by the propinquity of so much 
one force. I did not tremble under it, but I had a sort of difficulty in 
yreathing so near it. Then my neighbour’s dress was not by any means 
according to my experience of what was becoming in a theatre, even in the 
boxes of the Surrey. It consisted of a russet-coloured velveteen shooting- 
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jacket with waistcoat of the same material, corduroy breeches joined by long 
gaiters, and a rumpled calico shirt, set off to fresh disadvantage by a flaming 
crimson neckerchief. In those days, be it remembered, men used to wear 
high stocks buckled at the back, over which the ends of their hair would fall. 
By the way, my neighbour's locks seemed about two inches long; he was 
closely shaven, and his throat, devoid of collar, was thick and brawny, and 
looked out of proportion to his face. He took his place by me soon after I 
had sat down, and | first of all thought that he must be one of the actors, and 
that before the overture was over he would go away to get on the stage with 
the others. This belief, however, was dismissed from my juvenile mind by 
his putting his hand across me and taking from me the inky flimsy playbill 
that was then in vogue; as I argued to myself that if be were one of the 
performers he would know all about the piece without having to rely upon 
the bili to tell him. When he put the playbill back I found that he hada 
wall-eye, an eye that never betrayed itself and constantly deceived other 
people—at least it continually deluded me. From the moment that 1 became 
aware of that uncertain optic my peace of mind was gone for the night ; every 
other minute I was looking at « to see if it was looking at me, and each 
repeated glance left me in greater doubt than ever. He stood up after the 
end of the first act, and I thought for a moment that he was giving somebody 
else the compliment that he had apparently so long bestowed upon me. ‘There 
was a poor painted woman sitting by the side of a pale-faced, dark-eyed, 
sallow man in the back boxes that were divided from the so-called dress-circle 
by a narrow passage. ‘The pair were eating oranges quietly enough and did 
not need to attract any one’s attention, for most of the people near them were 
doing as they were, and I told myself how vain was my expectation, whilst 
the very next moment my tormentor spoke to me, although with his eye in 
the same direction as it had been for the last minute or two. “ A great moral 
lesson,” he said. I whispered an assent, without the least idea of what he 
meant by his assertion. : fact, these words had formed the one remark that 
he had made to me at intervals up to that time, and he did not vary them 
until the descent of the curtain. So nervously impressed indeed was | with 
the continual feeling that he was about to utter the same commonplace 
apothegm again that [ caught myself saying “ Yes’’ when he coughed or even 
moved, and I wondered that my protector did not notice this peculiarity, 
although I did not dare call attention to the man or his behaviour. There 
was one more eccentricity about him that [ think was the most alarming of 
all to me, and that was found in my own uncertainty as to his being in earnest 
or not. When one of the characters made some remark upon the individual 
in the cloak having only drunk half a pint of beer during the time that he 
had been sitting in the place (the scene, by the way, did not look a bit like a 
public-house, as | suppose it should have done), my neighbour cut in with his 
usual phrase so quickly that I should have at once taken him for a teetotaller 
but for the jocose expression his eye gave him, a sort of ton de mauwvais 
goguenard, that filled me with similar dread to that experienced by Gervaise, 
when Pére Bazouge jested so brutally on the occasion of old Madame 
Coupeau’s death in Zola’s novel. Yes, that was his greatest terror to me; 
he was incomprehensible, unfathomable! If I had only known that he was 
in earnest, or if he had given a hint that he was joking, I think I should have 
lost my fear of him (at least I should not have found my alarm so bewildering) ; 
but either his humour was inscrutable or hig gravity was sardonic. I believe 
it was during the second act, or at the end of it, that the fight of which I have 
spoken took place. As I have said, my recollection of the play is most 
meagre ; all my attention and memory were for that moralist—if he were a 
moralist! When that pugilistic incident, described in the scenic summary as 
a “ general stand-up mill,” took place, he laid hold of my bill again and repeated 


his one commendation, I had become so nervous by this time that the fight 
on the stage had almost frightened me, but I had no thought of questioning 
the correctness of what he said. I began to ask myself if this man were really 
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mortal. He might have been Mephistopheles who had just come from the 
country, where he had been initiating some rustic Faust in the preliminaries 
of poaching. At that time I knew the evil genius by a much shorter name, 
and had a dread of it in association with Dr. Faustus, having heard that some 
time or other, to my mind then a year or so ago, the very devil himself had 
frightened Faust, the audience and his own prototype into the bargain, by 
appearing on the stage towards the end of the tragedy, and by carrying off 
one wall of some London theatre. Those who had told me the story had no 
doubt of its truth, and certainly I had not any. Years ago people believed 
too much, as now they believe too little. All sorts of supernatural fancies 
came into my head in a confused and indefinite manner as I allowed myself 
to be held in this moral thrall by a complete stranger, althongh I could have 
freed myself in a second, if I had dared to do so, by speaking to my com- 
panion. When the melodrama was over the man got up to leave the box, but 
as he opened the door he stepped back and remarked, as | hoped for the last 
time, “ A great moral lesson,” and then he went out. I believe a pantomime 
followed the moral lesson of Elizabeth Lazarus, but Iam not sure; | seem to 
have a vague feeling rather than an actual remembrance of something on the 
stage that must have been a Pantomime Rally, which reminded me of the 
“ general stand-up mill” that had been so ethically instructive to my previous 
ne ighbour, and I shuddered at the thought that he might return to improve 
the occasion. 

The entertainments at theatres used to be rather late in those days, 
frequently extending beyond midnight, except on Si aturday, when the curtain 
descended as the clock struck twelve, often closing a play i in the middle of 
an act, which was not always the last one. ‘The occasion of which I am 
writing was not a Saturday; the performances were thus uninterrupted, and 
seemed to promise a prolonged amusement for the public. 1 do not know if 
I looked worn; the state of my mind might have been indexed on my face, or 
my protector might have thought that I had had enough of it, or he himself 
might not have wanted any more ; any way he told me to put on my cloak and 
cap and come home. I was only too rejoiced to do it; glad at the thought of 
getting away before the stranger in the velveteen shooting-j: ucket should be 
able to return to give me another diabolical leer from that loose ‘ly-anchored 
eye of his. The clock struck twelve as we descended the staircase into the 
street; the entrance to the theatre, I think, being protected by a covered 
portico which extended right across the front of the building. Beneath this 
portico, or else at the door of the box entrance, we stopped while | put a 
mufHer round my throat, for it was a cold night, and the theatre had been hot, 
although I had been chilly enough; as we halted the orange-eating couple 
of the back boxes came out, the pale, sallow man and the lady whose painted 
face was a greater sin against propriety then than it might be considered 
now. I must own she looked vicious and demoralized as she passed close to 
me, and her showy clothes and high complexion seemed to get an unnecessary 
foil from the yellowish-white cheeks and shabby black trowsers and tail-coat 
(buttoned up to the chin, for want, 1 suppose, of out-of-door gear) worn by 
her companion, The two stepped past us, and as they did so I caught 
sight of the thin red cheeks and mocking face of the demon of my disturbed 
imagination. I think for the moment | meant to run away, but as I suppose 
I was trying to get some hold upon myself for the purpose I heard such a 
scream that I pray may never sound in my ears again. In the previous 
moment of my own nervous discomfiture the man in the velveteen coat must 
have advanced not to me but to the shabby pale-faced wretch who had been 
passing out of the theatre. Some one held the woman back as she saw her 
companion arrested, when with the scream that I have described—no, I have 
not described, I never shall give a faint idea of what it was like, though it 
will remain in my memory while I have thought—with that scream she had 
fallen on the stones; then a few women gathered round her, and I suppose 
did what they could to restore her to consciousness and sorrow. Meanwhile, 
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the pale, shabby man had been pushed into a cab that was ready waiting, with 
a police-officer in uniform sitting by the driver, my old neighbour of the 
dress-circle following his capture, who I think was already handcuffed, inside 
the vehicle. More quickly than it takes to write, the door was shut and 
the horse started by the policeman who had taken the reins from the hands 
of the driver. Dazed and bewildered I watched this confused and hurried 
proceeding, but even as I did so the swivel eye of the ethic philosopher 
seemed to fall upon me, and I almost fancied I heard him say “ A great moral 
lesson.” 

What crime the poor shabby man had committed I of course did not know, 
but Iam sure if 1 had been told it was the most heinous of any provided 
against in our penal code I should still have felt a shuddering pity for his 
fate in having to sit by the side of that inscrutable mocking fellow, whose 
look made my blood curdle, although I felt myself almost safe from his bad 
influence. I have wondered since why he spoke to me at all, as it certainly 
was not with any view of pleasing a child or he would have suited his con- 
versation to my juvenile instincts. He might have been instigated by a 
malicious wish to frighten me, or his thoughts most probably were occupied with 
the person he was watching and whose identity he was seeking to confirm in 
his own mind, whilst he sought to allay suspicion in that of the doomed man 
by appearing to be enjoying the highly spiced melodrama in company with a 
childish acquaintance. Detectives do not often hunt after runaway criminals 
under such circumstances; but the speculation isa vain one. All that I can 
extract from it is the vague, nameless terror with which in memory that long 
passing, long passed night is for ever associated. Inspector Bucket, in search 
of “a secondhand violonceller of a good tone,” Inspectors Stalker and Wield, 
and the like, are portraits perhaps of people whom Dickens had known, but 
not one of them has the vitality and actuality for me which I experience in 
the recollection of that thin-faced, broad-shouldered, wall-eyed man who 
carried away his captive, as the woman sank screaming on the stones in the 
chill midnight air of that long-faded, never-forgotten February. 


——-- yg -—— 
The Modest Actor. 


4 BY GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
ity 








\ NCE upon a time there was a clever amateur actor. I am not 
§ jesting when I say this amateur was clever. He was also exceed- 
ingly modest. Neither is this a joke. He was modest—for an 
amateur. He was in the Civil Service, where, by strict attention 
to business for fifteen years, he was in receipt of the princely 
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income of nearly 2001. perannum. As an amateur he | 
Paul Pry, Othello, Bombastes, and Lohengrin; singing all the 
music in the two last-named operatic works. During his last 
summer holidays his friends induced him to go on the stage. 
This being all sub rosa, he assumed the name of Andrew Gibbs, and succeeded 
in getting an engagement as general utility at the Theatre Royal, ——, where 
there was no particular mee to be gentlemanly, as long as one could 
“fetch” the pit and gallery. Mr. Wings, the manager, gave Mr. Andrew 
Gibbs 30¢. a-week to commence with. 

“Ts not that rather too much for me, as a beginner ?” asked Gibbs. 

“What do you mean, sir? It’s good enough for you,” said Wings, not 
imagining that Gibbs was sincere. 

of know, sir, it’s good enough for me,” said Gibbs modestly; “my only fear 
is that I am not worthy of it. I'd rather that you reduced it to 11, a-week, sir.” 
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“Very well,” replied the Manager, “I will do so if you desire it, but, mark 
you, I only consent to oblige you.” 

The first week was over, and Gibbs got on so well that Mr. Wings sent for 
him and congratulated him. 

“T am afraid,” said Gibbs, “ I don’t get on very well with the company. It 
appears I have a lot to learn. I am chaffed because my cuffs and collars are 
clean, and I am sometimes asked if I wear a whole shirt.” 

“That is their humour, sir,” said Wings. 

“T think, sir, you had better further reduce my salary till I can appreciate 
such humour, sir. Would you mind taking off 2s. a-week, sir ?” 

“Very well,” said the Manager; “but remember it is purely to oblige 

you. 
: Another week passed. This time Gibbs sought the Manager, and said,— 

“Would you mind explaining to me the meaning of ‘ jerking a wheeze’ P”’ 

“ Oh, making a joke, I suppose,” was the reply. 

“ And having the ‘ Captain Macfluffer’ ?” asked Gibbs. 

“Oh—er—oh! That means stumbling over your part.” 

“Then they called me a ‘mummer,’ and your beautiful theatre a ‘ shop,’ 
sir.” 

‘Both terms are perfectly correct,” said the Manager, “and may be freely 
used in the best society.” 

“Then I must ask you again to reduce my salary, sir; I really don’t deserve 
188, a week.” 

“T shall not oblige you any longer,” said Wings, in a temper; “I have cast 
you for a better part, and insist on raising your salary to £2 a-week.” 

“Oh! pray don’t do that, sir,” said Gibbs, blushing the colour of a stick of 
scarlet grease paint. 

“Nonsense!” said Wings, “you will require it. You will be asked before 
the week is out to subscribe something towards the rheumatic aunt of a 
scene-shifter, or toa fireman in needy circumstances, brought about by his 
having been engaged with a friend at a neighbouring public-house at the very 
time of a fire breaking out at the theatre at which he was employed, and 
which was, consequently, reduced to ashes. No; taking all things into consi- 
deration, whether you like it or not, I shall double your salary.” 

Another week passed. Gibbs played the part, but the Fleet Street Crusher, 
a daily paper, condemned him for underplaying. 

The Manager again declined to reduce Gibbs’ salary, but advised him to 
play the part a little stronger, and thus oblige the Fleet Street Crusher. Gibbs 
acted on the managerial advice, and the following Saturday went to Mr. 
Wings, and with tears in his eyes exclaimed,—* Sir, the Weekly Slasher accuses 
me of exaggeration ; and the first low-comedian says if I flummox his biz by 
standing in front of him, he’ll jog me in the prompt jowell. You must, there- 
fore, oblige me by giving me the sack, and let me return to the Civil Service 
and obscurity, where I shall at least have the consolation of knowing that [ 
understand my business, and am not overpaid.” 

Gibbs left, and the theatre suddenly closed, partly owing to his sad fare- 
well, but chiefly to the fact that Mr. Wings was unable to meet the demands 
of the treasury at the end of the week. 


Force or Hasrr.—Among the many peculiarities of Charles Barney, Mus. Doc., were 
two of a very innocent kind. The first was the constant possession of wine of the best 
vintage; the next, the dread of a current of air, ‘“ Shut the door” was the first saluta- 
tion uttered by him to anyone who entered his apartment, and few of his associates ever 
neglected the rule. This custom did not desert him on the most trying occasions ; for 
having been robbed by footpads while returning home one evening in his carriage tu 
Chelsea Hospital, of which he was the organist, he called them back as they were making 
off, exclaiming to them in his usual peremptory tones, “‘ Shut the door!” A voice 80 com- 
manding had the desired effect, and he was instantly obeyed. Burney in conjunction with 
Dr. Arne composed the music of Alfred, 1751; Robin Hood, 1751; and Queen Mab, 
pautomime, 1752, for Drury Lane Theatre. 
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Che Utility Wan’s Fairy. 
ew case BY LEWIS CLIFTON. 


HEY lie before me now, those three treasures, a golden sovereign, 

a golden tress of hair, and a pair of tiny transparent golden wings. 
A ray of December sunlight, golden like themselves, streams in 
% / through the window, and seeing in them fit companions hastens to 
pees" ~=join and dance about them. 
oe \ “ And the fairy ?” 

5 Well, she was just the most charming ethereal little sprite you 
=~” ever beheld. Perhaps you will say all fairies are ethereal. Ask 
Mr. Augustus Harris, and hear what he thinks. 

He will tell you, | fancy, that of the memorable five hundred who some 
two months since charged his stage-door with a view to obtaining a position 
on the stage, there was more than one damsel who could not by courtesy’s 
utmost stretch be associated with a light brigade, and whose “ too, too solid 
flesh” the maitre de ballet wished like Helen’s—of Trey—when he came to 
have it to poise. But though our fairy was ethereal enough and dainty enough 
to serve even Titania’s love feasts with 





“ Apricots and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries,” 


yet she was born of very commonplace mortals, her mother being a chorus 
singer, and her father (myself) a utility man at a London theatre. We were 
a happy, contented trio, fora loaf and bit of meat seldom lacked in the cupboard 
or a good fire in winter in the grate. My wife and I were always too occu- 
pied to need amusements away from our home and our work; and in the old 
wardrobe-keeper of the theatre our little one found a fairy godmother in 
very truth, who filled up her uneventful and commonplace life with tales of 
enchantment and beauty, and made old bits of silk and feathers and tinsel 
take the form of apparel fit for kings and queens in her eyes by the magic of 
her tongue. She was not a beautiful fairy this godmother, but her heart was 
so fair that no one, I believe, ever realized she was ugly, and she herself boasted 
of having played Third Witch in Macbeth without an atom of “ make up.” 

Miss Jane Verrinder, as she was called, had been a friend of my wife's before 
her marriage, and when the christening of our little one, which did not take 
place till she was five years old, began to be talked about by us, the good lad 
offered herself as godmother, stipulating, however, that to the name of “ Lily,” 
which we had given our darling on account of her delicate appearance, another 
and of her own choosing should be added. 

This name and the christening dress, which she announced her intention of 

wroviding for Lily, were to be kept a secret until we all met in the church. 
For the child was to be dressed by Miss Verrinder herself,at Miss Verrinder’s 
own rooms, and conveyed from thence direct—as Miss Verrinder put it—to 
“the Sacred Fane.” Big hearts often have little whims, and dear old Miss 
Verrinder liked nothing better than giving her friends what she called sur- 
prises—things always kindly meant but not always having satisfactory 
results. 

Thus when the day fixed for the ceremony approached, Lily’s mother and 
myself became anxious on the score of that second name. If we could have 
been sure of its being her own homely one of Jane, we should have been 
satisfied enough, for in my ears those old-world names sound as pleasant as 
the cloves smell in an old-fashioned country garden, 

Nor were we altogether at our ease on the subject of the dress, for we knew 
Miss Verrinder’s taste was a little eirie, and we told each other, half in fun and 
half in earnest, that we should not be surprised if Lily was led down the aisle 
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attired in a trailing (cotton) velvet dress and a coronet of (stage) jewels, like 
some (theatrical) royal infanta, or presented at the font in a cofumbine’s attire 
of spangled muslin, star-tipped wand, and all. 

ee i however, had so far reassured us by confiding that there were no stars 

r shining things about the frock; her statement that it was love ly was less 
satisfactory, for we knew the raptures the child would go into over Miss 
Verrinder’s old theatrical wardrobe. 

Well, the time came for what a Verrinder would call “ the afternoon 
show,” and after a decent time had elapsed between the arrival of the supers 
(as she called our half-dozen guests, my wife, and myself), she put in an 
effective appearance, attired in a puce- -coloured dress which som thing under 
a half-dozen yards of silk must have sufficed to make, a coal-scuttle bonnet, 

laden with cherries that it suggested their having been bought by the 
pound, and a green silk polka. 

By her side trotted our little “ Lily,” habited ina Swiss girl’s costume, made 
of blue and white, a blue silk ribbon in her large straw hat, and wearing a real 
gold cross, which her godmother had given in lieu of the orthodox silver mug. 
‘** It was something she could wear,” the old lady had said, and certainly it had 
that advantage over the mug. 

The “ officiating a as Miss Verrinder persisted in styling the clergy- 
man, looked astonished at this “ get up ” of the child's, but a yet greater 
surprise was in store for him when, in reply to the ordained i injunction, “* Name 
this child,” the old actress exclaimed in the most effective “ Give me the 
di vggers ”’ tone, “ Lily Cobweb.” “ Cobweb!” echoed the amazed clergyman. 

‘Midsummer Night's Dream, act 4, scene 1,” replied the unabashed Miss 
Verrinder, concisely and decisively. 

Thus, as the good man next after his Bible reverenced his Shakespeare, our 
little one was registered a Christian recruit under the names of ‘* Lily Cobweb 
Wilson.” And although she retained her old one of Lily with us all for use, no 
better name than Cobweb could have been found to typify her fragile, graceful 
beauty. But I must get on with my story, although | am coming toa part 
which brings sorrowful remembrances. 

When Lily was ten years old misfortune fell upon us; for almost simulta- 
neously my wife, whose voice was a sweet and cultured rather than a strong 
one, lost it completely, and | was thrown out of employ through the monetary 
collapse of the theatre | was then engaged at. Never shall | forget that 
fearful evening when the former event happened. 

Owing to the sudden illness of the leading lady, my wife had been called 
upon to play Wilhelmina in The Waterman, and before going down to 
the theatre she went through her part on the old cracked piano we had 
managed to pick up cheap for her to practiseon. Her voice was in good order ; 
she was most perfect in the music; her words she declared she had at her 
finger’s end, and she received on her appearance on the stage a most flattering 
round of applause. Judge then of my horror at seeing her totter to the foot- 
lights and extend her hands imploringly towards the audience without uttering 
a sound, 

Her face twitched nervously, her eyes were dilated with fear, and then, with 
a cry so wild and loud that it sounded as though the hitherto pent-up sounds 
had all concentrated into it, she fell forward in a dead faint. 

Poor little wife! Stage fright had for a time at least killed her voice, and 
destroyed what was then our only means of subsistence. For some days she 
lay very bad, and the doctors and the nursing soon swallowed up our small 
savings. She, however, after a while got better, though she had not the power 
for many months of singing in public ; and in my joy at her recovery | forgot 
we were almost penniless, 

I tried everything I could think of to earn a few shillings, even to going 
down before daybreak to the docks in hopes of being taken on-for a job, but 
meeting with no success. I was slightly built and a stranger to the place, and 
so always got pushed aside. 
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It was a cold Christmas Eve, and my wife and I were seated by a tiny fire, 
trying to be as ‘cheery as possible by recalling previous jolly Christmas times, 
and congratulating ourselves that, thanks to Miss Verrinder, Lily never 
wanted for food or warmth, 

“ How late her godmother has kept the child the past month,” I said. 

“ Lily says she’s got a surprise in store for us,” my wife replied. 

Even as she was speaking we heard footsteps on the landing outside our 
room, and then broke forth an old worn contralto voice and a fresh childish 
treble, singing Mendelssohn's finale to the Midswmmer Night's Dream :— 


“ Through this house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire, 
Every elf and every sprite 
Hop as light as bird from bower, 
And rehearse this sorg by rote, 
To each word a warbling note. 
Hand in hand with fairy grace, 
Will we sing and bless this place.” 


Then the door opened and Lily and her godmother appeared in the doorway, 
and throwing off the long cloaks they wore advanced into the room, Miss 
Verrinder as the Fairy Queen leading the Spirit of Spring. 

Poor old fairy ! so kind and so good, one expected each moment to see you 
throw off that disfigurement of face, as you had thrown off your cloak, and 
— transfigured into a form worthy of your heart. 

ily had on a light gauze dress of green, which, like her long golden hair, 
was sprinkled with daffodils and hyacinths, and she wore a tiny pair of wings. 

With a cry of childish delight she ran forward, holding up a bright new 
sovereign in one of her hands. 

“See, papy! see, mother!” she cried. “ We shall have a turkey now like 
last Christmas, and godmother will come and dine with us; and it’s all my 
own earnings.” 

“ All your own earnings !” we echoed in wonderment. 

The child clapped her hands in ecstacy at our surprise; and after awhile we 
learned, partly from Miss Verrinder, and partly from Lily herself, that her 
godmother had got the manager of the theatre to engage her for the panto- 
mime, and had so well coached her up that, what with her tuition and Lily's 
own natural aptitude, she had been promoted to one of the leading children’s 

arts. 

Lily had been attending the theatre for nearly a month, and as it was the 
custom there to give half salaries for rehearsals, the sovereign was, as the 
child had said, “‘ her very own earnings.” 

The last post—a very late post it was that Christmas Eve—brought us a 
letter with a ten-pound note in it from a well-to-do uncle, and Lily’s first 
and last earnings were never spent. 

Yes, it lies before me now, bright and shining as when the warm and rosy 
fingers—so soon to be cold and waxen white—threw the coin with such delight 
into the mother’s lap. The tress of hair was cut from her poor hot head when, 
seized with a sudden and unexplained attack of fever, she lay restlessly tossing 
in its throes, and the wings are those our little one wore when she came to 
bless our hearth and home—a fitting rehearsal for that great transformation 
scene wherein her wings would be eum to the wings of an angel. 

The afternoon is fast fading into night, the ray of sunshine is gone, and I 
leave the table wherein my treasures lie, and come and sit beside my wife in 
the firelight. Hark! how the bells ring out their tidings of great joy this 
Christmas evening, and mingled with them we two—clasped hand in hand— 
can hear the frou-frou of those wings. 

Yes, our fairy-angel is with us. Each Christmastide she comes, though 
only we two can hear her, heralding peace and prosperity in the words which 
Shakespeare wrote and Mendelssohn sang. 
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Che Bampire Trap. 


BY JOSEPH VEREY. 








TAKE it for granted that all my readers have heard of “ Skyrini, 
the Flying Wonder.” If they have not, so much the worse for 
them, for to witness the performance of Skyrini was to enjoy a 
new and thrilling sensation. ‘The posters, with the form of 
Skyrini represented in all its athletic grace and manly 
beauty, informed the readers of those wonderful placards that 
“ In every capital in Europe Skyrini had been received with enthu- 
siasm such as never before rewarded any performer on the trapeze,” 
and it was also stated that all the monarchs of Europe had made 

this renowned artiste costly presents, and in some instances had invited him 

to appear at their Imperial and Royal Courts. 

In fact, Skyrini did indeed come nearer to the pictorial representation on 
the poster hen is customary in such matters. We have heard visitors 
declare when they came out of a show that the Giantess could not have 
weighed much more than half of what was set down as her weight; while in 
wild beast shows it is not at all unusual for visitors to pronounce the lions 
tame and to be disappointed with the crocodile. But Skyrini “ came up to 
the bill,” and everybody was delighted with him. 

Possibly if some had been aware that the baptismal name of this man of 
genius was plain John Bodger, and that he spoke no other tongue than the 
homely dialect of Suffolk, and, being a very reticent man, not much of that, 
he would have gained far less applause than when announced by his literally 
high-sounding and Italianized title. 

Tt must be confessed that although of godlike proportions, and possessing 
great physical powers, the mental gifts of John Bodger were by no means 
upon @ par with those accomplishments so much admired by the public. 

He was so slow in mental capacity, that before he could collect his ideas 
sufficiently to express them his bright and quick-witted little wife invariably 
guessed what he was about to say, and said it for him. 

The result was, that the !ittle woman, who in her highest heeled boots had some 
difficulty to reach her husband's arm when they walked out together, domi- 
neered over John to a surprising extent. She kept his ae she made his 
engagements, she ordered his clothes, she decided upon the dinner, she wrote 
all his letters, she invited all his friends—keeping aloof from those who were 
not her favourites—and she even superintended the posters, and decided upon 
the feats John was to perform. Tiny as she was, Mrs, Bodger was a giantess 
to a dwarf in all mental matters, and the magnificent athlete was literally a 
slave to her caprices. 

One day John confessed to an old friend—Weezy, the circus clown—that he 
sighed for freedom, and that the tyranny of Mrs, Bodger—though the little 
aoa was exceedingly affable in her manner—was really more than he could 

ear. 

“ She might take my screw, or buy my togs, or cut my hair, or have her 
own way about the grub, or engage with managers, I’d never interfere with 
her, and as for talking she may do as much of that as she likes,” said John, 
“but hang me if I can stand being led like a dancing bear or a monkey on a 
hurdy-gurdy. Some day I shall Son loose, I know, after what happened 
yesterday.” 

“What was it P” Weezy inquired. 

“ Why, I’m blowed if she didn’t want to come on the platform to chalk my 
slippers for the aérial flight. I never could have looked my mates in the face 
again. 

“ What did you say?” asked Weezy. 
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it was a cold Christmas Eve, and my wife and I were seated by a tiny fire, 
trying to be as ‘cheery as possible by recalling previous jolly Christmas times, 
and congratulating ourselves that, thanks to Miss Verrinder, Lily never 
wanted for food or warmth, 

“ How late her godmother has kept the child the past month,” I said. 

“ Lily says she’s got a surprise in store for us,” my wife replied. 

Even as she was speaking we heard footsteps on the landing outside our 
room, and then broke forth an old worn contralto voice and a fresh childish 
treble, singing Mendelssohn's finale to the Midswmmer Night's Dream :— 


“ Through this house give glimmering light, } 
By the dead and drowsy fire. 
Every elf and every sprite 
Hop as light as bird from bower, 
And rehearse this sorg by rote, 
To each word a warbling note. 
Hand in hand with fairy grace, 
Will we sing and bless this place.” 


Then the door opened and Lily and her godmother appeared in the doorway, ' 
and throwing off the long cloaks they wore advanced into the room, Miss 
Verrinder as the Fairy Queen leading the Spirit of Spring. 

Poor old fairy ! so kind and so good, one expected each moment to see you 
throw off that disfigurement of face,as you had thrown off your cloak, and 
—— transfigured into a form worthy of your heart. 

silly had on a light gauze dress of green, which, like her long golden hair, 
was sprinkled with daffodils and hyacinths, and she wore a tiny pair of wings. 

With a cry of childish delight she ran forward, holding up a bright new 
sovereign in one of her hands. 

“See, papy! see, mother!” she cried. “ We shall have a turkey now like 
last Christmas, and godmother will come and dine with us; and it’s all my ¥ 
own earnings.” 

*« All your own earnings ! ”’ we echoed in wonderment. 

The child clapped her hands in ecstacy at oursurprise; and after awhile we 
learned, partly from Miss Verrinder, and partly from Lily herself, that her 
godmother had got the manager of the theatre to engage her for the panto- 
mime, and had so well coached her up that, what with her tuition and Lily's 
own natural aptitude, she had been promoted to one of the leading children’s 
arts. 

’ Lily had been attending the theatre for nearly a month, and as it was the 
custom there to give half salaries for rehearsals, the sovereign was, as the 
child had said, “ her very own earnings.” 

The last post—a very late post it was that Christmas Eve—brought us a 
letter with a ten-pound note in it from a well-to-do uncle, and Lily’s first 
and last earnings were never spent. 

Yes, it lies before me now, bright and shining as when the warm and rosy 


fingers—so soon to be cold and waxen white—threw the coin with such delight 

into the mother’s lap. The tress of hair was cut from her poor hot head when, \ 
seized with a sudden and unexplained attack of fever, she lay restlessly tossing 

in its throes, and the wings are those our little one wore when she came to | 


bless our hearth and home—a fitting rehearsal for that great transformation 
scene wherein her wings would be changed to the wings of an angel. 
The afternoon is fast fading into night, the ray of sunshine is gone, and I 
leave the table wherein my treasures lie, and come and sit beside my wife in 
the firelight. Hark! how the bells ring out their tidings of great joy this 
Christmas evening, and mingled with them we two—clasped hand in hand— 
can hear the frou-frou of those wings. 
Yes, our fairy-angel is with us. Each Christmastide she comes, though 
only we two can hear her, heralding peace and prosperity in the words which 
Shakespeare wrote and Mendelssohn sang. 
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Che Wampire Tray. 


BY JOSEPH VEREY. 





TAKE it for granted that all my readers have heard of “ Skyrini, 
the Flying Wonder.” lf they have not, so much the worse for 
them, for to witness the performance of Skyrini was to enjoy a 
new and thrilling sensation. The posters, with the form of 
Skyrini represented in all its athletic grace and manly 
beauty, informed the readers of those wonderful placards that 
* In every capital in Europe Skyrini had been received with enthu- 
siasm such as never before rewarded any performer on the trapeze,” 
and it was also stated that all the monarchs of Europe had made 

this renowned artiste costly presents, and in some instances had invited him 

to appear at their Imperial and Royal Courts. 

In fact, Skyrini did indeed come nearer to the pictorial representation on 
the poster than is customary in such matters. We have heard visitors 
declare when they came out of a show that the Giantess could not have 
weighed much more than half of what was set down as her weight; while in 
wild beast shows it is not at all unusual for visitors to pronounce the lions 
tame and to be disappointed with the crocodile. But Skyrini “came up to 
the bill,” and everybody was delighted with him. 

Possibly if some had been aware that the baptismal name of this man of 
genius was plain John Bodger, and that he spoke no other tongue than the 
homely dialect of Suffolk, and, being a very reticent man, not much of that, 
he would have gained far less applause than when announced by his literally 
high-sounding and Italianized title. 

It must be confessed that although of godlike proportions, and possessing 
great physical — the mental gifts of John Bodger were by no means 
upon a par with those a so much admired by the public. 

He was so slow in mental capacity, that before he could collect his ideas 
sufficiently to express them his bright and quick-witted little wife invariably 
guessed what he was about to say, and said it for him. 

The result was, that the !ittle woman, who in her highest heeled boots had some 
difficulty to reach her husband’s arm when they walked out together, domi- 
neered over John to a surprising extent. She kept his EN she made his 
engagements, she ordered his clothes, she decided upon the dinner, she wrote 
all his letters, she invited all his friends—keeping aloof from those who were 
not her favourites—and she even superintended the posters, and decided upon 
the feats John was to perform. Tiny as she was, Mrs, Bodger was a giantess 
to a dwarf in all mental matters, and the magnificent athlete was literally a 
slave to her caprices. 

One day John confessed to an old friend—Weezy, the circus clown—that he 
sighed for freedom, and that the tyranny of Mrs, Bodger—though the little 
haha was exceedingly affable in her manner—was really more than he could 

ear. 

“ She might take my screw, or buy my togs, or cut my hair, or have her 
own way about the grub, or engage with managers, I’d never interfere with 
her, fon. fie for talking she may do as much of that as she likes,” said John, 
“but hang me if I can stand being led like a dancing bear or a monkey on a 
hurdy-gurdy. Some day I shall break loose, I know, after what happened 
yesterday.” 

“ What was it P”” Weezy inquired. 

“ Why, I’m blowed if she didn’t want to come on the platform to chalk my 
slippers for the aérial flight. I never could have looked my mates in the face 
again.” 

“ What did you say?” asked Weezy. 
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“ Nothing—never do; but Juckily the manager heard her. ‘My dear Mrs. 
Bodger,’ says he, ‘ | couldn't permit it, I couldn't indeed.’ 

“ But,” continued the great baby, “there are others who will give in. She 
has such a way with her.” 

However, for some time after this Mrs. Bodger had few opportunities of 
trying it on with managers, as the pair were on their way to New York, 
where Bodger—we beg pardon, Skyrini—had an engagement. 

They reached that city and fulfilled the engagement most successfully. 
Mrs. Bodger was prevented by a little domestic event from putting in force 
her threat to become her husband's professional attendant. ‘Time passed, 
and upon Mrs. B.’s recovery she exercised her wonted authority with even 
greater persistence than before. John had no other fault to find with his wife, 
but yearned more than ever to be his own master. 

He was met on one of those rare occasions when his wife was not in his 
company bya Yankee skipper, a great admirer of his. 

“Why, what’s the matter, old hoss? how skeary you look. Come and 
liquor up. A mint-julep ora cocktail will put life into you. But say, Johnny, 
what is it?” 

“ Fact is, 1 want my liberty. My wife’s a good little woman, but she treats 
me like a child, I'm laughed at by the whole company. 

“ Guess I'd make tracks for awhile,” said the Yankee. 

* But how P W here os asked John. 

The Yankee pointed, with a cigar several inches in length, in the direction 
of the sea. “ Herrin’ pond,’ 

* You mean, go to England ?” 

“Slick! Right away.” 

“* But, when?” 

“Now! Less’nan hour. Jest goin’ aboard. Sail right off.” 

“ But, my wife,” exclaimed Bodger, alarmed at the rush of the Yankee's 
ideas, and almost trembling at the enormity of the offence. 

“ She's got money ?” inquired the Yankee. 

‘Fifty pounds or so in English money, and my screw for last week. She 
Pa goes to treasury. 

“Off you go, Johnny ” said the Yankee, with a grin. 

“ But | must leave a line for Mrs Bodger.” 

“ Make tracks, then, and do it right off.”’ 

A meck apologetic missive it was that John wrote, and in less than an hour 
“The Flying Wonder” was on the ocean. 

Christmas was approaching when he reached London. He had left his wife 
nearly all the cash ; in fact, he found himself almost penniless on reaching his 
native land, but he well knew that he could at once procure an engagement. 
The Yankee skipper had advanced him some money, and off started John to 
the Royal Apollo Theatre to see if the engagements were all filled up for the 
pantomime, 

On the contrary, the manager was only too glad to see him. “ The Flying 
Wonder "was at once put in the bill as the “ King of the Gnomes,” and the 
author was sent for to write a new scene for him so as to introduce his wonderful 
feats with the vampire trap. 

There were not fifty lines for him to speak, but then he had to leap from the 
stage to the flies; had to disappear in a flash of lurid light; had to defy the 
power of the Fairy Queen from the top of a previpice, and then be enclosed 
in its granite recesses, to reappear a second after, transformed into a tremendous 
dragon. What more could even a “ flying wonder ” desire ? 

John was in high spirits. He had no desire to desert his pretty little 
domineering wife, but simply to teach her that she would not be allowed to 
make him ridiculous. He had written to her; had told her in the mildest 
manner that “he wouldn't hurt a hair of her head, and would always love 
her and protect her, but that he would and must be more his own master. 

It was Boxing- night at the Apollo. The theatre was crammed to the roof. 
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Skyrini’s tremendous leaps were received with rapture by the gods, every- 
thing going swimmingly. Everybody in a perspiration, from the manager 
to the stage-doorkeeper, who is hiding his red face in a pewter pot, while 
the tide of Barclay and Perkins is rapidly ebbing down his capacious throat. 

“Hallo! who’s that going up the stairs?” cried that watchful worthy, setting 
down the empty pe wter. 

“One o’ the ballet,” was the response of a super, taking the face for 
granted. 

It was Mrs. Bodger, who suspecting that her husband might have given 
directions to refuse her admission had watched her opportunity and had 
walked quietly to the back of the stage. Soon she had penetrated that 
mysterious region beneath which the wonders of pantomime were concocted. 

Guided by a playbill, she knows it must be near the time when the great 
scene between “the King of the Gnomes” and the Fairy Queen comes on. 
She approached a vampire trap! She placed her tiny figure ready for the 
ascent on the platform. 

“Hi! What are you doing?” cried the man in charge. “ Miss Wilkins will 
be here in a minute to go up as the Fairy Queen, and Skyrini 

“Hush, don’t you know me? Mrs, Bodger. Here’s a sovereign; keep 
Miss Wilkins back a minute.” 

Meanwhile “the King of the Gnomes” was in his glory. His demon fight 
was greeted with deafening applause. The traps worked splendidly. Click, 
and the “Flying Wonder” shot through the air as if fired from a cannon. 
Tremendous success. 

And now for the great scene. The Gnomes were at their gambols in a 
mystic valley led by their king. 

The power of Elfinella had been defied to hurry-scurry music. Lurid lights 
were dancing about the stage, and flame and smoke issued from clefts in 
the enchanted rocks. Never did pantomime go better. 

But where was the Fairy Queen? The signal had been given, but Miss 
Wilkins did not appear. The King of the Gnomes gave a second and a louder 
stamp on the floor, then started back with a cry of horror. 

For through the trap, instead of the Fairy Queen, came a tiny little figure 
clad in furs, and with a saucy hat and saucier feathers and the sauciest look 
of all upon her pert little rosy face. 

“ Mrs. John Bodger, if you please,” said that saucy little person. 

The flats closed upon an exciting scene. Scolding from the manager, tears 
from Miss Wilkins, defiance from Mrs. Bodger, suppressed laughter from the 
supers, and meek apologies from the King of the Gnomes, who made no 
further attempt to break his domestic fetters. The first symptom of revolt 
is silenced by any allusion to the “ Vampire Trap.” 


“FEarnt Barrymore anp Devpr1.”—When the Earl of Barrymore had private 
theatricels at bis house at Wargrave, near Henley-on-Thames, amongst the amateur 
performers he bad some professionals. Delpini, the then well-known clown, was his 
manager and factotam. By his Lordship’s order Blue Beard was performed. 3lue 
Beard was firet produced as a pantomime at Covent Garden Theatre, 1791, under the 
title of Blue Beard ; or, The Flight of Harlequin. George Colman the younger wrote 
a romantic drama called Blue Beard for Drury Lane, which appeared at Christinas, 1798, 
the music by Michael Kelly. At Wargrave Delpini played Blue Beard; a song was 
introduced by him in the scene where he is going to give Fatima all his riches. In the 
second verse the words were these,— 

This key opens the casket where emeralds lie, 

And this, which my costly array meets the eye, 

With silks far more bright than the Parian dye, 

And all shall be thine when we marry. 
Instead of this Deipini sings,— 

This key opens the casket where admirals die. 
“Oh!” said the Prompter, interrupting him, “‘ you have made a mistake; it’s ‘ where 
emeralds lie.’” ‘ No! ” said Delpini, ‘‘it be your mistake ; it is de admiral that Blue 
Beard murdered and buried him here.” Delpini the clown died 1828. 
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ap First Step. 


BY PERCY COMPTON. 








HEN I had been a few months on the stage I accepted an offer 
to play second low comedy and burlesque at the Galaxy 
Theatre, Clodshire. Up to this time I had been playing what 
is called “ general utility.” Shortly after my arrival at the 
town, which for purposes of identification I will call Grazely, a 
new burlesque was put in rehearsal at the Galaxy. It was 
called Left Her Home; or, Backing a Stiff'un, and was the 
result of an irreverent imagination applied vo the late Lord 
Derby’s translation of the Iliad. Helen, Menelaus, Priam, 

Paris, and all the other familiar figures of Homer’s epic appeared and 

conducted themselves in a most un-Homeric manner. I was Thersites, and 

was supposed to cherish a hopeless passion for Cassandra. The famous wooden 
horse had been changed by the author into the “ Stiff'un” of the racecourse. 

There was an amusing scene when the “ Stiff'un ” was saddled in what was 

intended to be a representation of the paddock at Newmarket. The assembled 

Greek warriors laid and took the odds against him, I put in an appearance, 

and was warned off the (Trojan) Heath on account of my reputation as a 

welsher. At the first rehearsal the lady engaged for mae boys, who played 

Ascanius, asked me how we should arrange our dance in the scene before 

the tower of Troy. “I think we may as well go down with the ‘ rock,’ up with 

the ‘shuffle,’ down again with the ‘crab,’ and cast off,” said she with the 
familiarity of an experienced dancer. “ Yes,” I said, “ that will be as good a way 
as any.” Really I knew as much about “crabs” and “rocks” as Thersites 
himself, but thought I would dissemble, as I was determined to watch her 
and imitate her movements. The singing I could manage, as my ear is quick 
and my voice passable. My artful plan came to nothing. When our dance 
came on Aseanius suggested that we should walk through “as usual,” and 
accordingly we walked through. What was worse, we continued to walk the 

dances throughout the rehearsals. The day of the re arrived, and I 

was not a bit nearer witching the British public with graceful movement. My 

prospects were gloomy. I seemed about to make my dance a real break-down, 
and expected the usual notice after the first night. I had even calculated the 
fare to London and the advisability of returning to the line of utility in which 

I had made so many brilliant successes. I determined to make a grand, final 

effort. I left the town and struck into the agricultural district surrounding 

it, which, like the rest of Clodshire, is of a monotonous beauty. Practice, not 
suicide, was my intention. I chose a convenient field, put my hat on the 
ground, hung my coat on a hedge, and proceeded to combine the different 

“steps” 1 had seen danced in burlesques. The day was hot, the exercise 

violent, and I was energetic. At first 1 made little progress ; in fact, my feet 

got in my way, but by dint of repeated exertion I managed to work out some- 
thing resembling a dance. Panting and as 1 stopped to wipe my 

heated brow with a handkerchief I had bought in the morning to use in a 

character I was to play in the first piece. It was a beautiful warm colour, 

sang de bouf the ee Peet man called it. 1 placed it on my coat, which 
hung on the hedge behind me, and got to work again. My progress was very 
satisfactory, and I was getting hopeful as to Thersi::s, when suddenly I heard 

a sound as of a herd of wild buffaloes behind me. I turned round and saw a 

large black bull charging me with lowered horns and flaming eyes. Off I 

started at a wild pace, followed by the bull. The going was heavy, as the field 

was of that kind of soil called rich meadow land. I tore on, and then, if ever, 
was settled the vexed question as to whether a hundred yards on grass has 
been done in ten seconds. It was about that distance to the end of the field, 
and I seemed to reach it ina moment. It was a very close finish; I only just 
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jumped info the hedge and came out ragged and scratched on the other side 
when the bull came in a too good second. I left my coat, hat, and the warm- 
coloured handkerchief to the bull. I felt that I did not want them. Hatless 
and coatless I reached my lodgings, and it was some time before I recovered 
my ordinary calm demeanour. The opening scenes of Left Her Home went 
gloriously, and the “ Stiffun” was a big favourite. My time had come. 
Ascanius had “rocked,’’ “ shuffled,’ and “crabbed” to the delight of the 
audience. The leader looked at me, and off I started. I hadn't done three 
steps before I was in the field again and the bull behind me. I quickened my 
steps—the music quickened too; faster and faster I danced, gaining on the bull; 

now I was at the hedge, now in it and safe! I stopped, breathless, to hear 
the sound of a rapturous encore, and I recollected that I bad just danced my 
first solo. While I was bowing my acknowledgments Ascanius whispered to 
me, “ Where did you get that +tep from?” “ I worked it out with a friend,” 

I replied ; but I did not think it necessary to say that it was my friend the 
bull who had helped me, 


ones ——{-- aaa 


Che Welsh Bellman, 
BY HARRY LISTON. 


OR some years it has been my custom since I began the somewhat 
arduous task of giving a single-handed monologue entertainment, 
or a “ One-horse Show,” as our American cousins term it, never, 
or at least very seldom, to perform more than five nights weekly 
when visiting a fresh town daily. In 1877 my manager and I 
arrived in the deiightful little watering-place, Barmouth, Wales, 
on a Saturday, and as I was not advertised to give my “ Merry 
Moments” there until the Monday night following we decided to 

seck the bellman in order to make preliminary arrangements for announcing 

the Monday’s entertainment. We were escorted by a native boatman to the 
abode of the wielder of the brass-tongued instrument with the following 
result :—‘* Is this the bellman’s house?” I inquired. “ Do you mean Mr. 

Jones, Sir?” asked the wife of the campanologist. “ Yes,” L replied. “ Well, 

I think he was in the pack making paste (he was also billposter), an I tell 

him you want him if you tont mind to wait a minute, Sir.” Mr. Jones quickly 

emerged from the front door, and said, “ Nice tay, gentlemen! To you want 
to see me?” I presented my card, which he turned over and over again 
without making any reply, and apparently wondering what was_ printed 
thereon. I saw he was in a fog, so 1 rushed to his rescue with “ ‘My name 
is Liston.” “Oh, tear, goodness, yes! I know you now, inteet.” (He had 
never seen me before ) “I want you to cry my entertainment with your bell 
on Monday,” said I. “ Well, I to that with pleasure for you whatever,” said 
he. I then asked my manager (Mr. J. Tustin) to write out the precise matter 
which I wanted Mr. Jones to cry on the Monday, and when it was handed to 
him he looked at it in the same mysterious manner as at my private card, 
and said, “ You have no need to w rite it down unless you like, as I know very 
well inteet what I have to say.” We left him with the strict injunction that 
the written proclamation should be adhered to. An important feature in this 
incident is the fact that in 1877 Barmouth contained a railway-station, from 
which you had to traverse a very short road to get into the town, which town 
contained only one street. On the eventful Monday I was looking in a toy- 
shop window in the street, when I heard the native campanologist, “Mr. Jones, 
hold forth thas: “ Oh, yes! Oh, yes! This was to give notice that there was 

a very great performer in teet in Parmouth, an he was never pe in Parmouth 

pefore whatever. His name was (looking at the written proclamation)—his 
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name was (another look at the aforesaid paper)—his name was Harry Liston, 
or | tont know, is it Gladstone they call him, look you. He is very great per- 
former inteet, they say. He will pe at the Assembly Room opposite the 
Gorsegydal Hotel to-night at half-past seven, an if you go after that time it 
will pe too late, an you will only have to look at them outside.” Then in the 
same breath he continued: “ There was another lady as peen unfortunate to 
lose her umperello in some of the shops in one of the streets, she don’t know 
which, If any gentleman was find the umperello an take it to Mr. Morrison 
(a shopkeeper in the town) they will pe very handsomely rewartet, an I’m sure 
they tont expect it, for they know the umperello was never pelong to them 
whatever, look you. God save the Queen!” I was so struck with this 
original announcement that I quietly followed him along the street in order 
that I might copy it, which 1 did verbatim, and introduced it in my imper- 
sonation of “ Villiam Bawler” the same evening, to the intense delight of 
my audience (who were chiefly visitors from London) and to the discomfort 
of Mr. Jones the original, who happened to be standing in the back seats. The 
entertainment being over I adjourned to my hotel, where I found Mr. Jones 
waiting with his account for billposting and belling. As I paid him the 
account he said, “ My word, you give it to me to-night, but I tont mind 
whatever.” I explained to him that I was much pleased with his original 
style of announcement, and told him I should always be glad to engage him 
again whenever I visited Barmouth. In the summer of 1878 I again visited 
Barmouth, and at once secured the services of the humorous Mr. Jones, and 
told him I would leave the announcement entirely to his own choice. On this 
occasion his speech was very brief, but equally original; he began: “Oh, 
a Oh, yes! This was to give notice, look you, that very great performer, 

larry Liston, will perform in Parmouth again to-night at the Assembly 
Room. He is very nice man inteet, truth. He knows everypody, an every- 
pody knows him. An let us hope every pody will go an see him to-night 
‘Merry Moments.’ God save the Queen!’ 


Samvet Rocers was an inveterate punster, albeit from his poetry one might suppose 
him to have been one of the gravest men in Christendom. He had one peculiarity that 
distinguished him from all poets, past, present, and to come, viz., 30,0007. 


Tue Orntorn or “ Loox Snarp.”—W. aoe the portrait-painter, was nephew to John 
Philip Kemble, tragedian, and pupil of Sir William Beechy, R.A. Sharp became por- 
trait-painter to King George IIL. through the following incident :—During his apprentice- 
ship to Sir William Beechy he and his master were at Windsor Castle painting for the 
King. Young Sharp was left in the painting-room to prepare some colours, and while 
earnestly engaged in his business he heard the repeated cry of “ Sharp,” ‘‘ Sbarp,” 
“Sharp,” which was used as an abbreviation of the term “ Look sharp,” and imported to 
the domestics of the King’s household the meaning that the King was coming, and that 
every one must be in his station to receive his Majesty in the different apartments 
through which he usually passed to his private chamber. From the manner “ Sharp” 
was called, he thought something unpleasant had happened to Sir William Beechy, 
and in the utmost confusion he ran downstairs, where on the turning of the staircase he 
stumbled over bis Maj sty and threw him down, ‘I'he reader may easily conceive the 
mutual confusion that was felt on the occasion. When the King recovered himself he 
asked poor trembling Sharp his name, and who he was, and then went on. Some of his 
Majesty's attendants immediately began to lecture Sharp very severely on being in the 
way when notice had been given that the King was coming. Sharp said very innocently 
that he was called in a great hurry, and had run downstairs under the impression that Sir 
William Beecby bad been takenill. This occasioned the gentleman in waiting to ask the name 
of the young artist, who replied that his name was Sharp. Animmediate laugh followed 
the reply, and the King being instantly made acquainted with the particulars of the accident 
he was 80 pleased with the joke that his Majesty went to the painting-room and entered 
into a familiar conversation with Sharp on the whimsical incident. In 1805 W. Sharp 
married a celebrated dancer named Bella Menage, who previous to ber marriage had 
appeared in a pantomime at the Haymarket Theatre called The Corsair. Afterwards she 
left that theatre and by the desire of John Philip Kemble became an actress and singer at 
Drury Laue Theatre. 
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Che Mlan in the “ Flies,” 


f BY ERNEST CUTHBERT. 
A 





} E was an odd little, round little man, with bright and quick but 
. merry little eyes, set in his much too large head. He was an old 
man, too, for the hair which fringed in his face like the valance 
round a bedstead, the hair of his head and his beard, was much 
nearer white—dirty white—than grey. An odd man and an old 
man! And I looked at him curiously as he sat there before me, 
because he had a young wife. She, too,I could see. A pale-faced 
$ <> woman, who might have been of less than five-and-twenty years, 

_ and evidently delicate. But she was bright and quick in her move- 
ments, and there was alight gracefulness about her ways that I remarked upon 
to him, and he in reply said, “ Yes, of course ; she’s beena fairy, and I—I was 
a man in the ‘ flies!’ 

“How camel tomarry her? I, aman so old, with so young a wife? Ah! 
how? Sometimes I wonder at it myself, for it’s precious little luck that ever 
comed in my way in life. But this ! Well, there, Sir, you know they say 
marriages are made in heaven. If mine wasn’t quite made there, it was in the 
clouds | found my wife. I was in the clouds, and she came up to me with her 
silver wings and her fair angel face, and it seemed to me I couldn’t let her go 
back again. Talking enigmas, am I, about ‘clouds,’ and ‘angel’s face,’ and her 
wings ?’ Well, Sir, I'll just tell you the story straight out. 

“ T've said I was a‘ man in the flies.’ You know what the ‘ flies’ ofa theatre 
are, don’t you, Sir? Well, I was up there, hauling on to ropes all the night 
long, lowering bits of scenery, trees, castles—‘ castles in the air’ they was, as 
a fact - or pulling of em up. There's a heap of ropes in the ‘ flies’ of a big 
theatre, and the pantomime season just about doubles the number of’em, The 
transformation, you see, has got such a lot of pieces to be let down into place, 
My work in the transformation the time I’m going to tell you of was to look 
after the clouds. There was anawful lotof’em, Of course there was a lot of 
the ballet—fairies the public calls ’em—to be shown, and most of ’em were on 
in the ‘ golden heaven’ sceneas angels. But the idea was to have a flight of 
angels through the dark clouds, and then to show in the golden heaven. It 
was a pretty idea, and it used to ‘go’ with the public. She was one of the 
angels, sir, and being very light and graceful, she used to he sent up higher 
than any of the others, and that’s how she came up to me as if she floated up 
on her silver wings. But I don’t think I ever took any notice of her till that 
night. I take notice of her every minute in the duy now, and think what a 
real fairy she has been to me, and will be till the day when I’m lying dy-—— 

“No! no! Mary—God bless thee, girl !—don’t cry—don’t cry! 

“It’s nigh upon eight years ago, Sir, that pantomime time is. Eight years 
ago, and perhaps she didn’t think much then of the danger of what she had to 
do. At seventeen girls have much more pluck than at twenty-seven, and they 
need have plenty if they’re on in the transformation scene of a pantomime. 
Strapped to an iron—one broad strap round the waist—only able to rest one 
foot, perhaps, and that on a ledge not broader than the foot itself, the fairies 
get wound up from the stage high into the air, bound to keep one position, 
swaying to right and to left as the iron lengthens out, and with nothing to 
save them if it should snap, or the belt round them break, or the girls them- 
selves faint. Some of’em do faint at first, and they're tried a good many times 
before they're allowed to take the place. Of course every care’s taken and 
any 8 very particular, but it’s just this that accidents will happen, and 
then— 

“TI never thought much of it then, and the ladies and gentlemen who sit in 
the front of the house and applaud don’t think at all of what might happen. 
lt’s only when I think of it now that I shudder, 
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“I shall never forget that night. As I stood in the ‘flies’ and over the 
big stage and watched the fairies come from the back and the sides, al] looking 
up to where I stood with my hand on a wheel which let out the rope and 
lowered the clouds, my only wish was to see ‘em safe up as far as they had to 
come ; but I hadn’t much time for thinking, for all the while they was coming 
nearer and nearer I was changing the clouds from the dark thunder ones to 
the ‘rosy dawn’ and then to the clouds of the ‘ golden heaven,’ and yet I 
know I was always glad when it was done and they could be wound back and 
get released. You sitting in the stalls in front, perhaps, only thought how 
pretty they looked with their silver wings moving as if they really were flying 
upwards, and with their white faces quite calm, always keeping in one posi- 
tion, and coming all to one point. Can't you fancy it now! I can, just as if 
it was only last night, and with the lime-light thrown over the scene, with the 
music from the orchestra swelling up to me in the ‘flies,’ and the roar of 
een as the transformation is completed. I can see her just as she was 
close up to me, so that if I had stooped down and she had lifted her arms we 
might have touched one another. I saw her that one moment like a real 
angel as she looked up at me, and the next—I don’t know how it happened— 
there was a big burst of smoke from the scenery down below, a cry of fire, 
a Joud yell from all in the house—I can hear it now—and in less than a minute 
all the gauze and drapery of that transformation scene seemed to be in one 
huge blaze. There were four-and-twenty ‘ fairies,’ Sir, high up on irons; but 
she was higher than ‘em all. It used to take seven minutes to wind 'em down 
every night, and then the men had nothing else to do. Now they were inthe 
middle of a furnace. Do you wonder that they fled? Was it mercy, Sir, that 
the girls fainted as they hung there strapped to the irons, and unable even 
to fling themselves to the ground? But she—she looked up to me, and 
seemed to say, ‘Save me, Joe!’ and she didn’t faint. I don’t know how I 
did it, but 1 know that I got out my knife, and took a rope, and while I hung 
head downwards from the flies, I tied the rope under her arms, and then cut 
the belt round her waist to set her free, and pulled myself up again, and then 
dragged her up by the rope. I don’t know how I did it; but I'd got her— 
there, among the clouds, as they began to burn around us, the whole place 
thick with stifling smoke, and I fighting my way across the ‘ ladders’ to reach 
the stairs. But going down them was like walking into the furnace which 
raged at the bottom. And the roar of the flames, and the yells of the i 
who had filled the theatre !—shall I ever forget the scene ? orwill she—though 
T saved her—saved her in the clouds, and found there, as she came up to me 
with her silver wings, my wife—wife for an old man in the ‘ flies.’ ” 


A Reav Puraysitt.—The following is a literal copy of a curious playbill issued in the 
ear 1793 by the manager of the Theatre Royal, Kilkenny :—‘ Kilkenny Theatre Royal 
. his Majesty’s company of comedians. On Saturday, May 14, 1793, will be rformed 
by command of several respectable persons in this learned metropolis, for the benefit of 
Mr. Kearns, the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet!’ originally written and composed by the celebrated 
Dan Heys, of Limerick, and insarted in Shakspere’s works. Hamlet by Mr. Kearns 
(being his first appearance in that character), who, between the acts, will perform several 
solos on the patent bag-pipes, which play two tunes at the same time. Ophelia by Mrs. 
Prior, who will introduce several favourite airs in character, particularly ‘The Lass of 
Richmond Hill,’ and ‘ We'll all be unhappy together,’ from the Reverend Mr. Dibdin’s 
* Oddities.’ The parts of the King and Queen, by the direction of the Reverend Father 
O’Callagan, will be omitted, as too immoral for any stage. Polonius, the comical politician, 
by a younggentleman, being his first appearance in public. The Ghost, the Gravedigger 
and toute, by Mr. Simpson, the great London comedian. The characters to be dressed 
in Roman shapes. To which will be added an interlude, in which will be introduced 
several sleight-of-hand tricks, by the celebrated surveyor, Hunt. The whole to conclude 
with the farce of ‘ Mahomet the Impostor!’ Mahomet by Mr. Kearns. Tickets to be had 
of Mr. Kearns, at the sign of the Goat’s Beard, in Castle Street. The value of the tickets, 
fs usual, will be takeu (if required) in candles, bacon, butter, cheese, soap, &c., as Mr, 
Kearns wishe:, in every particular, to accommodate the public, 9° No person shall be 

admitted into the boxes without shoes or stockings.” 
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‘fan RYAN ~ BRONCHITIS, &0. 


IN CIGARETTES, CIGARS, AND 
MOORESLSMa it) PASTILLES, 


FOR INHALATION. Boxes 3s. to 18s. 





Preparation of the Plant for Smoking, in Tins, 2s. 6d. to 18s. 


aime IN CONSUMPTION AND” 


EMULSION 


soe WASTING DISEASES 






FOOD 
IMPROVES THE APPETITE, 
INCREASES STRENGTH AND WEIGHT. 


Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s. 


145, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, and of Chemists, &c., SEN. 
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NON-ALCOHOLIG SPARKLING TONIC BEVERAGE. 


Of Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers everywhere. 
Manufacturers: PACKHAM AND CO., Limited, CROYDON. 


NO HOME OR HOS! OR HOSPITAL SHOULD BE WITHOUT 
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PG) FOR INFANTSANVALIDS, &e 


GIVES HEALTH, STRENGTH, COMFORT, AND 
QUIET NIGHTS TO MOTHERS, NURSES, 
INFANTS, AND INVALIDS. 

Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 
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VALUABLE DISCOVERY FOR THE HAIR. 





A very nicely perfumed hair dressing, called “ Tux Mexican Harr Renewer,” now 
being sold by most Chemists and Perfumers at 3s. 6d. per bottle, is fast superseding 
all “ Hair Restorers,” for it will positively restore in every case grey or white 
hair to its original colour by a few applications, without dyeing it, or leaving the 
disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, 
as well as promoting the growth of the hair on bald spots where the hair glands are 
not decayed. The name is on every bottle, with full particulars. Ask for “Tux 
Mexican Harr Renewer.” Sold by Chemists and Medicine Dealers everywhere, and 
Wholesale by the Anglo-American Drug Company, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, 


London. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup for Children! should always be used when 
Children are cutting teeth : it relieves the little sufferers at once, it produces natural 
quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub awakes “ as bright 
as a button.” It is perfectly harmless, and very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, it softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best known remedy for dysentery and diarrhaea, whether arising from teething 
or other causes. Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrvu? is sold by thousands of Medicine 
Dealers in all parts of the world at 1s. 1}d. per bottle, and millions of mothers can 
testify to its virtue. 

Manufactory, 33, Farringdon Road, London, 


“FLORILINE,” 
9 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

A few drops of the liquid “ Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
leasant lather which thoroughly cleanses the teeth from all parasites or impurities, 
Sealine the gums, prevents tartar, stops decay, gives to the teeth a peculiar pearly- 
whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the breath. It removes all unpleasant odour 
arising from decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “The Fragrant Floriline,” being 
composed in part of honey and sweet herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest 
toilet discovery of the age. Sold everywhere, by Chemists and Ierfumers, at 2s. 6d. 
ver bottle, and 

Vholesale by the Anglo-American - engreys Limited, 33, Farringdon Road, 

vondon. 


~ BROWN’S BRONGHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers will find them beneficial in clearing the voice before 
speaking or singing, and relieving the Throat after any unusual exertion of the vocal 
organs, having a peculiar adaptation to affections which disturb the oe of speech. 
Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough or “slight cold” in its first 
stages. That which in the beginning would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, 
soon attacks the lungs. “ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are a most 
valuable article when Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Influenza, Hoarseness, and Sore 
Throat are prevalent. The Troches give sure and almost immediate relief. Sold by 
Chemists at ls. 1}d. per box in all parts of the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Colonies. 





London Depot, 33, Farringdon Road. 
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GOLD MEDAL, 





PARIS, 1878. 





CELEBRATED 


Steel PVens, 


BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. | 
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KAYES WORSDELLS Fa 
I PILLS. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


HE BLOOD. CURE LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
BSTRUCTIONS. IMPROVE THE DIGESTION. 
LEANSE THE SYSTEM. ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. 


Sold everywhere at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. I 


| TO ALL WHO SHAVE, 
| LLOYD'S EUXESIS, 


, 
: ' Which requires neither Soap nor Water, is soothing to the most irritable skin. 
| In Tubes. Price 1s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
/ | CAUTION. 
The genuine Euxesis bears the name of “ Aimée Lloyd” on cap of Tube, and “ Prepared 
4 | only by his Widow ” in red ink across Label. ; 
* 





HAPPINESS. 





i MANUFACTORY— 
3, SPUR STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. i 
Refuse all others, 











THE ERA ALMANACK _ADVESTICOER. 


WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING , ETC. 


Pp* ‘RSONS of any age, cin bad 

their writing, may, in Eicut Lessons, 
acquire pe rmanently an elegant and flowing 
style of PENM ANSHIP, adapted either to 
profe *ssional pursuits or private corre sponde nee. 

ARITHMETIC on a method requiring only 
one-third the time usually requisite. 

BOOK-KEEPING by Double Entry, as 
practised in the Government, Banking, and 
a : Merchants’ Offices, &c. For Terms, &c., 
a ; - apply to Mr. SMART, at the Institution, 
at the first Private Door in Swallow Street, Quadrant, Regent Street (removed from No. 5, 
Piccadiliy). 














“A practical, scientific, and really philosophic method.” — Colonial Review. “‘Under Mr. 
SMART, penmanship has been reduced to a science." — Polytechnic Journal. “A ready 
and elegant style of penmanship.” — Post Magazine. “ Calculated to work miracles in pen- 
manship.’ "—The Era, “ A correct and improv ed method of instruction.” — Magazine of 








Science. “ Mr. SMART has great tact in instructing and improving his pupils.”— 
Iondon Mercantile Journal. “Founded on philosophical principles.” —School of Arts, 
‘We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART’.”—Evening Star. 

*." Caution.—No connection with any parties teaching in the Provinces or elsewhere 
assuming the Name, copying the Advertisements, &c., of Mr. Wituram Smart, whose sole 


address is 
978, QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 
N.B.— Agent to the West of anne Fire and Life Insurance mney 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 1862. 











38, OXFORD STREET. 
‘LYTYLS CUOAXKO 


BAILEY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


for VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk and Cotton, free from 
any irritation. Prices—6s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 17s. 6d, 


LADIES’ BELTS. 
BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


Vide Lancet, April, 7, 1877.—* The greatest improvement ever effected; cannot shift or 
ruck up.” 
Prices—Silk, 45s.; Co'ton, 35s.; Second Quality, 52s. 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED TRUSSES AND INSTRUMENTS 
for Spinal and other Deformities. 


W.H. Bailey & Son, 38 (LATE), Oxford St., London. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, Asytum-roap, Otp Kent-Rroap, 
consists of OnE Hunprep and Sevewty Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain’s Residence, Board and Court 


cae &c., Erected upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, necessitating an expenditure of £3,000 PER 





Instituted 1827. Incorporated 1842. 
Patron—His Koyal HIGHNESS the PRINCE OF WALES. 





Many recipients of the Society’s benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Asylum for AQUARTER OF A 


CENTURY, and received, in the aggregate, weekly allowances during that long period to the amount of FOUR 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS, 





Chairman— Mr. 8. CARRINGTON, Royal Standard, 227, Piccadilly; Yorkshire Grey, 189, Piccadilly ; 
and Queen's Head, 4°5, Strand. 
Secretary—ALFRED L. ANNETT, 67, Fleet-street, E.C. 








[NCORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 


No. 127, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated 3rd May, 1836. 
Entrance Fee .cccccccescocccccccseccccsccsecccccosscsecces S10 10e. 

This Society has now been nearly 88 years in existence, during which period nearly 19,000 Licensed 
Victuallers have become Members. The present number of Members exceeds 3,500. 

it has expended more than Three Hundred and Two Thousand Pounds sterling in weekly allowances, 
upwards of NINETY-FOUR POUNDS per week being now distributed amongst 268 Members. 

Members of the Society, after being in business three years from the date of Membership, if overtaken by 
distressed circumstances, accompanied by sickness or bodily infirmity, are entitled, upon application to the 
Governor and Committee, and without the necessity of election by the general body of Members, to participate in 
the benefits of the Society. 

Every Child, under Twelve years of age, of a Member dying distressed is entitled to 2s. per week, and upon 
the decease of both parents to 4s. per week. 

Members are required to take the *‘ MORNING ADVERTISER” while in business as Licensed Victuallers. 
One Shilling per annum may be paid in lieu of so doing while out of business. 

In a recent Report of the Society it is stated that 48 persons, then deceased, who had paid entrance fees of only 
One Guinea each, had received in the aggregate upwards of £18,500, or more than £383 each. 

Ma. WILLIAM DAVIES, Governor. EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 
787, Commercial Road East. 127, Fleet Street. 


L! CENSED VICTUALLERS’ SCHOOL 
UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


Instituted 1803. Enfranchised 1857. 
Patroness—THE QUEEN, 


ccoceccccccesescescsccssoce S10 10s, 4 Votes. 





Gentleman's Life Subscription  ..........00+ 





Ranty’es Eide GaeseAteR ccoccccscccecsncsescscnscnsesscssesccenssensoesseee 8 (88. 8S « 
For every additional Subscription of Five Guineas up to Forty 

GSE 00 coc cccnscssecces sineaiiamhiliaiedshasintamaadaisainieiiinienhiaeamnay 8S 
For Subscriptions amounting in the aggregate to Fifty Guineas 20 
Annual Subscription ........... euseabuneiecsness a 1 Vote. 


A Life Subscription of Ten Guineas may be paid by instalments extending over three years, 

Since the establishment of the Institution 2,176 children have been received. 

Children are eligible for admission between the ages of 7 and 12. Boys remain in the School until 14, and 
Girls until 15 yeare of age. 

Members of the Incorporated Society, after having belonged to it for two years, contributing £5 5s. to the 
School, render their children eligible to be nominated as candidates for election. 

The neglect of Members to contribute to the School has deprived many children of its benefits. The subscrip- 
tion may be paid by either parent. 

Licensed Victuallers, not being Members of the Society, on payment of Ten Guineas, either at one time or by 
instalments within three years, upon completing the subscription, and the lapse of ft00 years after payment of 
the first instalment, are entitled to the like privileges. 

The annual expenditure for the Schoo! amounts to nearly £7,000. 

The next Election of Children will take place at the School House, Kennington-lane, in March next. The 
number to be admitted will be duly announced. No applications will be received after the 3ist of December. 


Mr. WILLIAM DAVIES, Governor, EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 
787, Commercial Road East. 127, Fleet Street. 





ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ PROTECTION SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 
OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects of this Society are the protection of the interests of its Members and of the Trade at large :— 

I.— By watching all measures in Parliament, and other public movements, calculated to restrict their just 
liberties, or to diminish the value of their property, and by offering to such measures and movements prompt, 
vigorous, and persistent opposition. 

1I.—By prosecuting dishonest servants of Members. 

I11.—By prosecuting servants who obtain situations with Members by means of false characters, the persons 
by whom such characters are given, and their accomplices. 

1V.—By prosecuting persons who rob, assault, or otherwise molest Members, or the servants of Members, 
while carrying on their business, or who damage their property. 

V.—By giving rewards to servants of Members, or to other persons who may give such information, or ren ier 
such assistance, as may lead to the conviction of persons guilty of any of the above-mentioned offences, or to the 
acquittal of a Member when unjustly accused. : 

VI —By advising Members, and, where needful, affording the assistance of one or other of the Society's 
Solig tors, free of expense, in all matters arising out of prosecutions as aforesaid. 

All further information may be obtained at the Offices, 95, Farriagdon Street, London, E.C., from 

ERNEST W. NORFOLK, Secretary. 
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PAGE WOODCOCK'’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. | 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the 

STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at - 1}d., 
2s, Od., and 4s, 6d. each; or free for 14, or 54 
Stamps, from 


PAGE D. WOODCOcK, CALVERT STREET, NORWICH. 


~ BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


GREAT REMEDY FOR 
AND RHEUMATISM. 





THE GOUT | 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and | 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 

These of diet 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the | 
disease attacking any vital part. 


Pills require no restraint 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 





_-WORLD FAMED 


Pe Ut 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all Impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 





| Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
| are marvellous. 


Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. By all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 30 or 132 
* amps by the Proprietors, the Lincoln and Midland 
Counties’ Drug Company (late F. J. Clarke), Linco!n. 


TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.” 


| FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most 
effective remedy for indigestion, bilious and 
liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, 
| giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the 
| stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excel- 
| lent, removing the distressing headache so very 
prevalent, depression of spirits, dulness of sight 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and 






























| sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy bloom 
to the complexion. Sold by all Chemists, at 
' Is, 14d. and 2s. 9d. ee box. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. | 
per box. 





BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. For Hara or Soft Corns, Warts, 


and Bunions. 

A marvellous and unfailing Remedy ; 
Cures Corns in three days ; Relieves 
Pain instantly. Hundreds of Testi- 
monials. Price 1s. 14d. per box, of all 
Chemists ; or free by post for 14 stamps, 
from the 


ANTAKOS COMPANY, 83, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C, 


Rev. E. J. SILVERTON, 


PECIALIST FOR 


DEAFNESS 


Noises, Offensive Discharge in the Ears, and Il] Health, 
sees Patients daily, assisted by a Physician, at his 
Consulting Rooms, from 11 to 2, Saturdays excepted. 
No charge is made for consuitatian at there hours, 
Mr. Jease J. Silverton is in attendance each day from 
9 to 4, Saturdays 9 till 1, when any of the Remedies may 
be obtained, or arrangements made for consultation. 
“The Book of Health, and Treatise on Diseases of the 
Ears and Eyes,”’ Price 1/-, will be sent free to the readers of 
this paper for two penny stamps. 


17,8T. BRIDE 8T., LUDGATE CIROUS, LONDON, E.0. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


- SWANBILL CORSETS. - 


(REGISTERED.) 


| 





W\ 
i/ \ y MV] i 
1 Bovr, WY Yff 
Swanbill Corsets... 146 & 21/- | Swanbill Belt Corset 21/-, 31/6, & 42/- 
For Medium Figures... - 17/6 Send Size of Waist with Post-Office 
For Tall Figures... oe ..- 18/6 | Order on Burlington House. » Piccadilly, 
For Short Figures one 14/6 | to prevent delay and inconvenience. 


Sous la retin d’une Corsetiere Parisienne. 








LAYETTES. — TROUSSEAUX. 
List No. 1 ia .. £5 5 0 | List No. £25 6 3 
List No. 2 ‘as .. £11 2 3 | List No. 2° ‘ .. £53 5 6 
List No. 3 sep ... £25 11 8 | List No, 3 008 w— 2a 6 Ss 
List No. 4 oom ... £47 6 9 | List No. 4 a .. £70 4 6 
List No. 5, for India ... £31 0 4 | List No. 5 . £88 4 0 
Full particulars post free. * A speci: alité for hot climates. 
“Excellent quality and good taste.”—Queen. “ Really good Outfits.” —Court Journal. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 
87, PICCADILLY (Opposite St. James's Church), LONDON. 
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OLDRIDGE’S 


BALM OF COLUMBIA 


Prevents Baldness and the Hair 
Turning Grey. When used for 
Children, forms the basis of a 


MAGNIFICENT f gee 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FROM 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Established 60 ao 
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Whiskers, and 
Mustachios to Grow. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
3s. 6d., 6s. and 11s. 





Umbrella & Parasol Makers 


To the Queen and Royal 
Family. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 





SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 





es 


From 8s. 6d. to £5 5s. Specialities i 
pecialities in 
ania 140, REGENT S= IVORY-CARVED HANDLES: 
UMBRELLAS. , 4 Every variety of carefully- 
— 94, FLEET S? picked 
PARASOLS, SUNSHADES. gee Bs UMBRELLA 
euii AND 


- 75, CHEAPSIDE 
1777, 


FANCY CANES & WHIPS. 
Ae 718 
CELEBRATED ALPACAS. 


FURS! FURS! AT NEARLY HALF PRICE. 


Real Feal Paletots, 38 inch, 15 guineas ; reduced to 104 guineas. 
Finest quality Seal Pale tots, 20 guineas; reduced to 15 guineas, 
Do., Do., 42 inches, 26 guineas ; reduced to 18 guineas. 
Do., Do., 46 inches, 36 guineas ; reduced to 25  Kuineas. 
Seal Do!lmans in all latest Fre nch shapes, ‘trimmed and plain, 50 to 57 inches long. 
Black Fox P iletot Sets, 7 inches deep, 22s. 9d. ; reduced to lis, Lid. 

Do. Bear Do., 12 inches deep, 35s. 9d.; reduced to 21s, 9d. 
Raccoon Do., 8 inches deep, 24 guineas ; ; reduced to 28s. 9d. 
Brown Skunk Do., 9 inches deep, 3} guineas; reduced to 2 guineas. 

Seal Jackets Lengthe ned and Re- made to fashionable Paletot Sh: apes 
Finest quality Fisher, 11 inches deep, 6 guineas ; reduced to 3} guineas. 
Sable and Sable Tail Sets, Muffs, Coachmen’s Capes, Bags, e qually cheap. 

Seal Paletots Cleaned, and Re-lined quilted Satin, 1 guinea. 


COURT FUR STORES, 352, STRAND 
(ADJOINING LYCEUM THEATRE). L, BURLING, Manager. 


WALKING STICKS, 
Gold and Silver Mounted, 


From 8%. 6d. to £5 58, 








CHAUSSURES FRANCAISES FOR LADIES. 


> 
Smallest appearance tothe foot,and greatest comfort obtained from 


MONSIEUR M. ARMAND & Co. 


7, CRANBOURNE ST., LONDON,W.C 
So well reputed for their PERF EC T FIT and STYLE, 
BEST FRENCH BOOTS & SHOES, READY OR TO MEASURE, FROM 108 64 TO 50s, 
Contractors for THEATRICAL BOOTS and SHOES for the Country 
and London Stages, including ALHAMBRA & GAIETY Theatres: 


LLUSTRATED PRICE LIST SENT FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ASVERTIORR. 


THE ERA. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To appear on Page res 2 and 3 only: 











Per Per Li ine 

| Insertion. after. 

Books, Trades, Auctions, &c., Seven lines or under .................... 5s. 6d. 
Public Companies, Railways, Clubs, Banks, &c., Seven lines or 

SNIIIT \iicaiader io dualiaavialandidesybindsGiaineeanssubetbe idtesteepeesseininns | 73. 9d. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, Five lines or under.....................00000 5s. 6d. 

Official Notices, Seven lines or under . a a a a a 73. 9d. 

Barmaids’ Places Wanted, Five lines or under i a calaeiaalttialeaiaii 2s. 6d. 6d. 

Houses, Apartments, &c., Seven lines or under.. alae ‘intent 5a. 6d. 

Investments where C apital is required, Seven lines or under ......... 5s. 6d. 

EE, PONG EINE CU UNION os. cn cacnnanhonesiigsbsienoenssonnshuenseenes 5a. 6d. 
Paragraphs (with word advertise ment only), Ten lines or under 











" Special Rates for Prepaid Advertisements, No Blocks taken. 





' MEMBERS OF THE THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL PROFESSION 


are invited to peruse the Prospectus of the Accident Insurance Company (Limited), of 
7, Bank Buildings, London, E.C, 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
FOR 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. | PERSONAL INJURIES. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. DEATH BY ACCIDENTS, 


£1,000 at Death for £1 10s. a-Year. £8 a-Week for £2 a-Year. 
£1,000 at Death and £8 a-Week for £3 a-Year. All Accidents Covered. 
Insurances may be effected at once. Prospectuses and Lists of Claims Paid, 
forwarded post free on application at the Offices, 
7, BANK BUILDINGS, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
C. HARDING, Manager. 


Immediate ‘Relief and Certain ¢ Cure for ‘Corns and Bunions. 


SAWYER’S 
PATENT MECHANICAL PLASTERS. 


A tight boot or shoe may at once be rendered easy to the wearer by the applica- 
tion of one of these simple inventions ; and so instantaneous is the change that 
the foot, which previously dreaded to alight on the ground, shall now 
unhesitatingly receive the weight of the body. Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 
ls. 14d. each. 

N.B.—See that you get | SAWYER’S Corn or Bunion Plasters. 


STMPSON'S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAN D, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

Established nearly 50 Years. The above establishment, so many years known and 
acknowledged the very best house in London to dine at, has also a magnificent Ladies’ 
Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style and at the same price as gentle- 
men do in the large room down stairs. Private rooms for large or small parties. 

E. W. Catuiz, Managing Director, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 


Instituted February 16, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853. 





THE ONLY FUND OPEN TO THE PROFESSION FOR GRANTING PERMANENT 
ANNUITIES TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS SINGERS, DANCERS, 
PANTOMIMISTS, AND PROMPTERS, WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS 
OF THE DRURY LANE AND GOVENT GARDEN FUNDS. 


Patroxess.—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron.—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Yrustees.—HENRY IRVING, ESQ., RUSSELL STURGIS, ESQ., and J. L. TOOLE, ESQ. 

Honorary Treasurer and Director —THOMAS SWINBOURNE, ESQ. 
Honorary Secretary and Director.—GASTON MURRAY, ESQ. 
Bankers.—MESSRS. COUTTS and CO., 59, Strand. 

Secretary —CHARLES J, DAVIES, 
to whom it is requested that all communications may be addressed at the Fund Office, 
45, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CLAIMANTS ON THE FUNDS, 


That any Member of this Association, who shall have regularly contributed to its Funds for 
the term of seven years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming incapacitated, by accident, or 
infirmity, from exercising his or her duties as an Actor or Actress, Singer or Dancer, be entitled 
to receive such Annuity for life as the annual available income of the Funds of the Association, 
shall from year to year afford ; such Annuity to be, in each case, calculated and apportioned 
according to the class of Subscription which the Member shall have adopted and paid. 

If any Member shall die at any period after the commencement of his or her Membership, the 
sum of Ten Pounds shall be allowed and paid out of the Funds of the Association for funeral 
expenses, 


SCALE OF QUARTERLY PAYMENTS. 


Age next 








Age next 
| 





Birthday. Crass A. | Crass B. | Crass C, Birthday. Crass A. | Oxiass B. | Crass 0. 
Years 2s. & 8. d. £s.d. Years. Zs. d, £ ss. d, 2s. d, 
21 on 0 120 113 0 35 110 7 313 4 11 10} 
22 Oll 7 13 3 114 10 36 113 9 376 613 
23 012 4 149 117 1 37 117 43 314 9 5612 lh 
24 013 3 1 6 6 119 9 38 216 430 646 
25 oMuil 1 8 3 22 4) 39 269 413 6 ;es 
26 0 1 110 3 254 40 213 0 5660 719 0 
27 016 3 112 6 289 4l 3 010 619 927 
28 017 6 115 0 212 6 42 811 1 ae 1013 4 
29 O18 9 117 6 216 3 43 400 8 00 12 0 0 
30 103 206 309 44 410 7%} 9 1 3 | 1311 105 
31 1131 239 357 45 639 10 7 6 ll 3 
32 137 273 3 10 104 | 46 6 0 44] 12 0 9 18 1 i} 
33 157 211 3 3 16 10) | 47 719 4 3 6 21 56 3 

rN 180 216 0 440 48 and 
een 810 44] 1709 | 51 


Exampte.—A Member aged 25 by the quarterly payment of either 14s, 14d. (Class A), 
£1 8s, 3d. (Class B), or £2 2s. 44d. (Class C), on attaining the age of 60 will be entitled to claim 
an Annuity of £40, £80, or £120 respectively, whereas a person of the same age wishing to 
obtain a Deferred Annuity in an Assurance Company of the same amount, would have to pay 
an annual premium of £5 5s., £10 10s., or £15 15s. 


The payments of female Members cease when they have completed their Fifty-fifth year. 
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CAPITAL BOOKS FOR THE HOME LIBRARY. 


NOTICE, 


Now ready, a New Revised Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol., cloth extra, price 7s. 6d., of 


| THE BOOK OF THE PLAY: 


A HISTORY OF THE STAGE. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 


Also, a Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol., cloth, price 3s. 6d., of 


THE THEATRES OF PARIS. 


BY J. B. MATTHEWS. 


| WITH PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED ACTORS IN THEIR PARTS, 
r Ui “When the Public find they can get, 


1 in HARPER’S MONTHLY 
, I MAGAZINE, One Hundred and sixty 
| royal octavo pages of Letter-press, and about 
Seventy Illustrations, for 1s., they are pretty 


sure to invest in it.” — rlustrated London News. 


ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR BOOKSELLER’S. 


i 
| LONDON : 
: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON. 








6d., of 
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ROWLAND’S 














MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents hair trom falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak 
hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully 
soft, pliable, and glossy. For children it is especially recom. 
mended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, while 
its introduction into the nursery of Royalty is a sufficient proof 
of its merits. Sold in four sizes. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


An Eastern Botanical Preparation, perfectly free from all mineral 
or metallic admixture. It effectually dissipates all redness, tan, 
pimples, spots, freckles, discolorations, and other cutaneous 
visitations. The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the 
softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its 
capability of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, 
render it indispensable to every toilet. 














ROWLAND'S ODONTO 


Known for 50 years as the best and purest dentrifice ever used ; it whitens the teeth, prevents 
decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath ; it contains no mineral or acid ingredients 
which are so detrimental to the teeth, and is especially adapted for children’s use. Each box 
has on it a 3d. Government stamp, Ask any Chemist for Rowland’s Articles, of 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, LONDON. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CH LORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectuatty checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE eftectuatty cuts short a!1 attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e, 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's 
Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service 
was CuLornopyxe.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1664. 


Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta.—* Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhea,” 


From Dr. J. Boulton and Co., Horncastle.—“‘ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and 
irritation, in whatever organ and from whatever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not 
obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other sedatives, that it 
leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 


Caution.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woon stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly 
the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See , July 13, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 
None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™ on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Oxesat Russet Sraset, Bioomssuny, Loner 
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CAPITAL BOOKS FOR THE HOME LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 


Now ready, a New Revised Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol., cloth extra, price 7s. 6d., of 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY: 


A HISTORY OF THE STAGE. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 


Also, a Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol., cloth, price 3s. 6d., of 


THE THEATRES OF PARIS. 


BY J. B. MATTHEWS. 
WITIL PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED ACTORS IN THEIR PARTS, 


“When the Public find they can get, 


in HARPER’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, One Hundred and Sixty 


royal octavo pages of Letter-press, and about 
Seventy Illustrations, for 1s., they are pretty | 


sure to invest in it.”—Zzvustrated London News. 


ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S, 


LONDON 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON, | 
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ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak 
hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully 
soft, pliable, and glossy. For children it is especially recom. 
mended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, while 
its introduction into the nursery of Royalty is a sufficient proof 
of its merits. Sold in four sizes. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


An Eastern Botanical Preparation, perfectly free from all mineral 
or metallic admixture. It effectually dissipates all redness, tan, 
pimples, spots, freckles, discolorations, and other cutaneous 
visitations. The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the 
softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its 
capability of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, 
render it indispensable to every toilet. ; 














ROWLAND'S ODONTO 


Known for 50 years as the best and purest dentrifice ever used ; it whitens the teeth, prevents 
decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath ; it contains no mineral or acid ingredients 
which are so detrimental to the teeth, and is especially adapted for children’s use. Each box 
has on it a 8d. Government stamp. Ask any Chemist for Rowland's Articles, of 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNEH, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases— Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhees, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short a!l attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatibm, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e, 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Earl Russel! communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's 


Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the on/y remedy of any service 
was Cuconoprxe.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1664. 


Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta. —* Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhea.” 





From Dr. J. Boulton and Co., Horncastle.—* We have made pretty extensive use of Chloredyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmedic. It seems to allay pain and 
irritation, in whatever organ and from whatever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and quictude not 
obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess thie great advantage over all other sedatives, that it 
leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 


Caution. — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROW NE was undoubtedly 
the Inventor of Chiorodyne; that the story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to my, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1664 

Sold in Bottles at is. 14d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. each. 
None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies cach bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gxeat Russeit Sracet, Bicomseuny, Loxvor 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 1 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


“Bya ‘buenas aii teen tie es of the natural laws which govern 
the operations» of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mm 
Epps has provided .our breakfast tables with a cel | 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors” 
bills. It is by the judicious use .of such articles of diet that a5 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to. 
resist every tendency to disease. ._Hundreds of subtle maladies q 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a3 A 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping | 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished ~ 
frame." —T7he Civil Service Gazette. > 


“Manuracture or Cocoa.—We will now give an’ acco’ ¥ 
of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manu- ri 
facturers of dietetic articles, at their works in Holland-street, “ 
Blackfriars, London.”—See Article in Cassell's Hebel 
Gutde. si: 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR an 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, LABELLED 


JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 


‘LONDON. © 4 


EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE (AFTERNOON). . 3 


Chocolate devoided of its over-richnees end substantiality. Calculated 
to supersede Tea, its exhilarating principle, thevbromine, predomi- 
and, when made, of the consistence of Coffee. 
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